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i IFE in the arctic is a serious matter, 
J and one not to be lightly undertaken. 
Never to sleep in a bed for three years, 
or even in a bunk—such as our prisoners 
enjoy—is merely a bagatelle, as the floor 
and a reindeer-skin made a capital substi- 


tute. Looking back on the experience 
of a thousand days spent in the most 
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northerly inhabited hut in the world— 
for our quarters were on the 80° N, lat.— 
I certainly think our greatest enemies 
were perpetual darkness and want of 
companionship. 

For six men to be boxed up three years 
in a hut twenty feet long by twenty feet 
wide, and only seven feet high, never see- 
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ing any other being nor hearing a scrap 
of news, is a trying existence, yet I can 
unhesitatingly say no jollier or happier 


little party ever lived in Northern lati- 


tudes. Four months of solid night every 
year has, however, a depressing effect, not 
only on the spirits, but on the appetite, 
and it also destroys sleep. Morning, 
noon, and night become unrecognizable, 
merged into one endless gloom, and but 
for the welcome advent of the moon once 
a month, when the sky was sufficiently 
clear for us to enjoy her rays, we lived 
in a blackness the dreariness of which is 
indescribable. 

As the schoolboy counts the days to 
the holidays, so we counted the hours till 
the return of the sun, and even as the 
first rays became visible our spirits rose, 
and existence altogether wore a differ- 
ent complexion. Then exercise became 
enjoyable, instead of that dreary daily 
trudge round a given circle in the dark: 
with the return of the light we felt new 
life and energy. And yet the climate of 
Franz-Josef Land, even in spring, would 
not suit all tastes; for example, out of 
fifty-five days’ sledging, ending in May, 
1897, Mr. Albert Armitage and I enjoyed 
only thirteen and a half tolerably clear 
days! Driving snow, wind, and bitter 


MOONLIGHT IN WINTER. 


cold were general; for, be it understood, 
in all these three years the thermometer 
never rose higher than eleven degrees 
above freezing- point, and seventy to 
eighty degrees below that point was quite 
common. 

They say eels get used to skinning— 
well, we may have fairly got used to 
wind, mist, and snow—but we hardly 
liked it! 

I will describe an ordinary winter day’s 
work, though—paradoxical, but true—the 
greater number of the days in the arctic 
are nights. About 8 A.M. we turned out 
of our blankets, and all had a good wash, 
and the man whose turn it was had a 
bath (one man had a bath each morning; 
the scarcity of water would not admit of 
more than this). Breakfast then followed. 
consisting of porridge, tinned fish, fried 
bear-meat, and tea or coffee. The work 
of the day then began. The house was 
swept out (a duty usually performed by 
myself during the last twelve months), 
the breakfast things washed up, and other 
domestic duties performed. The dogs and 
pony too had to be fed, and the stable and 
dog-house cleaned out, and the animals 
exercised. 

All then took the regular daily walk. 
This, unless there was a moon, was taken 
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round and round a cirele on the floe, 
marked with small flags, where we stum 
bled over the 


rough, hummocky ice 


through the mist and driving snow two 
or three hours each day. 

This rather tread-mill-like exercise be 
ing completed, we all return to the hut, 
where we set to work upon the duties in 
hand—making tents, dog-harness, pony’s 


snow-boots, weighing out provisions for 
sledging, and making ration-bags, ete. 

In addition, our scientific observations 
are taken regularly. Throughout the 
first two winters meteorological observa- 
tions were carried on two-hourly through- 
out the night and day, the party being 
divided into watches for the purpose. 

The scene outside the hut is desolate 
and dreary in the extreme. To the north, 
behind the hut, the high basaltic cliffs 
with the steep talus running down are 
dimly discernible through the dense mist 
and falling snow. An occasional gust 
of wind still comes rushing along at ir- 
regular intervals—the expiring remains 
of a recent gale—and carrying a whirl 
of icy particles with it. All around else- 
where is an indefinite white expanse, from 
which here and there project ice-covered 
bowlders. The wind still moans in the 
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cliffs above us. A short distance off the 
land the roars of ice-pressure proclaim 
the commotion there existing, now rum- 
bling like distant thunder, now breaking 
forth into yells and shrieks as if a thou- 
sand fiends had suddenly been let loose, 
and then dying out in a shrill whistle. 
For a few moments all is still; and then 
those weird sounds continue, 

Once a month we get the eagerly looked- 
for moon, which, if the sky is clear and 
the weather is calm, entirely alters the 
aspect of the landscape. Then the fan- 
tastically irregular surface of the great 
ice-floes, the frost-covered cliffs, and the 
surface of the external glaciers, silently 
and slowly flowing to the sea, are lighted 
up with a silvery brightness, and all is 
still and peaceful. Everything in life ap 
pears most cheery. ** ski” 
are taken; and should a bear make his 
appearance, and a chase ensue, the day is 
a red-letter one Unfortunately 
such days in Franz-Josef Land are of rare 
occurrence, and the more dreary weather 
which I have endeavored to describe is 
characteristic of the winter in this country. 

At about 3 P.M. we knock off work for 
a few minutes and have a little tea and 
bread or ship-biscuit and butter, and 


Long runs on 


indeed. 


BELL ISLAND. 
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stumble through the mist 
and darkness over the 
floes. After proceeding 
a mile or so, gradually 
the noise would become 
more and more distinet, 
and some small dark ob 
jects jumping around a 
large yellow one, from 
which proceed loud hisses 
and snarls, would appear 
in sight. 

A halt is then called to 
enable us to recover our 
wind after a rough-and- 
tumble pursuit. 

nb. The bear, in the mean 
time, has been engaged 
‘*NIMROD” ON BEAR GUARD. in making rushes at the 
dogs, one of whom, with 
then resume our work until 7.30 P.M., his tail tucked between his legs, and look- 
when work ceases for the day, and we ing as if he had seen things he would 
have dinner, con gladly forget, runs 
sisting of dried up to where we are 
soups, bear - meat, standing. 
and pudding; after We then sepa- 
which every one ay rate and advance 
follows his own de- from opposite points 
vices—plays cards, until within about 
smokes, or reads un- ten yards of our 
til about 11 P.M., " game—my rule be- 
when we turn in for ing toapproach the 
the night. animal until the 
Occasionally a outlines of his head 
bear-hunt would could be distinctly 
give us some diver- made out. He ap- 
sion. I always al- A DEAD BEAR. pears to be a little 
lowed two or three undecided as to 
dogs, which showed some aptitude for whether to charge us or to beat a retreat, 
bear- hunting, to run loose during the but a dog, taking advantage of his inde- 
winter, and had one dog, ‘‘ Nimrod,” tied cision, and encouraged by our presence, 
to a rough kennel 
just outside the 
hut. These dogs 
would get on the 
track of a bear on 
the floe and set up 
a barking, ‘‘ Nim- 
rod” would take 
up the chorus, and 
thus let us know 
what was going 
on. 
One of my men 
and I would then 
set off in chase 
with our rifles, 
and, guided by the 
cry of the dogs, A BEAR-HUNT. 
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makes insolent remarks almost in his ear, 
and the bear dashes round to retaliate. At 
the same moment two shots ring out, and 
poor Mr. Bear rolls over dead. 

One of us then returns to the hut to 
bring out a sledge party to haul him in. 
We drag him into 
a canvas hut, re- 
for bear- 
skinning during 
the darkness, and 


served 


remove his skin, 
cut up the 
eareass into con- 


and 
venient joints. 
The dense atmos- 
phere caused by 
the rising steam 
in the intensely 
cold air suggests 
a laundry in full 
swing. 

As the of 
the dark time ap- 
proaches all be- 
comes hurry and 
bustle in our lit- 
tle community. 
The hut becomes 
crowded up with 
brought 


end 


sledges 
into it to be pack- 
ed, and 
equipment and ra- 
tions in the course 
of being weighed 
out fill every 
available foot of 
space. Across the 
room a canvas 
and bamboo canoe is hung up to dry 
after being tarred—and many are the 
jokes and much the laughter when one of 
our heads comes in contact with its very 
sticky sides. The actual living space in 
our hut was about thirteen feet by twelve. 

We have been working all through the 
winter at these sledging preparations, 
upon the careful completion of which so 
much depends. Weight and bulk are of 
the greatest consideration, and it is won- 
derful how weights accumulate by ounces, 
so that the utmost care must be exercised 
to select only the most necessary and in- 
dispensable articles, and to have the food 
rationed out in the smallest amounts per 
day compatible with keeping men in 
health. 

An amusing tale is told of a very dis- 


piles of 
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who was 
his cabin 


tinguished arctic discoverer 
said have been found in 
weighing a pocket-handkerchief and de- 
bating whether he should take it with 
him sledging or not. 3ut it is only by 
eareful attention to weights that the good 


Lo 


THE POLAR NIGHT 


results can be attained—which the gentle- 
man in question was one of the first to 
demonstrate. 

Early in March sees us on our journey 
with our team of dogs and pony, and one 
man besides myself. 

The temperature is about 35° below 
zero, the sky is misty and overcast, a stiff 
breeze is blowing which carries before it 
a cloud of snow as fine as flour, which 
penetrates everything. In the distance 
on our left the cold, white, ill-defined 
outlines of the glaciated country on the 
western side of the British Channel are 
dimly visible. 

I lead the way with ‘‘ Brownie” (our 
pony) and her sledges, and Mr. Armitage 
follows in my tracks with the dog team. 

The surface is much hummocked in 
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consequence of the repeated breaking up 
of the light ice of the channel in the au- 
tumn before; and the snow lies deep and 
soft over the trappy holes and crevices it 
has caused. 

The pony has been going badly, owing 
to illness caused by a surfeit of dried vege- 
tables, and it is with great difficulty that 
she can be induced to move along at all. 
At every slight rise or ridge of hummocks 
she comes to a full stop, and even on the 
flat a very slow walk is her best pace. 
Finally she throws herself down in the 
snow, declaring as plainly as she can 
speak, poor animal, that she cannot goa 
yard farther. The dogs too move along 
with their tails between their legs, wear- 
ing a dejected expression on their faces. 
Every now and then Armitage 
has to take advantage of the 
frequent stops to unravel the 
marvellous tangle into which 
they have contrived to get 
their traces, which, being fro- 
zen as hard as steel 
neither an easy nor a pleasant 


rods, is 
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BACK THE BEAR. 





occupation in this charming 


weather. Poor ‘* Joey,” who 


has been going in a very tot- 
tering condition most of the 
day. at last falls down, and is 


released from his trace, and 
for a short distance tries to fol- 
low He drops behind, 
however, and to get him along 
at all he has to be carried on 
the sledge. Poor little plucky 


us. 
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fellow, he will 
not last much 
longer, and oth- 
ers are going in 
his direction also. 
The horrible wea- 
ther — incessant 
gales, with tem 
peratures as lew 
as 40° below zero, 
and blinding bliz- 
zards—is rapidly 
telling upon all 
of them. It is 
sorry work 
ting along 
exhausted  crea- 
tures; but there 
is no help for it. 
We have now 
been marching 
for nearly twen- 
ty hours, with only two stops of an hour 
to make a pot of tea, and to eat some bis- 
cuits, cheese, and fat bacon. I intend to 
go for another four hours yet; there is 
every prospect of having to camp for the 
next three days, for the weather grows 
worse. 


get ~ 


the 


Armitage and I are beginning to feel a 
little tired too, and several times when 
the dogs have checked at a hummock we 
have lain down in the snow, and all but 
fallen asleep. However, it is of no use 
lying there, so on we push again; but 
the labor of hauling the sledges out of 
drifts, starting the team again, and ur- 
ging on the animals, combined with the 
wind and cold, will insure our sleeping 
soundly—when the time comes that we 
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may—let the condition of our couch be 
downy or otherwise. 

The wind has now grown into a fresh 
vale, but the temperature has risen with it, 
and the snow and mist have so increased 
that as we plod along we can hardly see 


CLEANING A 


the ice precipices of the glacier face sixty 
yards away; I can barely distinguish 
Armitage a dozen yards behind, occasion- 
ally lose sight of him entirely, and have 
to stop for him to come up or I should 
lose him. 

To prevent constant frost-bites we have 
our wind-guards over our faces, leaving 
only apertures for the eyes and the mouth. 
They give us very much the appearance 
of Spanish inquisitors. 

On we tramp, until, rounding a sudden 
turn in the glacier, we suddenly find our- 
selves nearly out of the wind, but in a 
perfect whirl of fine blinding snow and 
darkness—in fact, in a kind of backwater 
of the storm. 


To continue our march farther at pres- 
ent has become. out of the question, so 
I decide to camp, and after searching 
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around for some time, at length find a 
hummock to which I tie up the 
pony. 

The tent is then pitched—no easy mat- 
ter for two men in a blizzard—the dogs 
and pony fed, and we proceed to make 


can 


BEAR-SKIN, 


ourselves as comfortable as circumstances 
will allow. 

Our socks and the grass in our boots, 
made wet with condensed perspiration, 
are changed for others, and the moist 
ones placed on our chests to dry, which 
is the only means possible, as, of course, 
we have no fire; then, having put on our 
furs, and cooked our dinner over a spirit- 
lamp, we lie down to sleep. We have 
hardly done so when an ominous roar 
close at hand, followed by two more, 
rouses us up, and we crane our necks out 
of the tent to endeavor to ascertain the 
cause. Is the glacier discharging bergs 
close at hand? It sounds like it. If so, 
our position close to it, to say the least, is 
not a pleasant one! However, we can 
see nothing through the blinding snow, 
so we lie down again and decide to chance 
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it. Once or twice this noise, like thun- 
der, is repeated. 

On the recurrence of these sounds we 
feel very uneasy, and are in momentary 
expectation that a mass of ice, weighing 
hundreds of tons, will crash down upon 
us. However, it cannot be helped, as we 
cannot see to move our camp, and in such 
weather we feel we may easily step out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. 
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On the follow- 
ing morning we 
found that sey 
eral avalanches 
of snow had 
slipped off the 
glacier above us 
on to the floe be 
neath, 
five yards 
our tent; and 
that the weight of 
the snow had so 
borne down the 
to force 

the water up. I 

found ‘‘ Brown- 

ie’ standing up 

to her knees in 

it, and water per- 
meating through the snow upon which we 
were lying, soaking our belongings. 

The gale still raged with unabated fury, 
and the temperature stood at from 15° to 
20° below zero. There was, however, less 
snow-drift. Our sledges had all but dis- 


twenty- 
from 


ice as 


appeared from sight, and the tent was 
half buried; we could not, however, stay 
where we were, asa further snow-slip from 
the glacier might place us in the sea it- 


potent SING 


> 
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CAPE FLORA. 


Ice-floes in May on Cape Flora Strait, from an altitude of 300 feet. 
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self, and our quarters were not the acme 
of comfort as it was. After three hours’ 
digging we got the sledges out and under 
way. Armitage and I both got our noses 
and cheeks frozen in the process, and I 
both my wrists, upon which appeared 
large blisters in the course of a few hours, 
which later became tiresome sores. 

After getting clear of the glacier face, 
and proceeding about a mile, we found a 
spot on the lee side of some hummocks, 
where we were partly protected from the 
gale, and there pitched our camp. 

The weather throughout our first spring 
journey in 1897 was severe in the ex- 
treme. During the two months we were 
away we only enjoyed thirteen and a 
half tolerably fine days—high gales, 
driving snow, thick mist, and often very 
low temperatures comprised the fare pro- 
vided for us. On the 28th of March, at 
our camp near the entrance of Crichton 
Somerville Bay, we were kept in our tent 
by a severe gale. I examined the dogs 
soon after we turned out of our furs, and 
found them buried in the snow, but ap- 
parently all well. Three hours after- 
wards I found one dog frozen to death, 
and its body as hard as a rock; another 
dog was frozen fast in the ice, and we had 
to hack it out with a small pick to get it 
free. The following day another of our 
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dogs broke down, and we carried him on 
our sledge in the endeavor to keep him 
alive; but the poor little beast, faithful 
and plucky to the last, gradually froze to 
death. Two or three days later two more 
dogs ended their days. We wrapped 
them up in skins when we camped, and 
I gave them a nip of whiskey each in 
the hope of reviving them, but to no 
avail. 

It was a sad time for us thus to see our 
animals die one after the other, to say 
nothing of the loss of draught-power, which 
rendered progress at all very difficult. At 
that time, too, we could not even guess at 
the length of the journey in front of us. 
We had set out to go round the western 
land, and meant to accomplish it. 

The fluctuations in temperature, too, 
were very trying. Frequently with the 
onset of a southeast gale it rose from 40° 
below zero to 28° above within thirty- 
six hours—altering our garments, which 
had previously been frozen as hard as 
sheets of galvanized iron, so that it took 
us hours to get into them, to a state of 
noisome moistness, and everything inside 
the tent would be in a condition of drip. 
Down again would go the temperature, 
and the rockiness of our clothes and 
equipment would be increased. This ad- 
dition of moisture and ice in our clothes, 
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besides being inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable, greatly increased our weights. 
To give an instance, my militza (fur 


jumper), which on leaving the hut weigh- 
ed a little under ten pounds, on our re- 


turn sealed nearly thirty pounds. The 
rises of temperature and consequent wet 
in the tent caused our furs to rot, and 
the stench made thereby was absolutely 
indescribable. 

During our first sledge journey of last 
spring we were on several occasions cut 
off by open sea-water—of course with 
masses of floating ice in it, running right 
up to the ice precipices which fringe the 
coast, thus stopping all further advance 
on the sea ice, and obliging us to search 
for a spot where, aided by high snow- 
drifts, we could haul our sledges by means 
of a purchase up the face of the glacier, 
and thus enable us to begin the climb 
up the steep incline of the ice-clad land. 
This work entailed excessive labor, haul- 
ing our sledges simply foot by foot, as 
the five remaining dogs stopped every 
eight or ten yards, and could only be 
started again by hauling up the sledges 
and by shouting ourselves hoarse. The 
whip is of little use when every muscle 
has to be strained to move at all, and be- 
sides being repugnant to any one fond of 
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animals, tends to discourage rather than 
to spur them on, and Mr. Armitage sel- 
dom used it. 

There is a popular picture of dog-driv- 
ing, of a man seated on a sledge twirling 
a long whip around his head, and career- 
ing gayly along at the rate of ten or twelve 
miles an hour, behind a team of dogs. 
This, unfortunately, is anything buta true 
one. We never thought of riding upon 
a sledge, but were more than contented if 
it could be kept in motion at a slow walk 
by the united efforts of the animals and 
ourselves. I hauled in a trace ahead of 
the dogs, and led the way,while my com- 
panion, by continuous shouting and oc- 
casional use of the whip, kept the dogs 
at their work, and whenever the sledges 
stopped—which they did at the smallest 
obstruction—by hauling and shouting got 
them started again. 

On more than one occasion we nearly 
lost our pony down crevasses, when toil- 
ing over the high glacier land. 

One day last spring I was leading as 
usual with her,“and Mr. Armitage was 
following in my tracks with the dog 
team. On the even surface of the snow 
there is nothing whatever to indicate the 
vawning dark chasms, hundreds of feet 
in depth, which lie concealed around us 
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by light bridges of 
snow, only a few inch- 
thickness. The 
surface 


in 
snow-covered 
of the glacier looks as 
firm and stable as Pic- 
cadilly, not even a 
slight depression § in 
the snow marks the 
hideous pitfall below, 
and the inexperienced 
traveller would proba- 
bly tramp on with a 
feeling of perfect se- 
curity. We, however, 
had been on glaciers 
times before. 
without a 

warning, 


es 


many 
Suddenly, 
moment's 
‘* Brownie” dropped 

through the  snow- 

crust with all four legs, and hung sus- 
pended by a light bridge of snow over a 
gaping abyss, the black depths of which 
the eye could not fathom. Fortunately 
she was too much frightened and too ex- 
hausted to move a muscle, otherwise she 
would have disappeared at once, taking 
her sledges with her. My companion, 


seeing what had happened, at once came 
to my help, but unwisely stepped off his 
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ski—which are a great protection in such 
cases—and at once dropped through into 
the crevass up to his arms. I must con- 
fess that the next few seconds were anx- 
ious ones as I endeavored to hold up the 
pony with one hand, and to render as- 
sistance to Mr. Armitage with the other. 
However, he fortunately managed to 
scramble out into safety, and by pass- 
ing a line round the pony’s neck we suc- 
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DEAD-PONY 


ceeded in extricating her from her peril- 
ous position. 

Two days later we sustained a severe 
loss in the death of our poor pony. We 
had been confined to our tent by a hard 
gale of wind, combined with heavy driv- 
ing snow and dense mist, and our little 
encampment was all but buried in the 
drifts. The view from our tent was lim- 


ited to ten yards, beyond which we could 


see nothing. ‘*‘ Brownie” and our five 
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CAMP. 


remaining dogs had been getting weaker 
and weaker, and we still knew not the 
distance that separated us from our hut 
on Cape Flora, or how far we yet had to 
travel. 

On the evening of the second day of 
this charming weather I heard her strug- 
gling to get upon her feet, and I went 
outside the tent to render assistance, in 
which Mr. Armitage shortly afterwards 
joined me. For an hour, in the howling 
gale, we endeavored to get her up, but 
she was too weak to stand. We wrapped 
her up in her blanket coat and made 
her as comfortable as we could, giving 
her the last handful of oats kept for an 
emergency. I knew it was all over with 
her. Next morning I found her dead 
and frozen hard. 

We felt very sad at the loss of our poor 
old pony. At the hut she had become 
quite one of the family, and in good wea- 
ther ran about loose as she pleased. She 
had been a faithful servant to us, and I 

had been promising 
her all sorts of good 
times for the rest of 
her life if I could 
only get her back to 
England in safety. 
Poor animal, she de- 
served a better fate 
than to leave her 
bones on that dismal, 
silent glacier. With 
her, too, died more 
than half our re- 
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maining draught-power, and necessitating 
our discarding three sledges and a great 
portion of our equipment, taking with us 
such articles only as were essential to life 
or for scientific investigations. 

Our travels in Franz-Josef Land were 
not confined to sledging alone, but in the 
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On the 28th of July we left Cape Neale, 
which headland had never been landed 
upon before. I will now quote from my 


journal written at Cape Grant, immedi- 
ately after our escape from a severe gale, 
in which the expedition nearly came to 
an abrupt end. 











THE FIVE SURVIVORS OF THE 


summer, when the breaking up of the ice 
rendered it possible, boat journeys were 
undertaken. 

In the summer of 1895, as soon as the 
Windward had broken from her 
winter quarters, I selected a crew of six, 
and in our whale-boat, twenty-five feet 
in length, and undecked, started off to 
explore the western land beyond Mr. 
Leigh Smith’s farthest. 

Franz-Josef Land has a very dangerous 
coast to boat upon. The greater portion 
of its shores is faced with perpendicular 
glacier walls, varying in height from 
thirty to eighty feet, and it is only at 
very long intervals that black basaltic 
rocks jut out of the ice near the sea, ren- 
dering landing possible. Everywhere 
else the ice-cap overruns everything. 

Violent gales are frequent and sudden, 
accompanied by snow and dense mists 
even in summer. 


loose 
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‘“We left Cape Neale about 11 a.M., 
and rowed round the cape to clear a lot 
of drift-ice, and then set sail across the 
bay. After proceeding some distance 
Cambridge Bay began to open out, and 
we could clearly make out the large, bold 
headland, with pockets running up on 
either side, forming a prominent cape. 
On the western side the water appears to 
run out in the form of straits, connecting 
Cambridge Bay with sea to the north- 
ward. 

‘* At 4.30 P.M. we passed Cape Ludlow, 
which is merely an ice-covered and gla 
cier-faced promontory, with the upper 
ridges of a rock showing through the ice. 
Landing was impossible here. Fisher 
made a rough sketch of it, and after we 
had passed it some distance I took a pho- 
tographic snap-shot of it. We had gone 
through much ice, and as we sailed on 
toward Cape Lofley it became much 
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closer. This, and the fact that the wind 
had freshened, and that the whole coast 
was glacier-faced, rendering landing im- 
possible and offering no shelter, made our 
progress more and more risky, At 9 P.M. 
we rounded Cape Lofley and ran on to 
within five or six miles of 4 cape west of 
it (Cape Mary Harmsworth), which I had 
first definitely seen from the summit of 
Cape Neale. Beyond it lay a dense bank 
of fog. The wind had now increased to 
nearly a moderate gale, and the ice had 
become very close, but of a low, level 
description, of about four to five feet in 
thickness, and being in motion, we had 
many narrow escapes from it. We had 
taken in a reef in the lug-sail, and we 
had now continually to put the boat’s 
head up into the wind and to shake the 
sail to avoid gusts. 

‘*Cape Lofley is of the same character 
as Cape Ludlow, with just a little more 
rock showing above the ice, but is glacier- 
faced, and there was no place where it 
was possible to land, still less to haul a 
boat out. Cape Mary Harmsworth ap- 
pears to be very similar in these respects. 
Heavy ice lay to seaward and ahead of 


CROWTHER. 


us, and had every appearance of a tight 
pack; and the wind was increasing in 
force, with an ugly-looking sky and a 


rapidly falling barometer. Things look- 
ed very threatening. It would be ex- 
tremely nasty to be caught in a gale in 
our cockle-shell, especially amongst the 
ice we were in, which, although not 
heavy enough to break the force of the 
sea, was quite sufficiently so to smash our 
boat to match-wood. The whole coast is 
fronted by high, overhanging glacier 
faces, rendering landing impossible. I 
decided to try and get back to Cape 
Neale, which was apparently the nearest 
spot we could land upon, and to wait 
there until the storm passed over before 
proceeding. 

‘**The whole coast, reaching from the 
throat of Cambridge Bay as far as we 
could see to the west, is one unbroken 
glacier face, with the tops of basaltic rocks 
jutting out of the ice, and with very high 
country behind it (it appeared to rise about 
2000 feet). A more utterly desolate scene 
it is impossible to imagine. Nothing but 
one huge glacier is discernible. Cape 
Mary Harmsworth appeared to be as 
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ice-bound at the shores as Capes Lofley 
and Ludlow. 

‘* After turning our boat's head round 
to try and reach safety at Cape Neale, we 
ran into the wind two points on our port 


quarter. We threaded our way amongst 
the ice, often narrowly escaping collision, 
with the spray breaking over us, and fre- 
quently shipping seas 
over the weather gun- 
wale. We were all of 
us soon drenched to the 
skin; andasnow-storm 
coming on rendered it 
difficult to see Cape 
Neale. 
“At 10.30 P.M. the 
wind increased to a 
fresh gale, and occa- 
sionally to a strong 
gale in the gusts. The 
now high seas caused 
her to make so much 
leeway that weather- 
ing Cape Neale looked 
very improbable. We 
could proceed under 
sail no longer, and 
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there was nothing for it but to weather 
it out in the open. We made a deep-sea 
anchor with three oars to which we lash- 
ed the ice anchor, and with about twenty 
fathoms of line attached to it from tle 
bows, brought the boat’s head round to 
the sea. The sea rapidly increased, and 
huge breakers threatened to swallow us 


THE PONY. 
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A WALRUS ON AN ICE-FLOE. 


up at every moment. Snow and sleet 
continued throughout the night, and we 
could not see the land at all. It was 
bitterly cold, and we were very tired and 
hungry, but the boat required such con- 
stant attention in bailing out seas, etce., 
and there were such difficulties in the 
way of getting at food, that eating was 
out of the question. Thus we rode the 


night, expecting every moment to go 


down. Every one was more or less cheer- 
ful,although one or two looked very much 
concerned; but I saw no fear in any one’s 
face, and all obeyed orders promptly and 
without offering 

suggestions or ad- 

vice, which on 

such occasions, 

especially when 

promptitude of 

decision is essen- 

tial to safety, 

would be particu- 

larly troublesome. 

The barometer fell 

from 29.75 at 6 

P.M. to 29.65 at 9 

P.M., to 29.60 at 

10 p.m.* (At 10 

A.M. it stood at 

29.85.) 


* «* August 13.—On 
comparing the aneroid 
we find it registers 
six-tenths too high, 
making 29.60 equal to 
29.00.” 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


July = 29th, 
Monday. — Mat 
ters have not im- 
proved in the 
least. Itstill blows 
as hard as ever, 
and a tremendous 
sea is running, 
with often very 
nasty cross-Sseas, 
which render it 
impossible to 
head them prop 
erly. We are, 
however, still 
afloat, and the 
Mary Harms 
worth is fighting 
a tough battle for 
us, shipping a 
great deal of wa- 
ter frequently, but 
by incessant bailing we get her clear again. 
Three or four times we have been rolled 
nearly over by short breakers and half 
filled with water, but she still kept up. 

“ Atabout 4 P.M. alumpof jagged ice got 
foul of our sea anchor and cut it adrift. 
Of course it was quite impossible to re- 
cover it, and we had no means of rig- 
ging another. The one we lost was a little 
too light, and the first of the usual three 
breakers in succession often washed it 
home on us, leaving the line slack. I 
put Blomkvist in the bows with an oar 
out to keep the boat’s head straight, and 
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DAYS IN 
Armitage rigged the jib aft of the mast 
to steady her and to give her sternway, to 
lessen the force of her meeting the waves, 
although it increased our drifting. Ar- 
mitage and I relieved each other in di- 
recting the boat’s course. The doctor, 
Fisher, and Child bailed her out, and in 
turn did duty at the bow oar. 


THE 


ARCTIC. 5 


** July 30th, Tuesday.—The gale blow- 
ing as hard as ever, but now from the 
north and northwest, with constant snow- 
storms, and the swell and eross-seas very 
high, the latter being often very tumultu- 
ous, constantly nearly swamping us with 
volumes of water. How the boat kept 
on the surface is a wonder. 


+. JACKSON WALRUS-SHOOTING FROM THE BIRCH-BARK CANOE 


“ During the whole day we only got 
one or two glimpses of the land through 
the snow and sleet, which appeared to be 
growing more and more distant; but what 
part of the land it was we could not dis- 
tinguish. We all in turn tried to get a 
little sleep, but it was out of the question 
with the seas continually breaking over 
us, although, strange to say, when especial- 
ly on duty in directing the boat’s course, 
I experienced the very greatest difficulty 
in keeping myself awake, and once or 
twice nearly dropped off in spite of my 
teeth. We were all drenched to the skin, 
dog-tired, and very hungry and cold, In 
this manner we spent another night, the 
gale still howling around us with un- 
abated fury. 

‘* Barometer at about noon read 29.40, 
corrected to standard at Cape Flora— 
28.80. 


‘* Several times during the day I noticed 
a very remarkable appearance in the sky 
as the wind brought up the snow-storms. 
It appeared as if laths of wood were ir- 
regularly distributed over the sky, even 
to the zenith, wherever the nimbus clouds 
of the snow-storm covered it; and on the 
northern horizon appeared three poles, ex- 
actly resembling three bare masts of aship 
with the hull hidden by the high waves. 
They were white, and at equal distances 
from each other, quite suggesting a plian- 
tom ship. The laths, which were also 
white, appeared straight, and the edges 
ran parallel to each other. They all were 
of a uniform breadth, and entirely sug- 
gested inch laths. 

‘*The boat had now become very defi- 
cient in buoyancy, owing to everything 
we had on board being drenched, and 
as she rolled she lopped over water first 
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on the starboard and then on the port 


side. To remedy this as much as possible, 


and to give her more freeboard, we threw 
could 


overboard several articles which 


ONE OF 


and so 
lightened her considerably. The tiller 
had given way, and Child made another 
from a harpoon-staff. At 4 P.M. there 
eame a lull in the gale, which was now 
from the W.S.W., and the horizon partly 
cleared, showing the nearest land, which 
we concluded to be Cape Grant, but which 
was too far away (about forty miles) for 
us to be at all sure. It lay about N.N.E. 
(true) of us. Seeing a chance of getting 
out of our trouble, we set the reefed lug 
and jib, and determined to try and run 
down to the cape, although the wind was 
still very strong, blowing from a moderate 
gale to a strong breeze. 

‘* After six hours’ sailing, fairly racing 
through the water at fully six knots an 
hour, we reached the land, which on 
nearer approach proved to be Cape Grant ; 
and we ran round to the east side, hoping 
to find it sufficiently protected by the 
headland to enable us to land without 


best be spared and were heavy, 
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damaging our boat or drowning our- 
She got nearly swamped, how- 
ever, and loose ice came thumping in upon 
her with the sea and stove in a plank. 


selves. 


OUR PETS. 


to their weakened condition, Ar- 
mitage, the doctor, and Child all got duck- 
ings in getting ashore; but this, I think, 
made little difference, as we were all as 
wet as we could be already. We at last 
got everything out of the boat, and haul- 
ed her up on to the very narrow beach. 
We were all of us more or less weak, and 
had considerable trouble in doing this. 
Blomkvist and I were the strongest of the 
party, but we didn’t feel any the better 
for our late little entertainment. Two or 
three of the party were very groggy, and 
could hardly walk. Wehad had no sleep 
and nothing to eat but a biscuit or two 
each since leaving Cape Neale, three days 
ago, except that Child and I had had a raw 
dovekie each, which was the only thing 
in the way of food reachable. The others 
I could not induce to share this rough- 
and-ready repast, but all replied, ‘I will 
have a little just now.’ Before the lull 
in the gale occurred we were speculating 


Owing 
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upon the probability of 
having to make for No- 
vaia Zemlia, if it con- 
tinued to drive us to 
the S.E., and reckoned 
up our provisions. We 
have had a very near 
squeak for it, and all 
were mightily glad to 
be on firm = ground 
again. 

‘*On landing we each 
had a nip of the little 
that remained of our 
port- wine, and I pro- 
posed ‘the health of the 
Mary Harmsworth and 
the lady whose name 
she bears,’ and coupled 
Armitage’s name with 
it. His nautical know- 
ledge and experience 
had been of the utmost 
service to us. All my 
fellows have behaved 
extremely well, and if we had gone to the 
bottom, would have done so as becomes 
men. 

‘* We found all our spare clothes soak- 
ed, and all our property dripping with 
water. The get-up of some of our party 


THE BABY 


after attempting to change was most 
ludicrous. One appeared without breeches, 
but with a very damp blanket wrapped 


SHOOTING LOONS. 


IN THE 


ARCTIC. 


AND HIS NURSE OUT FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL. 


kiltwise around his lower person. An- 
other presented himself in a complete suit 
of oil-skins over very moist under-clothes. 
A third was in a long oil-skin coat; what 
he had on underneath is a secret known 
only to himself. A fourth was without 
boots, but in a pair of cloth moccasins and 
in my kid-skin leather coat. All our 
clothes were more or less wet. Still, a 
jollier party never collected in a 
camp, and our appearance caused 
great amusement and endless 
jokes. We slept soundly until 
noon next day, in spite of our 
wet clothesandthecold. It was 
snowing most of the time, and 
the thermometer hovered about 
freezing-point; and this,with the 
damp air and high wind, made 
it a bit chilly, especially so to 
people in our circumstances, 
However, we had tlie satisfaction 
of knowing that we had made a 
very successful journey, which, 
but for the gale blowing us off 
the coast, would possibly have 
been even more so if we could 
have got through the ice around 
Cape Mary Harmsworth. I hope 
yet to have another try, if the 
weather will allow us and the 

boat is not too much damaged. 
** July 31st, Wednesday.—The 
gale is blowing very hard again, 
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and it is evident that we had seized the 
lull in the storm to run in in the nick 
of time. We turned out about noon, 
and spent the rest of the day in spread- 
ing out our clothes and trying to dry 
them, but the moist atmosphere and the 
frequent snow-storms and sleet ren- 
dered this very difficult. The swell on 


AFTER THE GALE—CAPE 


the beach has much increased, and is 
breaking heavily, and thumping heavy 
ice upon it. We had to shift our tents 
this afternoon, as the sea once or twice 
washed into them. Cape Grant on this 
side is a very bad place for a camp, as 
there is very little space upon which it is 
possible to put up a tent, as the sharp, 
jagged, steep talus runs down to the wa- 
ter’sedge. The doctor looks the worst of 
the party, and is very thin and haggard; 
another day or two of it, I think, would 
have finished him. We in our tent 
(Blomkvist, Armitage, and I) are now all 
right again, only a bit stiff, but both 
Fisher and Child look hollow-eyed and 
played out. 

** August 1st, Thursday.—We are still 
storm-bound. We spend the day in dry- 


MONTHLY 
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ing our clothes, etc., so far as the weather 
will allow us. The barometer shows in 


dications of improvement. 

‘** All the ice has now cleared out of the 
bays between here and Cape Stephen, and 
many very large bergs are drifting about 
between here and there, gradually passing 
south out of Nightingale Sound. 


GRANT. 


“August 2d, Friday.— There is less 
wind to-day, but a heavy swell is still 
running. The beach is much encumber- 
ed with ice blocks, and at present it is 
quite impossible to launch the boat. 

‘Armitage and I walked down, or 
rather clambered down, to the depot of 
provisions on the §8.E. front of the cape, 
and added various provisions which we 
can spare if we find it impossible to at- 
tempt to round Cape Mary Harmswortl: 
this season. I find, on a close examina- 
tion, that our boat is much damaged, but 
I hope that we may fit her up well enough 
to try it. The provisions may come in 
fer some unfortunate castaway, possibly 
for ourselves, some time or other.” 

Great credit must be given to my com- 
panions in Franz-Josef Land for the loyal 





THE ‘‘MARY HARMSWORTH ” 


and hearty help they rendered me in my 
endeavors to increase our geographical 


and other scientific knowledge of the 


world, and to whom whatever success 
the expedition has attained is due. Nei- 
ther must Mr. Harmsworth, who supplied 
the greater portion of the expenses con- 
nected with the expedition, be forgotten 
for the part he played in it, rendering it 
possible for me to carry my plans into 
deeds. These plans are embodied in the 
following letter, which was written by 
Mr. Harmsworth to the secretary of the 
expedition on the eve of my departure, 
and was published in the publie press: 


12 Cianees Srrert, Prcoapti.y, W. 

My DEAR MONTIFIORE, — To 
write “a few words” on a subject 
one has at heart very deeply is not 
sy; but I will be as brief-as pos- 
le in my explanation of the rea- 

ns I had in mind when I decided 

n fitting out the present Polar 
xpedition. From the time when 
a youngster I read the story 
of Franklin I have always been 
fascinated by the great mystery 
of the North. Julius von Payer’s 
book and the concluding chapters 
of Admiral Markham’s Sir John 
Franklin decided me to contribute, 


AND CREW. 


to the best of my ability, to the Exploration 
of Franz-Josef Land, in itself a field for a 
vast amount of scientific work, and in the 
opinion of the most distinguished Arctic men 
the best road to the North Pole. Having, 
owing to the efforts of yourself, been made 
aware of Mr. Jackson’s wonderful energy and 
his recent work in the Arctic, I offered him 
the leadership of the Expedition, and secured 
an ally in whom I place the utmost confi- 
dence. 

As to Mr. Jackson’s chances of reaching the 
Pole I shall say nothing. For my own part I 
shall be entirely satisfied if he and his com- 
panions add to our knowledge of the geogra- 
phy and the fauna and flora of Franz-Josef 
Land and the area lying immediately North 


SUMMER IN FRANZ-JOSEF LAND. 





THE MEETING BETWEEN JACKSON AND NANSEN. 


of it. With “beating the record” North I 
have very little sympathy. If Mr. Jackson 
plants the Union Flag nearer the Pole than 
the Stars and Stripes (who head us by four 
miles only),I shall be glad; but if he came 


back, having found the Pole, but minus the 
work of the Scientists of which our Expedi- 


tion consists, I should regard the venture as a 


failure. Ihave emphasized this point partic- 
alarly. Our venture is not a North Pole, but 
a Polar Expedition, a distinction with a vast 
difference. The advice and assistance given 
us by such authority as the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Council of the 
Meteorological Office and Committee and Su- 
perintendent of the Kew Observatory, Captain 
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Creak, R.N., of the Hydrographic Department 
of the Admiralty, Mr. B. Leigh Smith, Sir Leo- 
pold McClintock, Admiral Markham, Sir Allen 
Young, Mr. R. H. Scott, F.R.S., Mr. J. Coles, 
F.R.A.S., of the Geographical Society, Mr. W. 
Harkness, F.C.S., of Somerset House, Sir George 
Thomas, Bart., and Dr. W. H. Neale, and the 
interest evoked throughout the world, have 
been very gratifying to all the brave fellows 
who have elected to be left on Franz-Josef 
Land for two—perhaps for four or five years. 
Yours faithfully, 
(S’g’d.) ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA SEA. 


I think I may say, without boasting, 
that the expectations and desires ex- 
pressed in the above letter have been 
fully realized. I cannot lay down my 
pen without stating what sincere pleasure 
it gave myself and my companions to be 
in the position to render the timely aid 
we did to Dr. Nansen and his brave com- 
panion, Lieutenant Johansen, which in 
itself, to me, would be sufficient reward 
for the weary years spent in the far 
North. 


“WERE BUT MY SPIRIT LOOSED UPON THE 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


a but my spirit loosed upon the air— 
By some High Power who could Life’s chains unbind, 
Set free to seek what most it longs to find— 
To no proud Court of Kings would I repair: 
I would but climb, once more, a winding stair, 
When day was wearing late, and dusk was kind; 
And one should greet me to my failings blind, 
Content so I but shared his twilight there. 


Nay! well I know he waits not as of old— 


I could not find him in 


the old-time place— 


I must pursue him, made by sorrow bold, 

Through realms unknown, in strange Celestial race, 
Whose mystic round no traveller has told, 

From star to star, until I see his face. 


eee Na Bar OO a alll 
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Old Chester Tales. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


JUSTICE AND THE JUDGE. 


fVHE orchard sloped down the hill-side 

from the Judge’s house to the dusty 
turnpike that bent around the estate like 
an arm—an arm that ended in a threat- 
ening fist where, in Mercer, the road 
broadened into the square before the 
court-house and the gray granite jail. 
The road itself was pretty enough, ex- 
cept where it passed through Mercer's 
squalid mill suburbs; it kept near the 
river, wandering across the meadows, 
and then up and over the hills, through 
the shadows of buttonwoods and chest- 
nuts; but it lost its prettiness again where, 
just this side of Old Chester, it held, in a 
little bend, a cluster of shapeless houses, 


with tar-papered walls and unsteady stove- 
pipes, and muddy foot-paths where grunt- 
ing pigs refused to stir to give room to the 
passer-by. The men who worked in the 
brick-kilns lived in this settlement, and 
paid an exorbitant rent to the Judge; their 
unsightly hovels were not visible from his 
melancholy old house on the hill, because 
the road came between them, and then a 
fringe of elderberries and suma®hs, and 
then the orchard, where the trees, un- 
pruned for many a year, were thick with 
bunches of twigs and gray with lichen. 
The brickmakers’ village was not beauti- 
ful to look upon, but it meant no irony 
when it named itself ‘‘ Morrison's Shanty- 
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JUSTICE AND THE JUDGE. 


town.” Indeed, it had a certain pride 
in having a landlord who was rich and 
powerful, and it boasted about his money 
and his “big house” in a way that 
would have greatly astonished the Judge, 
who, plodding along on his big, rangy 
Kentucky horse, used to turn his head 
away when he passed the group of houses 
self-christened with his honorable name. 

It was this neighborly pride, rather 
than any malice, that made the Judge’s 
orchard a place where Morrison’s Shanty- 
town took its outings and its apples. As 
for the latter, they were poor enough— 
hard, gnarly. russets, or small, bitter ram- 
bos. The time was long past since the 
orchard was in its prime; in those days 
there had been boys and girls in the 
‘‘big house,” and the Judge himself, the 
eldest brother, was a serious young man 
who wore a stock and a flowered waist- 
coat. The serious -young man turned 
into a serious elderly man, and the bro- 
thers and sisters scattered off into the 
world; and the orchard grew rankly, and 
the brickmakers began to huddle together 
at the foot of the hill below the great, di- 
lapidated old house where, with his sister 
Hannah, the Judge lived, absorbed in his 
profession, and, when he was not con- 
temptuous, indifferent to all the world 
besides. If he had a purely human emo- 


tion, it was pride that he had never been 
so great a fool as to care for any human 
creature; he endured his fellow-beings, 
and was just to them—he said; but he 
never knew a man, woman, or child who 
could not be bought and sold like a bale 


of cotton. ‘‘I could probably be bought 
myself,” he said, ‘‘ if I could think of any- 
thing I wanted enough as a price.” 

This was the atmosphere into which 
Theophilus Bell came to live. A silent 
child, with mild, wide brown eyes, and 
straight, silken brown hair parted over his 
candid forehead. Theophilus’s mother had 
been the Judge’s younger sister. He had 
liked her, in his way; at least he liked her 
better than his older sister, Hannah, who, 
besides being a woman, was a fool—he 
had so informed her many times. The 
Judge had supposed that Theophilus’s 
mother was going to keep house for him, 
and be the meek, subject woman that 
their mother had been to their father. 
Instead, when she was over thirty, she 
suddenly married a poor, good - for - no- 
thing, amiable fellow, an artist—a scalla- 
wag, the Judge called him—who had not 
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even kept her alive, for she died in a year, 
leaving this one child, whom she, with 
silly feminine sentiment, had chosen to 
name after her eldest brother. 

‘* Thinks I'll leave my money to him,” 
the Judge said to himself when he was 
informed of the compliment that had 
been paid him; and his eyes narrowed 
into a sort of laugh. 

‘*You are welcome to call him The- 
ophilus,” he wrote the mother, ‘‘but I 
should think the name would kill him; 
and perhaps I had better take this op- 
portunity of stating he need have no ex- 
pectations from me. All my money will 
go in public bequests.” 

Theophilus survived the name, but his 
mother did not long survive the letter. 
As for his father, when the child was ten 
years old, the poor, gentle, sickly gentle- 
man realized that he too was going to 
leave the boy, so his future must be pro- 
vided for. So he gave Theophilus two 
charges: ‘‘Now, boy, remember, when 
father isn’t here—remember all your life: 
‘Don't ery; and play fair; ” and then 
he made his will, bequeathing his only 
possession in the world, Theophilus, to the 
Judge. 

He informed his brother-in-law of this 
fact by letter. Then he died. The Judge’s 
astonishment and ire made him take a 
few days to reflect how he was to decline 
this unexpected gift; and while he re- 
flected, the scallawag was buried and 
Theophilus arrived. 


The stage dropped Theophilus at the 
gate at the foot of the orchard. 

‘*The Judge lives up on the hill,” said 
the driver, pointing with the handle of 
his whip; then the old yellow coach 
creaked, and sagged forward, and went 
rumbling into the evening dusk. 

The little boy stood looking after it 
with straining eyes. It seemed to be his 
last friend disappearing around the shoul- 
der of the hill. . 

As Mr. Bell's funeral had been nobody's 
business in particular, except an incon- 
venienced landlady’s, who wished to get 
it over as soon as possible, and an offi- 
ciating clergyman’s, who was in a hurry 
to go to a parishioner’s tea party, there 
had been nobody who thought it worth 
while to prepare Mr. Justice Morrison’s 
mind for his nephew's arrival. The land- 
lady ‘‘shipped” the child the morning 
after the funeral, and the undertaker 
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mailed the bill for his services at the 
same time. Theophilus was sent through 
like an express parcel, and dropped here 
on the road-side with his big valise, which 
held all his belongings —and held also, 
squeezed into a corner by the little boy 
when the landlady was not looking, his 
father’s old pipe. The landlady missed 
the pipe afterwards when she evened 
up her account with the poor deceased 
gentleman. She said she was sure that 
the undertaker had stolen it, and she felt 
an added resentment at Mr. Bell for his 
inconsiderateness in dying in a boarding- 
house. 

The country road was very quiet; the 
orchard on the hill-side was full of shad- 
ows, and the path up to the house was 
almost hidden by the fringe of grass on 
either side. Theophilus wondered if his 
uncle had any dogs. He thought the 
orchard looked very dark; he thought the 
valise was pretty heavy; he—wanted his 
father. Theophilus hunted in his pocket 
for his handkerchief. He was a very 
little boy; he was dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned way, and had the nervous and silent 
exactness of a child who has shared an 
older person’s experiences and anxieties. 
When he had squeezed his handkerchief 
against his eyes, and swallowed hard, he 
folded the small square neatly up and put 
it back into his pocket; then he tugged 
at the bag, and got it on his shoulder, and 
began to climb the hill. 

The house loomed up black and deso- 
late in the autumn twilight. Across the 
closed and shuttered front there was a 
portico, with wooden columns that had 
once been white, but from which the 
blistered paint had cracked and flaked; 
the ceiling of this porch had been plaster- 
ed, but the plaster had broken here and 
there, and fallen, and the laths showed 
gaunt and dusty; mud-swallows had built 
their nests in the corners, and a gray ball 
showed that the paper- wasps liked the 
crumbling shelter. There had been a 
garden once in front of the house, but 
now there was only a vague outline of 
box borders, dead and broken down, or 
growing high and stiff in favored spots. 
There were a good many trees around the 
house, and in some places their dense 
foliage kept the ground beneath so shad- 
owed that it was bald and bare, or slip- 
pery with green mould. There was not 
a light anywhere in this forbidding front. 
Theophilus, panting up the orchard path, 
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crossed the weedy driveway, and came 
out before it. It was very still up there 
on top of the hill, and it is pretty dark 
on an October evening by six o'clock. 
Theophilus felt his heart come up into 
his throat; he stepped stealthily, and 
started when a twig snapped under foot. 
The dark shuttered house, brooding in 
the twilight, and the little boy with his 
heart in his mouth, confronted each othi- 
er. Theophilus looked over his shoulder 
breathlessly. Suppose he should run 
down the hill just as hard as he could? 
His very legs felt the impulse to run! 
But what dreadful thing might be be- 
hind him if he started? He sobbed once, 


hauled at the valise, went right up the 
steps, and tugged at the bell. 


The Judge and Miss Hannah were at 
supper. The dining-room was at the back 
of the house; in fact, in the liberal days of 
the Morrison family, before the Judge 
got rich, this room had been the kitchen; 
now, Miss Hannah did the cooking in the 
wash-house, and her brother came in the 
back way; the front part of the house— 
the hall, and the double parlors on each 
side of it—had been shut up for many 
years, 

There was a lamp on the table by the 
Judge’s book, but the rest of the room 
was dark. ‘‘ Don’t waste oil,” Miss Han- 
nah had been instructed long ago; so 
she fumbled about in the dim light, and 
brought her brother his bread and butter 
and meat, and pécked at bits from the 
plates as she carried them in and out, like 
a thin gray bird with frightened eyes. 
Then she sat down at the further end 
of the table, watching her brother, and 
ready to jump if he lifted his eyes from 
his book. The Judge’s head stood. out 
gray and wolfish against the nimbus of 
light from the lamp. The wrinkles on 
his shaven face spread like threads from 
the corners of his eyes, and were drawn 
down in deep sharp folds from his nos- 
trils; his cold, mean mouth was pucker- 
ed, as if a drawing-string had been run 
around it and then pulled up tightly. 
The book he read was a French novel. 
Miss Hannah ate her bread -and - butter, 
and wondered when he would be ready 
for his tea. 

Then they both looked up with a start. 

The rusty wire running along the ceil- 
ing jerked, snapped, and the bell at the 
end of it jangled faintly, and then swung 
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back and forth soundless, as if breathless 
from exertion. The brother and sister 
looked up at it open-mouthed. 

‘* What's that?” said the Judge. 

‘‘ The—bell,” Miss Hannah faltered. 

‘‘] inferred as much,” the Judge said. 
‘‘ Well, go see who it is.” 

Miss Hannah got up nimbly, as a horse 
jerks forward at the crack of a whip; she 
went trotting through the dark hall, but 
waited a moment before she turned the 
key in the lock. ‘‘ Who's there?” she said, 
faintly. 

A small voice answered through the 
key-hole: ‘* Theophilus.” 

Miss Hannah caught her breath and 
stood panting; it took her a good minute 
to draw the bolt and unlock the door, 
and when she did, the little boy fell for- 
ward into the hall, he had been so 
crouched against the door, for terror of 
the night, and the stillness, and the great 
shadows under the roof of the porch. 

‘*Does my uncle live here?” said The- 
ophilus, sobbing. At that Miss Hannah 
knelt down in front of him and kissed 
him, and strained him to her with her 
trembling old arms. 

‘*T don’t know why you're crying,” 
Theophilus remonstrated. ‘* Did I hurt 
you when I ran against you?) The door 
opened — unexpectedly. Are you my 
uncle’s cook?” 

At this Miss Hannah got up with a 
start, as though she heard the whip crack, 
and looked over her shoulder. ‘‘Oh dear!” 
she said, ‘‘ what shall we do?” And as she 
spoke the cold, precise voice called out: 

‘*Hannah ! tell whoever it is that 
messages come to the back door. I’m 
ready for my tea.”’ 

‘*What had you better do?” gasped 
Miss Hannah. 

Theophilus tugged at his valise. ‘‘If 
you'll help me carry this,” he said, polite- 
ly, ‘‘Tll ask my uncle to pay you. It’s 
very heavy.” 

‘Oh, don’t,” poor old Hannah entreat- 
ed. ‘* Oh, do—oh, my! What will he 
say?’ But she followed, helping with the 
valise, irresponsible and inconsequent. 

As for Theophilus, he made his way to 
the room where the Judge was waiting 
for his tea. 

‘*Hannah, youare slower than—’’ Then 
he looked up and saw Theophilus. 

“Uncle,” said the little boy, ‘* father 
said to tell you that I wouldn’t be any 
trouble. He said I was a pretty good 
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boy,” said Theophilus, his voice shaking, 
‘*and I’ve come to live with you. Is that 
your cook? I nearly knocked her down 
when I came in; but I didn’t mean to. 
Shall I have my supper now, uncle?” 

‘*Who the devil— Is this that man 
Bell’s brat? Hannah, what does this 
mean ?” 

‘“Oh, brother, it’s Mary’s child,” old 
Miss Hannah said. ‘‘ Don’t you see?— 
her eyes! and oh, brother, he was named 
after you.” 

‘*Oh, you’re my aunt, are you?” The- 
ophilus inquired. ‘Father said—” but 
the tears came at the name; ‘‘my father, 
he said—” 

‘“*There, dear; there,’’ Hannah whis- 
pered; ‘‘don’t—do—I wouldn't—brother 
won't like—” 

‘‘T’'m not going to cry,” said Theophi- 
lus; ‘‘father told me not to. Uncle, 
may I have my supper ?” 

‘‘Hannah, get me my tea. Can't you 
shut him up? Give him some food and 
send him to bed. What the devil—” 
And the Judge took his novel and the 
lamp and went abruptly out of the room. 
Miss Hannah and Theophilus, left in the 
darkness, heard the stairs creak under his 
angry foot, and then the bang of the 
library door. 

‘‘Oh dear! ought I to take his tea up 
to him?” panted Miss Hannah, fumbling 
about for matches and a candle. ‘‘ Oh, 
my dear little boy, why did you come?” 

** He isn’t very pleasant, is he, aunt?” 
said Theophilus. ‘‘ Father said he was a 
pagan.” 

‘“‘A pagan!” Miss Hannah repeated, 
shocked. ‘‘ Why, no, indeed! A pagan 
is a heathen, and your uncle is a Chris- 
tian. You mustn’t say such things, my 
little boy. Pagan! why, not at all—in- 
deed he isn’t.” Miss Hannah was fright- 
ened and ruffled and crying all at once. 

‘**T think,” said Theophilus, shyly, ‘‘fa- 
ther only meant a brute. I'd like my 
supper a good deal, aunt.” 


Il. 


This was the beginning of Theophilus’s 
life with the Judge—or, rather, in the 


Judge’s house. Miss Hannah, palpitat- 
ing with fright, bade the boy ‘‘ keep out 
of brother’s way”; and Theophilus was 
quite willing to do so. The first day or 
two poor old Hannah scarcely dared to 
breathe for fear of reminding the Judge 
of her existence, and so, incidentally, of 
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his nephew’s; she lived in terror of being 
told that the boy must be sent away— 
‘*to the poorhouse, or to the devil,” her 
brother was capable of saying. 

For the Judge was sharply angry; all 
the more so because he found himself un- 
able to dismiss the whole thing by pack- 
ing the child off. ‘‘I don’t know why 
I put up with it,” he snarled to him- 
self. ‘‘ Why should I support other peo- 
ple’s brats?: And as for leaving him any- 
thing—of course that’s what Bell was up 
to—” And then the Judge chuckled, and 
thought of his will. But in a minute he 
gritted his teeth with anger. Bell had 
gotten ahead of him, and he couldn’t get 
at him to express his opinion. ‘‘Con- 
temptible!” he said. ‘‘These men who 
go off to play on their golden harps, and 
leave other men to support their progeny, 
are religious tramps! One of these days 
we'll get civilized enough to legislate on 
this matter of offspring; every child that 
can’t be supported properly by its parents 
will have its neck wrung! and the fa- 
ther’s and mother's too, if I had my way.” 

At which Miss Hannah blanched, and 
hid Theophilus away still more carefully. 
But that was how it was conceded that 
he might remain. So Miss Hannah got 
her breath, though she was always look- 


ing over her shoulder, so to speak, for 
fear the Judge should “‘ legislate.” 
As for Theophilus, he was very quiet 


and obedient. He missed his father with 
all his little mind and heart, and used to 
take the pipe out of his valise every night, 
and hold it in his hands, and sometimes 
he would blink and draw in his breath 
in the dark, and remember that he had 
promised not to cry; but he never spoke 
of his loss to Miss Hannah, who said to 
herself that she was glad he ‘‘had gotten 
over it.” Theophilus helped her a good 
deal in her pottering work about the un- 
tidy, dilapidated house, and took his food 
in the wash-house when the Judge had 
finished his meals, and played about by 
himself, and crept noiselessly up stairs to 
go to bed in a little closet of a room far 
away from his uncle’s. He seemed fond 
of Miss Hannah, and used to sit and hold 
her hand, and play with the thin old fin- 
gers, and lean his head against her knee. 
He did not talk much, and never about 
himself; but his soft ways quite hid from 
his aunt that he was not a confiding child. 

When the winter came he used to 
trudge in to Old Chester every morning 
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to the public school—Miss Hannah would 
not have dreamed of asking her brother 
for money to send him to Miss Bailey’s 
little private school. He used to go to 
Dr. Lavendar’s collect class on Saturdays, 
and he went to church with Miss Hanna), 
every Sunday; but he made no friendships 
among the Old Chester children. 

‘*He’s so shy,” Miss Hannah used to 
explain. But though Theophilus held — 
her skirt in a nervous grip, he looked out 
from behind it calmly, with far less shy 
ness than was visible in Miss Hannah's 
own face. He was perfectly silent, unless 
spoken to, and then answered in gentle 
monosyllables. 

That winter the Judge hardly spoke to 
him. The first time he had any conver 
sation with him was once when he found 
Theophilus in the stable, patting the big 
Kentucky horse. He began to frown 
immediately, being especially ready to 
frown because the horse had gone lame 
the night before. 

‘* Uncle,” said Theophilus, ‘‘ Jack had 
a stone in his shoe. I took it out.” 

The Judge looked at him, and grunted. 
Then he felt Jack’s leg, and thought to 
himself that it was the only time since 
the boy had been in the house that he had 
been good for anything. 

“*T don’t want you hanging round the 
stable, young man. Do you hear me?” 
he said; but he looked at Theophilus once 
or twice; and that night, when he got 
home, hesaid to his sister, sharply: ‘‘ Han- 
nah, what the devil do you hide that 
child away for? Have him take his meals 
in the dining-room. Do you hear? Let 
him sit with me, or he'll grow up a bar- 
barian, with no manners!” 

And Miss Hannah was far too thankful 
for this grace on her brother's part to feel 
any humor in reference to manners. 

The Judge’s remark about hanging 
around the stable did not deter Theoph- 
ilus from playing there all that win- 
ter. If grown people will remember, 
box-stalls are admirable forts in which to 
hide during the attacks of Indians; and 
an old carriage, unused for many years, 
the cushions slit and dusty, is an excellent 
vehicle in which to journey to Asia or the 
north pole, as fancy may chance to drive. 
Miss Hannah used to wonder sometimes 
what Theophilus did with himself, all 
alone in the barn. When she asked him, 
he would think awhile, and then say, 


vaguely, 
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‘Oh, just play, aunt;” and Miss Han- 
nah was contented. 

She never dreamed of ‘‘ bringing him 
up,” as Old Chester expressed it; all that 
the boy did, and the little that he said, 
were perfect in her mild, frightened eyes. 
She treated him as an equal, if not as a 
superior — which, if Old Chester had 
known it, would have been a matter of 
anxiety and prayer. She used to talk to 
him a great deal in her incoherent way, 
and tell him her anxieties about the cost of 
things, and her worries over the Judge’s 
food. And Theophilus listened, and said, 
‘Yes, aunt,” and ‘‘No, aunt”; and Miss 
Hannah felt that at last she had a confi- 
dant. 

After a while Theophilus began to wan- 
der down through the orchard and look 
at Shantytown— dirty, good-natured, 
friendly Shantytown; and later in the 
winter he slipped across the road and 
made acquaintance with the pigs and 
chickens, and then with the children, and 
by-and-by he constructed a society of his 
own, of which Katy Murphy was the 
choicest spirit. 

The Murphys lived in the second house 
on the other side of the road. There were 
seven dirty, happy children, and a big, 
rosy, comfortable mother, and the usual 
drunken, bad- tempered father, and two 


pigs, and a cat, and the hens—such tame 
hens they were, too, Theophilus noticed, 
walking all about the room when the 


family was at table! The house was a 
series of little pens, without any ventila- 
tion to speak of; its earthen floors were 
laid in refuse bricks, and it was cheerful- 
ly and openly dirty. Of course the Mur- 
phys ought, by rights, to have been sick. 
Willie King told Dr. Lavendar that there 
would be a terrible outbreak of typhoid 
in Shantytown some day. But so far it 
had not appeared; which must have been 
very mortifying and disappointing to 
Willie. 

Theophilus had made acquaintance 
with Katy by offering her silently over 
the gate a tumbler of snow ice - cream. 
Katy, as silentiy, ate the slushy mixture 
of sugar and milk and snow, looking with 
big eyes at Theophilus. After that they 
became friends—quite speechlessly, how- 
ever. It was not until spring, when she 
showed him how to make licorice-water 
in a bottle, that their friendship began 
to be eloquent. 

But Theophilus said nothing about 
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Katy or Shantytown to his aunt. Miss 
Hannah sometimes saw the flutter of a 
ragged petticoat or a shock of tangled 
hair under a dirty cap; and once she 
asked him anxiously if he didn’t think 
perhaps he was seeing too much of those 
rowdy children. 

‘*No, aunt,” said Theophilus; which 
closed the subject—though Miss Hannah 
did suggest, hesitatingly, that perhaps he 
had better not let his uncle see him play- 
ing with the Shantytown children, be- 
cause he might be displeased. 

‘*He’s almost always displeased, isn’t 
he, aunt?” Theophilus said, meditatively, 
but had no thought of committing him- 
self to a promise. 

At first all the Murphy children played 
with him in the orchard, and there were 
the usual squabbles and bickerings. Katy, 
however, followed Theophilus’s lead in all 
their games, and never had any ideas of 
her own. She used to look at him with 
her mouth open and her eyes wide with 
wonder, but she never made an objection. 
So, by degrees, Nelly and Tommy and the 
other children were gently but firmly 
dropped. Theophilus found that friend- 
ship & deux was quite enough for him, so 
Katy became his constant companion. It 
was through this love for Katy that the 
Judge first really wounded the child, and 
laid up wrath against the day of wrath. 
It was the summer of the seventeen-year 
locusts. Old Chester will not soon for- 
get that summer. On every leaf, on ev- 
ery stalk of blossoming grass, on all the 
clover tops, were the locusts; the hot, 
still air was full of their endless z-z-2-ing, 
like the sharpening of a scythe. The 
children of Shantytown added largely to 
family incomes by collecting the locusts, 
picking them by the hatful or the bas- 
ketful, as though they were berries, and 
being paid by the farmers a few cents 
a peck. . Theophilus, however, forbade 
Katy’s taking part in this industry, which 
caused her soft eyes to well over with 
tears. 

** They kick,” said Theophilus; ‘‘don’t 
touch ’em.” 

‘They're ateing things up,” Katy mur- 
mured, longingly. 

The two children were sitting on a 
stile making bur baskets. Later, these 
baskets were to be filled with the little 
whity-green seeds of the mallow, which 
are ‘‘cheeses,” and are eaten when one 
eats the white ends of early grass and 
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calls itcelery. Theophilus was frowning 
with anxiety, because the handle of his 
basket, made with burs which were show- 
ing the blossoming pink at the end, would 
break, no matter how carefully he lifted 
it. His head ached with the worry of it, 
and with the sun, and the smell of the bur- 
docks, so he was glad to think about the 
locusts. ‘‘ They are eating things up,” 
he said, ‘‘and they are pretty wicked, so 
I'll tell you what you may do; you may 
catch a few, and we'll make them an ex- 
ample. For they are certainly bad,” said 
Theophilus, frowning. ‘‘ You go and 
catch twelve, put ’em in a flower-pot for 
a dungeon, and bring ’em up into the 
orchard this afternoon.” Then he kissed 
Katy tenderly, and put the bur baskets 
in the shadow under the stile, and went 
home to dinner, absorbed in thought. 

When Katy met him in the orchard 
with the imprisoned locusts, he had de- 
cided their fate. 

‘*My uncle’s a judge,” he said, ‘and 
he hangs wicked people. So we'll hang 
these prisoners. Only, first,” he added, 
his face beginning to glow, ‘‘ we must 
build the gallows.” 

Katy opened her mouth, speechless. 
Theophilus, however, expected no com- 
ment. He led the way, knee-deep, through 
arustling patch of May-apples, to a shady 
spot, where he proceeded to drive two 
laths into the ground as uprights, lay- 
ing another lath over them for a cross- 
piece. : 

‘*There, now!” he said, breathlessly. 
‘Of course, Katy, we must give them 
warning first, so that they may prepare 
to die. My uncle does that when he 
hangs people. Give me the flower-pot, 
and I'll tell them.” He lifted the shingle 
which formed the door of the prison, and 
surveyed the captives, tumbling and 
crawling over each other, each with the 
ominous black W on its membraneous 
wings—that W which meant war, Katy’s 
mother had said. ‘‘It means wicked, I 
guess,” Theophilus said, sternly. And 
then, in an awful voice, he bade the 
prisoners ‘‘ prepare to die.” ‘‘I hope it 
won't hurt ’em,” he added, slowly. 

‘* What, Theophilus?” Katy inquired. 

‘*To hang them, you know.” 

‘*Oh!” said Katy. 

‘*Do you think it will?” 

‘*T don’t just know how it do feel,” 
Katy admitted. 

Theophilus opened and shut his hands 





nervously. ‘‘I don’t like to put the rope 
around their necks,”’ he faltered. 

‘*Oh, lemme,” Katy said. 

‘Tt isn’t fair to make you doit. Oh, 
Katy, let’s let ’em escape. If we take the 
stone off the top of the shingle, they can 
get out, and we can play it was an acci- 
dent. Play one of them is a great gen 
eral; play he plans an escape—” 

‘*They’re wicked, Theophilus,” Katy 
reminded him. 

‘*That’s so,” said Theophilus, with a 
troubled face. 

‘* And I don’t mind putting the thread 
on ’em,” Katy coaxed. 

***Rope,’” Theophilus corrected her 
‘‘Are you sure you don’t mind? Had 
you just as lieves?” 

“*T just as lieves; I rother,” Katy said, 
eagerly. 

‘* Well,” the little boy said; but his 
voice was reluctant. ‘‘ They are wicked— 
there’s no use playing they’re not; and if 
you don’t mind touching ’em—”’ 

‘* Td like to,” Katy said, with animation. 

So Theophilus produced a spool of black 
sewing-silk which he had secured from 
Miss Hannah's work-basket, and measur- 
ing off enough ‘‘ rope” for each victim, 
instructed Katy how she should fasten 
it round what he called the ‘‘ necks” of 
the unfortunate insects; then he turned 
his back, shivering and clinching his 
hands, his face pale with emotion. 

‘**Katy, don’t forget they are wicked,” 
he kept reminding her, ‘‘and so they 
ought to be punished; it’s fair. Are the 
prisoners ready ?” 

‘* Yes, Theophilus; I’ve fixed ’em,” said 
Katy, joyously. 

‘** You must say, ‘ Yes, my lord,’” The- 
ophilus said, in an imperative aside. 

‘* Yes, my lord,” repeated Katy. 

Theophilus, with a majestic tread, turn- 
ed to the gallows, and began to tie each 
piece of thread to the cross-tree; but his 
hand shook. ‘‘I wonder if uncle says 
anything to ’em when he hangs them?” 
he murmured. He was so wretched that 
Katy was moved to say, 

‘** Theophilus, let me tie ‘em up for you? 
I just as lieves.” 

‘* No,” he answered—‘‘ no; I'ma judge, 
like uncle; and the judge has to hang 
people; my uncle does it every day.” He 
tied the last thread, and the wicked locusts 
began to spin round and round in their 
black silk halters. 

The two children were holding the 
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court of justice down in the orchard; it 
was a still, warm afternoon, the sky was 
deeply blue and without a cloud ; the grass 
under the apple-tree where the gallows 
stood was beaten down, but it grew so 
high outside that they did not see Judge 
Morrison coming up the path, and he 
stood still a moment looking at them, and, 
as it happened, heard Theophilus’s last 
remark. At first he did not understand 
the laths and the unhappy locusts swing- 
ing back and forth; but his nephew’s 
words enlightened him. He laughed, si- 
lently, thinking of his peaceful orphans’ 
court. ‘*‘The Judge doesn’t have achance, 
unfortunately,” he said to himself, and 
then brought his cane smashing down on 
the gallows. 

‘* Here, what are you about?” 

The two children jumped apart, guilt- 
ily. 

“Who's this girl?” the Judge demand- 
ed. 

‘*Tt’s Katy Murphy,” Theophilus said, 
with white lips. 

‘Well, clear out,” Judge Morrison 
said. ‘‘I don’t want you loafing on my 
place. Do you hear me?” 

Katy ducked, and ran as fast as her 
bare fat legs could carry her, bounding 
across the orchard grass, and scrambling 
over the gate at the end of the path. 

‘*So you’re hanging the locusts?” in- 
quired the Judge, contemptuously. 

‘* Oh,” said Theophilus, in a low voice, 
‘*T do not like you,” and he turned and 
ran after Katy, leaving his uncle feeling 
as though a humming-bird had suddenly 
attacked him. His tight, wrinkled mouth 
relaxed in a sort of smile. “‘ Well!” he 
said; ‘‘he doesn't like me!” He cackled 
to himself once as he climbed the hill. 
He had not been so diverted in a long 
time. 

Ill. 

So that was how the Judge began to 
get acquainted with his nephew. The 
mimie court of justice in the orchard 
tickled him immensely, and Theophilus’s 
enraged candor in saying he did not like 
him awoke a sense of humor that gen- 
erally only responded to the bitternesses 
and meannesses of his court-room. ‘“O 
most excellent Theophilus,” he said, ‘‘ how 
many people feel that but don’t say it!” 

He began to watch the boy, and some- 
times threw a condescending word at 
him. As for Theophilus, he spoke when 
he was spoken to, and once or twice in his 


small voice, unasked, expressed opinions 
which were not complimentary to the 
Judge. 

‘Uncle, why don’t you say ‘Thank 
you’to Aunt Hannah? Father told me 
always—” 

‘**Hold your tongue!” said the Judge. 

‘You're not very polite,” said The- 
ophilus, his heart beating hard, but his 
voice calm. The Judge put down his 
book and looked at him, the drawing- 
string around his puckered mouth relax- 
ing. 

‘* Well!” he said, with a chuckle. The 
child’s courageous dislike entertained him 
greatly. As for Miss Hannah, she was 
so frightened she could only murmur: 
‘*My dear little boy! Oh do—oh don’t 
—oh, brother, he doesn’t mean it.” 

Theophilus did not corroborate this 
statement; he ate his bread-and-butter in 
silence, and planned his plays with Katy, 
and thought how pleasant it would be if 
his uncle should die, and Aunt Hannah 
should marry some kind gentleman, like 
father, and have six little boys and six 
little girls for him tc play with. He told 
Miss Hannah so once, and her old, worn 
face colored faintly, and she said, 

‘Oh, Theophilus, now do—now don't 
—now, you mustn’t—” 

‘* Well,” he said, thoughtfully, “I’m 
going to get married myself; I’m going 
to marry Katy, and we'll live here and 
take our meals in the wash-house, and 
not with uncle; for Katy don’t like un- 
cle.” 

Miss Hannah was horrified; but very 
likely Theophilus did not hear her agi- 
tated reproof; he was arranging a new 
play. It was of such elaborate character 
—revolving, as it did, upon the capture of 
Katy by cannibals, and her rescue by 
Theophilus—that the next afternoon, 
when he and Katy acted it out, supper- 
time came and went and he was all un- 
conscious of it. When hunger and Katy 
reminded him of this oversight, he went 
into the Murphys’ kitchen, and had a 
piece of fried meat and a potato, sitting 
by the stove, and waited upon by Mrs. 
Murphy, who cuffed her children away 
from his chair, and put a stool under his 
feet, and told him he was the darlin’ boy, 
if ever there was one. 

‘‘Ach, Katy, ye spalpeen, ye! ye’ve got 
the fine sweetheart! When are ye's go- 
ing to set up housekeepin’, the two of 
ye’s?” 
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‘*Very soon,” said Theophilus. ‘I'd 
like some more tea, Mrs. Murphy. Katy, 
we'll get married next week, I think.” 

Mrs. Murphy winked at her husband, 
who was filling the room with clouds of 
bad tobacco smoke, and clapped Theoph- 
ilus on the shoulder with her kind big 
hand. ‘An’ what'll the Judge say?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t mind what he says,” The- 
ophilus answered, calmly. ‘‘ Katy and 
I don’t like him. He’s an unjust judge. 
Father said you must be polite, no matter 
how you felt inside. So I’m polite to 
him. But he spoke cross to Katy, and I 
don’t like him.” Then he got down from 
his chair and embraced Katy tenderly. 
‘It’s pretty dark out-of-doors,” he said, 
with a sigh; and Katy offered to escort 
him home. He looked at her longingly, 
for the shadows under the apple-trees on 
the hill were very black, but shook his 
head, and went timorously out into the 
twilight. 

Meantime Miss Hannah had some bad 
moments. 

‘**Where’s that child? Hannah, if that 
boy can’t be on time for his meals, he can 
go without. Do you hear?” 

Then the Judge opened his book, and 
added something in a sharp voice about 
a boarding-school. Poor old Hannah’s 
knees trembled; she looked stealthily out 
of the window between every mouthful; 
but it grew darker and darker, and there 
was no sign of Theophilus. 

** Where is that child?” the Judge said 
again, angrily. Miss Hannah looked 
over at him with a start, her cowering 
mouth opening in astonishment. His 
voice was anxious! It was such an 
amazing revelation that she could not 
speak. ‘Why, brother's worried!” she 
said to herself. 

The Judge did not, apparently, miss her 
response. He got up and went out of the 
room; in the upper hall he stopped, and 
leaning over the banisters, called down 
to her: 

‘‘Where does that child sleep?” 

She told him, tremulously; and a mo- 
ment afterwards heard him tramping 
overhead, and then the door of The- 
ophilus’s room opened and shut. Evi- 
dently he had thought the boy might be 
there; but he came tramping back again. 

‘* Has he come in yet?” he called down. 

‘*No, brother. Oh, yes, brother! Here 
he is. Oh, Theophilus, where—” 

The library door banged. 
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‘Theophilus, brother has been asking 
about you,” Miss Hannah said, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘My dear little boy, don’t you 
think you ought, perhaps, to be more 
punctual? I've saved some supper for 
you—” 

““T don’t want any. Katy’s mother 
gave me some. What was uncle in my 
room for? I saw the light—” Theoph- 
ilus was out of breath, for the orchard 
had been very dark; but without waiting 
for a reply he ran up stairs, and was back 
again in two minutes. ‘‘ Aunt, he has 
taken— He’sathief! He's stolen—my 
pipe!” Then he burst out crying, shak- 
ing with sobs, and stamping with anger. 
‘*He’s a thief! It was on the mantel- 
piece. It’s no fairs, going to my room. 
He’s stolen my pipe!” 

Miss Hannah was at her wits’ end. 
‘Tf brother hears him, he'll send him to 
school,” she thought, in despairing terror. 
Then suddenly Theophilus was calm. 

‘IT won't ery any more,” he said, in a 
shaken whisper; ‘‘ but—” 

And Miss Hannah was satisfied, hear- 
ing nothing threatening in that ‘‘ but.” 


That night, when she was asleep, the 
little boy arose, and creeping from his 
closet of a room across her floor, gained 
the entry; beyond, on the right of the 
wide hall, was the Judge’s library. The- 
ophilus went stealthily over the boards, 
stopping when one creaked loudly under 
his bare feet, and panting — and then 
creeping on again. It seemed to the 
child that it was after midnight, so long 
had he been lying awake, hating his 
uncle; but it was scarcely eleven o'clock, 
and Judge Morrison was working hard 
over his papers, with no thought of bed 
for a couple of hours. Theophilus softly 
turned the knob of the door, and pushed 
it a little, and then a little more. The 
instant blur of light confused him; he 
had expected to feel about for his pipe in 
the darkness. But he did not see his un- 
cle standing in a shadowy alcove of the 
room. The Judge was drawing a book 
from one of his shelves. As the child 
entered he stopped, his hand in mid-air, 
and watched him. Theophilus, breathing 
hard, and clinching his hands, went at 
once to the library table. It was piled 
with documents; four or five japanned 
filing -cases, battered and flaked, held 
brown linen envelopes tied with red 
tapes, and stuffed in, in overflowing and 
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‘** $0 YOU'RE HANGING THE LOCUSTS?’ INQUIRED THE JUDGE, CONTEMPTUOUSLY.’ 
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convenient disorder; in the middle was a 
dusty inkstand, with a bunch of quills 
beside it; in front of it the papers were 
pushed to the right and left to make room 
for work. Purdon’s Digest was open, 
propped on an unsteady heap of other 
books; on the floor, leaning up against 
the desk in tottering piles, were stacks of 
reports; every chair, except that which 
the Judge used, was full of pamphlets, 
and an old sofa was littered with bundles 
of papers; everything was thick with 
dust, and in inextricable disorder, The 
Judge, being master in his own house, 
allowed no woman to “‘clean up”; so he 
knew just where everything was. 

Theophilus opened a drawer in the 
writing-table softly, and looked in; and 
then another; no pipe. There was a desk 
on the table—one of those old-fashioned 
desks with a flap that folds back, making 
a slope, covered with frayed and ink- 
spotted velvet. He tried to lift the inner 
lid, which stuck—yielded—and then: 

‘* Well, young man ?” 

The lid dropped, clattering. Theophilus 
stared at him, speechless. His uncle's 
eyes narrowed, and he showed his yellow 
old teeth in a noiseless laugh. 

‘You are beginning early, most excel- 
lent Theophilus; you'll end as your lo- 
eusts did.” The Judge was more divert- 
ed than he had been in many a long day. 
‘*Very likely you will come before me, 
sir; and you may be sure I will do my 
duty!” 

Theophilus looked as though he were 
going to faint; but he did not ask for 
mercy. 

‘* Yes; you are beginning early—smok- 
ing, house-breaking— What was it, by- 
the-way, you hoped to steal?” 

‘* You,” said Theophilus, his teeth chat- 
tering in his head, ‘‘are a thief. You 
took my pipe.” 

‘*Hah!” said the Judge; ‘‘you mean to 
file a cross suit? Very good,sir. What 
is this about a pipe? I don’t allow boys 
to smoke in my house.” 

‘**T don’t smoke,” said Theophilus, in a 
whisper. 

The Judge dropped his banter. 

‘*Now don’t lie. If you’re a liar, P11—” 

‘*Oh,” cried the child, *‘ you are cer- 
tainly a very bad man. You stole my 
pipe, and say I tell stories. You tell sto- 
ries yourself; and you are a thief; it’s no 
fairs. Give me my pipe, or”—the little 
boy was deadly pale, shaking with anger 
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and hate—‘‘or—very likely I shall—prob- 
ably —be obliged to—to kill you, you 
know.” Then he burst into a storm of 
tears. 

The Judge looked at him with a sort 
of pride: courage, temper, truth :— he 
ought to amount to something. 

‘Tf you don’t smoke, why do you have 
a pipe?” 

Silence. 

** Answer me, you cub!” 

No reply. 

‘* Answer me, or you won't get your 
pipe. Why do you have it?” 

Theophilus looked at him, but said no- 
thing. 

The Judge was more and more pleased. 
‘** Well, you can clear out. I shall keep 
the pipe, and after this I'll lock my door. 
Clear out! Ive had enough of you. 
Wait a minute. Why were you late for 
supper? As long as I feed you, sir, you 
will be on time at your meals. Do you 
hear? Where were you?” 

‘* At Mrs. Murphy’s,” said Theophilus. 

His uncle’s face darkened. ‘‘ You are 
not to have anything to do with those 
people. If I hear of your playing with 
any of those Shantytown ragamuflins, I'll 
—I'll attend to you!” 

Theophilus shuffled back across the 
room, and shut the door softly behind 
him. 

The Judge sat down at his table, and 
his mean cold face relaxed into something 
like a smile. 

‘*Spunk!” he said. ‘*‘Confound him, 
he'll amount to something!” 


IV. 


‘*Tt’s my father’s pipe,” Theophilus told 
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Katy afterwards, ‘‘and uncle is a wicked 
man.” 

‘** But if you’re not usin’ of it, Theophi- 
lus,” she said, wonderingly, ‘‘ I wouldn't 
be takin’ on about it.” 

He looked at her wistfully, but he did 
not try to explain. Instead, he told her 
that he wished to get married at once. 

‘*T'd just as lieves,” said Katy. 

“We'll get married, and Ill keep you 
up in the garret,” said Theophilus, ‘* He'll 
not know. Then, when I get some money, 
we'll go away. Let’s play this morning 
that you are a princess turned into a drag- 
on. Play I am a prince coming to res- 
cue you, and you roar and eat me; then 
you turn into a beautiful princess—no, 
because where would I be if you had eat- 
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en me? Play you roar, and I'll cut off 


your frightful head; then Ill die, and 
we'll both come to life, and you'll be a 
princess.” 

Katy nodded. 

‘*Piay we're dead first,” said Theophi- 
lus, changing his plot as he proceeded. 


‘We'll dig our graves, and lie down in 
‘em to see how it feels to be dead.” 

Katy opened her mouth with interest. 
Theophilus reflected that it would be hard 
to dig his grave in the matted orchard 
grass, and led Katy up into the deserted 
and neglected garden. It would be easy 
to make a hole in the soft black earth un- 
der the larches, where the grass grew thin 
and pale. They picked some dandelions 
on the way, and Theophilus tore the long 
hollow stems into shreds, and passed 
them between his lips to make them curl. 
“They're awfully nasty and bitter,” he 
said; ‘‘ but I don’t mind. Here, let me 
hang ’em over your ears, Katy.  Prin- 
cesses always havecurls.” Katy allowed 
herself to be decorated in silent joy; to 
feel the dandelion curls brushing against 
her cheeks made her heart beat with pride. 
Then she sat down in the grass and 
watched Theophilus. He grew so happy 
in his digging that he forgot his wrongs, 
and talked eagerly as he worked. He 
said he meant, as soon as he got time, to 
dig under a big flat stone in the garden, 
because he believed there were things bur- 
ied under it. 

‘* What things, Theophilus?” Katy in- 
quired. 

“Oh, dead Indians, and gold,” said 
Theophilus, impatiently. ‘‘It doesn’t mat- 
ter just what. It’s treasures. But I'm 
so busy I don’t get time to dig ’em up.” 

‘‘An’ why was they left under the 
stone, then?” Katy inquired. 

‘* Well, why shouldn't they be left 
there?” he retorted, and enlarged so upon 
the treasures that Katy was convinced. 
She leaned her chin in her two little dirty 
hands, and crossed her bare feet over 
each other, as a duck does, and listened. 

‘It’s pretty hot,” said Theophilus; ‘‘ I 
guess we won't each have a grave; we'll 
just get buried turn about.” And then 
he stopped, and stood up straight, and 
wiped his little forehead, and said, in a 
manly voice, ‘‘ By George, it’s hard work ; 
by George!’ Then he bade Katy get up 
and be measured for her grave, for she 
was taller than he. 

‘Don’t you think you could be buried 
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by putting your legs under you?” he 
asked. ‘‘ It’s pretty hot, digging.” 

‘** Honest, I can’t,” she said, anxiously ; 
‘““my legs ‘ain't got no hinge in ‘em be- 
tween there and there; honest they ‘ain’t, 
Theophilus.” 

‘*Well,” said the grave-digger, bitter 
ly, ‘‘ Tl make it a little longer. But it’s 
long enough for me, Katy Murphy!” 

Katy was in despair lest she was going 
to lose her chance to be buried, and her 
big, gentle, stupid eyes filled up; at sight 
of which Theophilus sprung from the 
grave and embraced her 

‘**You shall be buried! Now don’t 
you cry, Katy. I don’t mind making 
room for your legs; only, they are a lit- 
tle long.” 

Katy cheered up at once, and listened 
to Theophilus telling his story as he dug 
—a prince and a princess, a cruel king, a 
jealous fairy, a poisoned cup, and—an 
open grave! 

‘*Now it’s ready,” Theophilus cried, 
exultant, throwing down his spade and 
preparing to step in; then he stopped and 
looked at Katy. ‘‘ You may get in first,” 
he said, with an effort; ‘‘ but you won’t 
stay very long, will you? Because I did 
dig it, you know. Still, you may stay as 
long as you want, Katy.” 

Katy, with delightful tremors, stepped 
into the shallow trench and lay down. 
‘Ouch! ain’titcold!” shesaid. ** There’s 
worrums! O-o-w!” 

‘** Don’t talk,” said Theophilus, anxious- 
ly; ‘‘ you’re dead.” 

Katy shut her eyes tightly, and sighed. 
Then she said, 

** May I get out, Theophilus?” 

‘Why, don’t you want me to shovel 
in the dirt?” he reproached her; but she 
squealed and scrambled up at the idea of 
such a thing. And Theophilus, elate and 
solemn, with shining eyes, stretched him- 
self in her place; he looked up and saw 
the fringe of thin grass on the edge of 
the grave, the dark, drooping branches of 
the larch, the gray, cloudy sky beyond— 

‘*Theophilus!” whispered Katy. ‘‘ Oh, 
my! here’s somebody !” 

Theophilus frowned and sat up. 
was Judge Morrison. 

‘*Theophilus! who is this girl? Here, 
you, clear out! What did I tell you, 
Theophilus? I will not have this scum 
about. Girl,do you hear? Clear out!” 
He raised his stick as he spoke. Katy 
shrieked, dived past him, and ran. The- 
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ophilus came up to him slowly, then 
suddenly lifted a trembling leg and 
kicked at him. The Judge took him by 
the collar and shook him, and then held 
him off at arm’s-length, aud laughed, his 
eyes lighting with appreciation. 


After that there was no question of 
Judge Morrison’s feeling towards his 
nephew. The boy amused him, and then 
interested him; his courage and candor 
gave him a thrill of pride; and by-and-by, 
strangely enough, in his withered, mean 
old heart there came something which he 
did not recognize, having never felt it: to 
be sure, it showed itself only in a disap- 
pointed irritation if Theophilus appeared 
stupid; in impatience if the boy looked 
tired, which he did very often; in anger 
if he chanced to be late, as he frequent- 
ly was, for supper. ‘‘ Broken his neck, 
probably,” the Judge would say, and look 
out of the window half a dozen times with 
a snarl of anxiety. Irritation and con- 
tempt are not often interpreters of love; 
certainly it was a good while before tie 
Judge recognized them. He only realized 
that he thought of the child very often; 
but he used to tell himself that that was 
because Theophilus was a nuisance. 

Still, he told Hannah to get the boy 
better clothes—though he forgot to give 
her any money for the purpose; and he 
snapped at her because Theophilus did 
not eat enough. Indeed, he watched the 
child constantly, his keen cold eyes soft- 
ening under a sort of film, as an eagle’s, 
when it looks at its young. Once, at 
midnight, he came knocking at Miss Han- 
nah’s door. ‘‘I want to feel that child’s 
pulse,” he said; ‘‘he looked flushed at 
supper, and you are such a fool, Hannah, 
you'd let him sicken on your hands.” 

Miss Hannah, palpitating with fright, 
sat up in bed and bade him enter. 

‘*T think he’s well, brother,” she said; 
‘*he said he was.” 

‘* As if either of you had sense enough 
to know anything about it!” the Judge 
retorted. He came in and went shuffling 
across the room to Theophilus’s door—a 
long, lean figure in a gray flannel wrap- 
per; he had a palm-leaf fan in one hand, 
anda red silk handkerchief, and he carried 
a tall brass candlestick — the old-fash- 
ioned kind, with a hood, and a spring in- 
side. He had a vague idea that the boy 
should be fanned if he was feverish, and 
perhaps his head ought to be tied up. 
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Theophilus was sleeping placidly, th 
flush all gone, and his face on its low )i| 
low looking a little thin. 

The Judge came back, blowing out his 
light as he walked. ‘* He’s to have a 
tonic. Do you hear? Have Willie Kine 
see him. A funeral is expensive,” lx 
ended, with a grin. 

Meantime Theophilus paid very little 
attention to his uncle; he did not recog 
nize any overtures for friendship. Katy 
had been banished (not that that made 
any great difference, because Theophilus 
could play down in Shantytown almost 
as well as in the orchard); Aunt Hannah 
was scolded; he himself was laughed at; 
his pipe was gone, and he believed any 
effort to regain it was hopeless; so what 
did he care about his uncle? Indeed, his 
bitterness grew as he discovered the prac- 
tical effect of Katy’s fright the day she 
had been buried; she refused for a long 
time to be married. She could not, she 
said, go and live in the garret, because 
‘*He” would find her and lick her, 
Kill her, maybe. No, she would not get 
married! 

But Theophilus pleaded with her with a 
passion of entreaty. ‘‘Oh, please, Katy. 
Don’t say ‘no’; oh, please—please, Katy |” 
And by-and-by there was no gainsaying 
him. 

‘* Well,” said Katy, with a sigh. 

‘“You put on your Sunday dress,” her 
lover told her, ‘‘and come to the gate 
after supper, and I'll be there and take 
you up to the garret. We'll play it’s a 
railroad journey.” 

‘*Father Williams must be gone to 
first,” said Katy. 

“Oh, he might tell on us,” objected 
Theophilus. But Katy said again that 
folks had to go to Father Williams before 
they were married. 

‘*“Why?” said Theophilus. 

But on this point Katy was vague; she 
had heard her mother find fault with 
girls for not *‘going to the priest” with 
their sweethearts; that was all Katy 
knew. 

‘* Well,” said Theophilus, reluctantly; 
‘it's too late to-day; but we'll go to- 
morrow. I’m going to be busy putting 
the provisions into the garret this after- 
noon.” Then he kissed Katy tenderly, 
and left her sitting on the fence, seratch- 
ing her bare legs and reflecting upon her 
wedding. 

The provisioning of the garret was not 
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difficult. Miss Hannah had gone to the 
sewing society that afternoon; of course 
the Judge was not at home; and the lit- 
tle boy had the gaunt, echoing old house 
to himself. If he had not been so inter- 
ested and excited, he might have been 
frightened at the silence and emptiness. 
Through the wide window in the upper 
hall the afternoon sunshine poured in, 
and lay in a dusty pool at the foot of the 
garret stairs; it pleased Theophilus to say 
to himself that he had to wade through 
this pool as he carried up his supplies. 
The stairs creaked under his eager feet as 
he lugged up one burden after another— 
raw potatoes, a loaf of bread, eggs, ap- 
ples, a pitcher of water. Then he brought 
some bedclothes from the press in the 
linen-closet—his little arms full, and the 
blankets and coverlets trailing on the 
ground, so that he walked on them and 
stumbled a dozen times before he reached 
the garret. 

It was nearly five when all was ready, 
and then the impatient bridegroom went 
to claim his bride. 

She was waiting for him at the gate; 
she had put on her red plaid dress, and a 
little red sack, and her hat with a feather 
in it; her feet and legs were ‘bare, how- 
ever, because she could not bring herself 
to wear her new shoes when it was not 
Sunday; she had an apple in her hand, 
and her round little face looked up trust- 
fully at her bridegroom. Theophilus hur- 
ried her up the path with such anxiety in 
his manner that Katy began to be fright- 
ened. 

‘‘Is He there, Theophilus?” she said, 
panting with their run up the hill. 

‘* Not yet,” said Theophilus. ‘‘ Don’t be 
scared, Katy. I won’t let him hurt you. 
If he should attack you, I will throw 
him down and tie him. Now, Katy, you 
climb on the back woodshed, and I'll 
help you into the window in my room, 
and then we’ll go up to the garret.” 

Katy was stolidly obedient. It would 
have seemed simpler to go in the back 
door and walk up stairs, but Theophilus 
preferred this dangerous mode of entering ; 
so she had nothing to say. When she 
found herself in the garret, however, her 
eyes widened with interest, and a little 
stir of imagination made her suggest that 
they put a chair against the door, for fear 
the enemy breakin. But Theophilus ob- 
jected. 

‘No; if he found the door locked, 
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he'd think maybe we were here; if we 
hear him coming, we'll hide behind the 
trunks.” 

There was plenty of opportunity to hide 
in the garret. It was a great loft, extend- 
ing, without any partitions, over the whole 
house; two chimney-stacks, rough with 
plaster and gray with dust and cobwebs, 
stood, half-way from the centre, at each 
end. 

‘** They are our breastworks to the foe,” 
said Theophilus. However, there was no 
need to hide, for no dreadful footstep told 
them of the approach of the enemy. 
They ate their supper, and then cuddled 
down on the pillows Theophilus had 
brought, and slept until the eastern win- 
dow began to grow into a shining blue 
oblong that opened into heaven. 

\ 

The real alarm did not begin down- 
stairs until nearly eight, when Mrs. Mur- 
phy appeared, apologizing and crying. 
Was Miss Morrison after knowin’ where 
her Katy was? The young one had lit 
out, and the holy angels would tell Miss 
Morrison that Mrs. Murphy didn’t know 
where she was, no more nor the dead; 
onless she was with the young gentle- 
man, who was after sayin’ he was going 
to marry her. 

The Judge, who had been angry be- 
cause Theophilus was late for supper, was 
immensely diverted at Mrs. Murphy’s 
tale, and bade her go and hunt for the 
children in the orchard, promising the 
boy a caning, and threatening Katy with 
the House of Correction; by-and-by he 
took a lantern and went out himself, 
looking through the shrubberies, and 
nearly falling into Theophilus’s open 
grave. The jarand wrench of his stumble, 
and the flash of remembrance of the little 
still figure lying there, made him sud- 
denly keenly alarmed, and so, of course, 
angry again; but anger did not help mat- 
ters. All that night they looked, and 
beat through the woods, and flashed lan- 
terns along the river-bank, and called 
and shouted; the Judge was dreadfully 
silent, and Miss Hannah prayed; but no 
children were found. 

The next day Theophilus and Katy ate 
and drank and played—their game being 
that Theophilus was a hunter, and caught 
apples in traps in shadowy caves under 
the rafters, and brought them home to 
his wife. Katy yawned in the afternoon, 
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and reminded her husband of Father 
Williams, and began to get rather tired 
of being married. So, towards dusk, The- 
ophilus said they would try to get out and 
‘‘go to the priest”; it was as they were 
coming softly down stairs that they sud- 
denly heard voices in the library, and 
darted back for shelter to their garret. 
But Katy was restless; in a few minutes 
she insisted upon crawling out again on 
to the staircase. Theophilus went after 
her and plucked at her sleeve. 

‘**He’ll catch you! Come away.” 

‘* Don’t,” Katy said, crossly. 

Theophilus crept back and sat down 
onatrunk. The garret was getting dark ; 
those caves under the rafters looked very 
black; as for what might lurk in them, 
Theophilus dared not trust his imagina- 
tion. He felt that if he began to think 
of their possibilities, his mind would de- 
cide upon dead pirates. Why pirates, 
why dead, Theophilus did not know; he 
only felt that that way terror lay. 

‘*T mustn’t get scared,” he told himself, 
breathing hard, and picking with nervous 
little fingers at the rotting leather of the 
old trunk. When he could not stand the 
silence and loneliness any longer, he came 
cautiously out to Katy again. 

‘*T can hear ’em talkin’!” she whisper- 
ed, excitedly. ‘‘She’s takin’ on awful.” 

‘*Come back,” whispered Theophilus; 
‘they don’t know you're hearing them.” 

Katy looked at him scornfully. 

‘*An’ would I be listening if they did? 
Theophilus, she’s eryin’!” - 

And, indeed, poor old Miss Hannah’s 
sobs reached her nephew’s ear—for the 
library door was ajar. At this he took 
his wife by her arm and dragged her 
back. 

‘‘T must tell Aunt Hannah,” he said, 
in great agitation; ‘‘I don’t want her to 
cry. When she goes to bed, I'll go down 
and tell her we are married, and living 
up here; but she mustn’t tell.” 

‘‘An’ leave me alone in the dark?” 
gasped Katy; and then, suddenly, she be- 
gan to cry. ‘I'd ’a’ brung a candle 
*stead of all them potatoes, if it had been 
me was doing it,” she said. Then she re- 
proached Theophilus for telling her to 
wear her Sunday clothes. ‘‘ They'll be 
shabbying on me,” said Katy. She moan- 
ed that she did not like living in a gar- 
ret, and that she wished she had never 
got married. ‘I’m going home to my 
mother,” she sobbed. 


Theophilus stood beside her in despair. 
He had never seen Katy in the role of hey 
sex. He got down on his knees, and pu: 
his little arms around her, and tried to 
reason with his bride—as other husbands 
have done before him, and with like suc- 
cess. Katy wept more loudly than ever. 

‘I don’t like being married; and | 
don’t like potatoes that ‘ain't been boiled: 
and I don’t like havin’ no bed to sleep in, 
only them pillows and things, which ain't 
no real bed; and I ain’t a-goin’ to stay. 
I'm going home to— my— mother!” 
Katy’s sobs were heart-rending. Theoph 
ilus was pale with misery. 

‘Why, you wouldn’t—oh, Katy, you 
wouldn't leave me all alone up here in 
the dark?” The poor young husband's 
voice was broken with emotion; he had 
forgotten the open door, and the wail of 
Katy’s sobs woke only the fear that his 
domestic happiness was threatened—not 
that the enemy might hear her. 

‘*T got to, Theophilus; I don’t like it. 
Honest, I don’t. Oh, Theophilus, change 
to Nelly for a wife? She'll do ye; she'll 
not mind the dark.” 

‘* No, she won’t do me,” he answered, 
tremulously; ‘‘I don’t want to change to 
Nelly; she don’t play nicely at all; and 
she’s always talking. I don’t want a 
wife that talks.” (Ah, Theophilus, how 
many men discover this when it is too 
late to ‘‘ change to Nelly” !) 

** Well, anyway, I’m going home to my 
mother!” wailed Katy; and this time the 
enemy heard. 

The Judge had been greatly shaken by 
this day of anxiety; the fact that tlie 
children were not immediately and easi- 
ly found had led to the conclusion that 
they must have wandered in the darkness 
along the bank of the river—and tlie 
black, deep, quick-flowing little river 
knew the rest. 

‘*He’s drowned,” the Judge said to 
himself over and over when, towards 
dusk, he sat in his library, his head bent 
on his breast. ‘‘I’ve lost him,” he said, 
and drew iu his lips, and played a tattoo 
on the arms of his chair. ‘‘ Lost him— 
lost him.” It was such a wanton and 
unnecessary loss; if the boy had fallen 
sick and died, one might say ‘‘Provi- 
dence,” and know a sort of dull acquies- 
cence. But this was pure carelessness; 
there was no need for such a calamity: 
the child had been neglected. ‘*‘ Hannah 
neglected him,” he said to himself; ‘ the 
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fool!—why couldn’t she have looked after 
him? She allowed him to play with that 
little Murphy devil. I’m glad there’s 
one less of them, anyway; she’s drowned, 
too, thank God! Well, I'll clean that 
place out. They've killed him—Hannah 
and those people between them. I wish 
Mary’d lived; she would have looked 
after him.” 

It seemed to him that Mary was some- 
how responsible; if she had staid at 
home and behaved herself, she could have 
taken care of the child, he thought, dully 
—so confused by this sudden meeting of 
love and selfishness, that whirled like two 
contrary and tumultuous streams through 
his dry old heart, that he forgot that if 
Mary had staid at home, Theophilus 
would not have been at all. He looked 
up when, with despair in her face, Miss 
Hannah came in. 

“They haven't heard anything yet, 
brother,” she said. ‘*Oh, brother, what 
do you think?” 

‘“‘T think that your promising nephew 
is drowned, my dear sister.” His lips 


curled back from his teeth as he spoke, 
and there was a gray pallor under his 
leathery skin; then he said, ‘‘ Damn you.” 

Old Miss Hannah sat down on a pile 
of reports, and covered her face with her 


hands. The Judge glared at her, and 
said something fiercely under his breath; 
yet they had never been so near each 
other before. 

Then, suddenly, from up above them, 
somewhere in the darkness, a shril!, child- 
ish wail wavered faintly, and dropped, 
and rose again. The two started to their 
feet together, and listened, breathlessly. 

VL. 

No doubt the reaction from anxiety, 
and the mortification of remembering 
how shaken he had been, made the Judge 
harder than ever. He had no pity; per- 
haps, even, he had no anger, which would 
have been humanizing in its way; he had 
mere disgust and determination. He 
‘cleared that place out” without a day’s 
delay. ‘‘ Pack!” he said ; and the Mur- 
phys packed. They did not know enough 
to use the weapon of the law to make 
delay; and, besides, who could use the 
law against a judge? 

** He’ll be putting us in jail,” said Mrs. 
Murphy, quaking and packing; ‘‘ and it’s 
‘your doin’, ye spalpeen!” she said shril- 
ly to Katy, and cuffed her sovndly. 


‘*You are to be off my premises by 
nine o'clock Saturday morning. I give 
you twenty-four hours’ notice,” Judge 
Morrison had told Mr. Murphy, who was 
too drunk to do more than hiccough, 

‘*Jest as you say, yer honor; jest as 
you—ach !—say.” 

And Theophilus? 

When that little sound of weeping had 
struck his ear the Judge had hurried, 
stumbling and breathless, into the garret. 
There had been a blank minute of rage; 
then he had flung Katy to one side, say- 
ing viciously something Theophilus did 
not hear. Then he clutched his nephew’s 
arm in a cruel grip, and storming and 
threatening for sheer relief, dragged him 
down to his library. There he spoke 
his mind» 

Theophilus sighed once or twice, and 
looked out of the window, but said not a 
word until the Judge had finished. Then, 
in a voice curiously like his uncle's, he 
said: ‘‘ You ain’t fair. I am going to 
tell God on you.”’ And waited for more 
abuse; but none came. 

‘‘Hold your tongue, and go to bed!” 
his uncle said; and the boy went. But 
Theophilus Morrison, alone in his library, 
put his head down on his hands, and 
drew a long breath. 

Miss Hannah, shaking and crying, led 
Theophilus to his own little room. She 
asked her broken questions, and exclaim- 
ed and protested and reproached him all 
at once. Theophilus made no response. 
When at last she kissed him good-night, 
and left him in the welcome darkness 
and silence, it seemed as though some 
weight was lifted from him. He sat up 
in bed and bent his face forward on his 
knees. He did not cry, but sometimes he 
sighed — that broken, despairing breath 
that age knows. He was very white and 
still all the nextday. In vain Miss Han- 
nah tried to make him talk, so that she 
might comfort him. He ate what she 
forced upon him, because she cried when 
he refused. But except to whisper once, 
‘* Aunt, I shall tell God on him,” he was 
silent. For Theophilus knew Katy was 
to be sent away; they would never see 
each other again. ‘‘ Never any more— 
never any more,” he said to himself over 
and over. 

But, spite of the Judge's orders and 
Miss Hannah’s care, Theophilus did see 
his wife once more. The morning of the 
Murphys’ departure he watched from the 
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orchard the loading of the dray in front of 
Katy’s door, and when he saw that Mrs. 
Murphy was climbing up, to sit on top of 
her stove and feather bed, and the chil- 
dren were standing about, ready to be 
packed in beside her, he went to the 
wash-house door, and called in to his 
aunt that he was “‘ going to say good-by 
to Katy.” He did not wait for her horri- 
fied protest, but ran, white and panting, 
down through the orchard and across the 
road. Mrs. Murphy screamed when she 
saw him, and poor swollen-eyed Katy 
hardly dared look at him, after her first 
glance. The men who were loading the 
wagon stopped and laughed—but Theoph- 
ilus was blind to all but Katy. 

The child had been pulled up to sit be- 
side her mother, and looking down at him, 
said, trembling, ‘‘ Good-by, Theophilus.” 

‘‘Shut your mouth,” said her mother, 
beginning to cry. ‘‘ The darlin’ boy; he’s 
that white—” 

‘‘ Katy,” said Theophilus, in a low 
voice, ‘‘as soon as I’m a man, I’m coming 
for you.” 

‘** All right, Theophilus,” said Katy. 

‘* You won’t forget we’re married?” 

‘*Oh no, Theophilus,” murmured Katy. 

‘*Oh, Katy, don't, don’t, don’t go and 
leave me!” he burst out. 


‘There, now, dear,” said Mrs. Murphy, 


‘don’t be takin’ on.” The big, motherly 
woman had a sudden impulse to pick him 
up and pack him with her brood among 
her pots and pans and feather beds. The 
little boy did not seem to hear her. 

‘* Katy,” he said, in a low voice, and 
looked up at her. Then, suddenly, he 
burst into tears, ran madly at the wagon, 
and tried to climb up over the big wheels. 
‘I’m going too; I’m going too—” he 
sobbed. ‘‘ Take me with you, Katy!” 
He clung to the wheels, and the men, 
laughing, pulled him back. 

Mrs. Murphy, from her perch on the 
feather bed, laughed too. ‘‘ Ain’t he com- 
ical?” said Mrs. Murphy. ‘‘ Well, there; 
bless him! Say, now, darlin’, go home. 
I'll be keepin’ your wife for you—” 

The wagon started, and Mrs. Murphy 
forgot Theophilus, and began to weep for 
her own hearth-stone from which she had 
been so cruelly torn away. Then she 
smacked the child whose fault it was, 
which made Katy weep also, and the 
wailing chorus rose above the good-byes 
of the neighbors, who stood about watch- 
ing the flitting. 
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As for Theophilus, he was quiet again. 
only looking with burning eyes at the 
little figure on the wagon, until a turn in 
the road carried it out of sight. 

Then he went home. Miss Hannah did 
not tell the Judge of this disobedience 
but she reproached Theophilus in her 
agitated, flurried way. 

‘* Now, my dear little boy, you must— 
you mustn’t—you know brother wouldn't 
—now you will remember, won't you, 
Theophilus?” 

Theophilus nodded, silently. He was 
perfectly apathetic. As the days went on 
he made no complaint of loneliness. He 
seemed to be just a silent, biddable child 
He fetched and carried for Miss Hannah, 
and took the tonic Willie King had order- 
ed, and learned his lessons, and never went 
down to Shantytown for play-fellows; but 
he turned away his head whenever his 
uncle spoke to him. If he was asked a 
question, he answered briefly; but it was 
impossible not to see the shrinking and 
fear and hatred on the little mild face. 
He used to try to play, at first. He said 
every day to himself that to-morrow he 
would make ink out of pokeberries. He 
had a fancy for pretending to be an earth- 
worm burrowing through miles of clay 
and rock, represented by the hay in the loft. 
But interest flagged, and he came back 
and sat listlessly by the fire in the wash- 
house, while Miss Hannah’s anxieties 
about him rippled on with mild incoher- 
ence which never needed a reply. Some- 
times after tea,when he had been stolidly 
unresponsive, the Judge would go back to 
his library with a pang which he supposed 
to be anger, and he would tell himself that 
Theophilus was as ungrateful as every- 
body else. 

‘*T would make something of him,” he 
used to tell himself. ‘‘ He has brains; he 
would be a credit tome.” And then he 
would think to himself, bitterly, how un- 
just it all was. ‘‘I never cared for a hu- 
man creature before,” -he said, not know- 
ing that this was his own sentence; ‘‘ and 
I’m a fool tocare now!” he added. *‘ Well, 
he’s not worth it. Willie King is an 
idiot.” In his rage and anxiety he was 
almost as incoherent as Miss Hannah. 
Indeed, he made no concealment of his 
feeling for the boy; he was harshly and 
openly anxious about him. He scolded 
Miss Hannah because he was pale, and was 
imperiousin hisorders thatthe childshould 
have this or that comfort, for which, in- 
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deed, with anguished reluctance, he once 
or twice gave her some money. Over 
and over he tried to make Theophilus 
talk. He was eager for a friendly look 
or word, but none came. The child never 
forgot. Once it came to the Judge as an 
inspiration that Theophilus had not for- 
given him for taking his pipe, and eager- 
ly he called the boy into his library. 

‘‘ Theophilus,” he said, ‘‘I have some- 
thing of yours; I’m going to give it back 
to you, only you are not to smoke, young 
man!” He ended with an effort to be 
jocose, that made the little boy look at 
him wonderingly; but he would not take 
the pipe. 

‘‘T don’t want it now,” he said, briefly, 
and went back to sit with Miss Hannah, 
leaning his head against her knee, and 
trying languidly to study his spelling 
lesson. ‘‘I don’t like spelling,” he said. 
‘There isn’t any ‘ because’ in just stick- 
ing in letters.” This was apropos of 

dough ” and ‘‘ doe,” which had present- 
ed difficulties that had moved Theophilus 
to tears. ‘‘ Katy could spell just as easy,” 
he said. And that was his only reference 
to his little tragedy; but it meant that he 
did not forget. 

Shortly after the rebuff of the pipe the 
Judge made still another effort. ‘‘ Here, 
young man!” he said; ‘‘is a present for 
you. Come! what do you say? Don’t 
forget yourmanners.” Hesnapped a half- 
dime down on the table by Theophilus’s 
plate with a little chuckle of generosity. 

‘*Thank you,” said Theophilus, listless- 
He slipped the coin into his pocket, 
afterwards Miss Hannah saw him 
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fingering it, and looking atit witha gleam 
of interest. ‘‘ Does it cost much to take 
a journey, aunt?” he said. And then he 
said, with a little animation in his face, 
‘IT guess I'll save up.” - And he even 
went so far as to put his half-dime into 
an empty cigar-box, which he said should 
be his bank. ‘‘ When that’s full I'll have 
enough,” he said. But by-and-by he 
seemed to forget it. 

As the winter passed he grew whiter 
and stiller. The Judge was bitter to all 
the world; Miss Hannah had a bad time 
of it, but Willie King had a worse. 

‘“What are you good for, anyhow?” 
the Judge used to say, sneering and 
frightened and angry all _ together. 
‘** What do you suppose I pay you for?” 

It appeared that Willie wasn’t good for 
anything. ‘‘Some spring has been cut,” 
he said; ‘‘the boy doesn’t care for any- 
thing.” Afterwards he said the child had 
no constitution, anyhow. 

At the end the Judge was with the lit- 
tle boy day and night, and perhaps the 
old man’s harsh misery softened the 
child. The last day, when from morning 
until morning the Judge had sat on the 
bed (it was his own, into which Theophilus 
had been put), the child looked at him 
once or twice, with a glimmer of interest 
in his face. 

“ Uncle,” he said. 

The Judge took his hand, and held it, 
opening and shutting his lips, and trying 
to speak. 

‘* Uncle, I—won’t—I won’t—tell God,” 
he said. 

And then he turned his face to the wall. 
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BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


\ JE passed heart-weary from the troubled house, 
Where much of care and much of strife had been, 
A jar of tongues upon a petty scene; 

And now, as from a long and tortured drouse, 

The dark returned us to our purer vows— 

The open darkness like a friendly palm; 
And the great night was round us with her calm: 

We felt the large free wind upon our brows, 

And suddenly above us saw revealed 
The holy round of heaven—all its rime 

Of suns and planets and its nebulous rust— 

Sable and glittering like a mythic shield, 

Sown with the gold of giants and of time, 
The worlds and all their systems but as dust. 























THE NEW FISCAL POLICY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THE LATE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS, WASHINGTON. 


NHE change in the fiscal system of 
the United States, considered wholly 
apart from the exigencies of the present 
war and the possible modification of our 
foreign policy following thereupon, has 
not come suddenly. It has been foreseen 
and accurately predicted by those who 
have had the advantage of comparing our 
system with the systems of other coun- 
tries. A brief reference to what has point- 
ed to the change will permit a clearer 
statement of what the change implies. 

The tariff has, since the foundation of 
the government, been the leading feature 
in the national finances. Originally 
sought and framed as a revenue mea- 
sure, when the Revolution had just 
ended, and a loosely united confederation 
of independent States threatened ruin, 
its fiscal strength has for a century been 
maintained, with a constant tendency to 
bring into greater prominence its political 
element of encouraging domestic indus- 
tries by restricting imports and foreign 
competition. Among the many changes 
in rates and administrative features made 
since the first tariff the protective idea 
has been held in view, receiving an occa- 
sional check only to be restored in greater 
vigor. Hamilton believed that an aver- 
age duty of one-tenth of the value of the 
imported merchandise would assure reve- 
nue and yet afford a reasonable encour- 
agement to home manufacturers. The 
consequences of the war of 1812, whetting 
the demands of domestic industries, more 
than doubled this rate, and the adherence 
to a tariff as the one great source of na- 
tional revenue led to a further increase 
before 1860, bringing the average on du- 
tiable imports to one-fourth, or twenty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. 

The civil war, by imposing the neces- 
sity of meeting an extraordinary expen- 
diture beyond all experience, led to a gen- 
eral resort to taxation, in which the tariff 
could not escape an increase. The free 
imports were practically wiped out, for 
they were reduced to an insignificant 
amount, and rates were raised or imposed 
with little regard to their general effect. 
By taxing all imports and by adjusting 
rates to a war basis the rate of duty col- 
lected reached the high average of forty- 


eight per cent., and under this rate the 
highest revenue collected from customs 
before 1870 was attained in 1866—8177. 
056,523. 

On three occasions in our history has 
the tariff been supplemented by interna! 
taxes. The excise duties on spirits and 
tobacco constituted an important feature 
in Hamilton's scheme of national finance, 
and established a precedent for future con 
duct. Abolished under Jefferson, it was 
restored when the war of 1812 made heavy 
drafts on the Treasury; but it continued 
in force only a few years. In no single 
year did the direct and internal taxes 
yield as much revenue as was obtained 
from customs; and in only two years 
from 1791 to 1864 did the government re 
ceive from any source other than the 
customs a sum appreciably adding to its 
income. The curious fever of speculation 
in public lands did produce notable returns 
in 1836 and 1837, and in the latter yea: 
gave even more than the customs—a re 
markable instance of financial folly. To 
1864, then, the tariff was regarded as the 
great national fiscal instrument. 

During the war internal duties were 
imposed on every possible form of busi 
ness activity. It is doubtful if even in 
the Middle Ages, when the line between 
tribute and taxation was hardly defined, 
any more searching and universal scheme 
had been imposed and patiently endured. 
Every species of manufacture, trade, pro- 
fession, and occupation was touched; the 
incomes of individuals, firms, associations, 
and corporations were taxed; all legal in- 
struments, ordinary receipts, and commer 
cial paper were made subject to stamp du 
ties ; legaciesand successions, gross receipts 
of railroads, ferries, canals, shipping, ex- 
press, insurance, and telegraph companies, 
paid their stated share to the government ; 
and, in strong contrast, lotteries, theatres. 
operas, and museums were assessed with 
banks, trust companies, and savings-banks. 
In addition to all this, licenses were re- 
quired from more than fifty occupations. 
To find in any other country the coun- 
terpart of such a minute and detailed 
scheme of duties would defy the efforts 
of the historian. 

At a time when the economy of tlie 
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country was thrown into a fever by the 
altered conditions of production and by 
the remarkable financial experiments in- 
cident to war, the people paid taxes royal- 
ly and willingly. In 1863 the internal 
revenue gave $37,640,788; and in 1866, the 
last year of the full operation of internal 
war taxes, 309,226,813, or nearly $90,- 
000,000 more than was ever collected from 
customs in asingle year. But the amount 
of revenue was only an incident when 
compared with the social changes that 
followed, due to the sudden imposition of 
the duties, and the constant modification 
they underwent when Congress sought to 
reduce them to a system embodying a cer- 
tain equality of burden. However light 
the taxes might be—even the penny stamp 
counted—an element of uncertainty, of 
novelty, was introduced, and at once spec- 
ulation entered into the estimation of busi- 
ness operations. This spirit was aggra- 
vated by an even more fertile source of 
disturbance, a depreciated paper currency. 
The merchant or operator not only counted 
the duties and imposts as necessary evils, 
but his ingenuity was aroused to evade 
them as far as was possible. ‘‘ Tax moral- 
ity” became a distinct and often humor- 
ous entity, though even now undescribed 
in any system of ethics. Large as the 
receipts were, they never came up to the 
expectations of the framers of the mea- 
sures, and both officials and economists 
lent their best efforts to devise means of 
closing the ever-widening gap between 
promise and verformance. As soon as 
the war was ended, repeal of internal 
duties was the rule. 

Strange to say, this repeal of duties be- 
came an even more complicated task than 
the first imposition and subsequent oper- 
ations. It was certain that the rates and 
kinds of duties had in the first instance 
been tentative, of unknown effect, and of 
uncertain operation. Everything believed 
to be tangible to a tax was made subject 
toa duty. When the time came to alter 
this jumble, as yet not fully tested, and 
worthy of a careful study if only for 
future reference, the changes were dic- 
tated not by purely financial reasons, but 
by a mixture of political and financial 
reasons, in which the political tended to 
become dominant. That the government 
would not require in revenue $520, 000,000 
a year —the amount obtained in 1866— 
was evident. That the internal taxes 
should be first reduced and readjusted 


was as evident. Not only did they yield 
three-fifths of the entire revenue, but 
they notoriously involved heavy duplica- 
tion of duties, as well as many petty aad 
vexatious features attending their collec- 
tion. In the exultation of having attain- 
ed a return from all sources seven times 
greater than had been reached in any 
year before the war, the detail of reduc- 
tion, of retaining certain features for a 
more judicious and scientific system, was 
not considered seriously. The excessive 
customs duties had stimulated domestic 
industries, and these industries claimed 
vested rights and demanded the main- 
tenance of a war tariff. Thus politics 
stepped in, and under its dictation inter- 
nal taxes were rapidly reduced, till spirits, 
malt liquors, and tobacco were the only 
leading sources of internal revenue. 

Even the sweeping away of hundreds 
of excise taxes did not reduce the revenue 
to a point that common prudence required. 
The wonderful success in meeting the great 
debt contracted by the war, and under tax- 
ation that could not be regarded as dan- 
gerously onerous, set an example to the 
world—not to be imitated, for it was reck- 
lessly done, but to be admired as an evi- 
dence of the exuberant fiscal possibilities 
of the nation. In spite of the repeal of 
taxes yielding hundreds of millions a 
year, there was still a handsome surplus 
to be applied to debt reduction, and to en- 
courage generous appropriations and an 
extravagance in public expenditure that 
threatened to debauch, and did debauch, 
public morality. A review of the finan- 
cial operations of the ten years from 1880 
to 1890 will produce a feeling of amaze- 
ment at the resources placed at the dis- 
position of the Treasury, and a sense of 
alarm at the manner of disposing of 
those resources. The average annual in- 
come in the first half of the period was 
$366,960,000, and the expenditure $257,- 
470,000, leaving an annual surplus of 
$109,490,000. In the second half the av- 
erage annual revenue was $375,460,000, 
and the expenditure $269,950,000, giving 
a surplus of $105,510,000. 

Such an extraordinary taking in taxes 
of a sum far in excess of the needs of the 
government constituted in itself a finan- 
cial evil. The debt service had already 
received a sum much larger than the 
terms of the sinking-fund required, and 
yet the surplus revenue could only be 
applied to further debt reductions, or be 
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hoarded in the Treasury to the derange- 
ment of the money markets, or be direct- 
ed into new expenditures under the con- 
trol of Congress. But the revenue might 
be reduced. To reduce the debt at the 
rate of $100,000,000 a year would destroy 
a very important class of investments, and 
undermine a good bank - note system so 
rapidly as to produce great uncertainty 
and heavy losses. The second plan would 
soon have involved an intolerable situa- 
tion, giving the Treasury overwhelming 
influence in the market, and offering 
great temptations of interference, with 
the risks of scandalous abuse of the pow- 
er. Congress, though urged to reduce 
the revenue, saw greater profit, local and 
personal, in enlarged expenditures, and 
in 1888 the upward move was initiated in 
earnest. For eight years, from 1881 to 
1888, the expenditures had averaged $257,- 
180,000 a year, not falling below $242,- 
000,000 or rising above $268,000,000 in any 
year. The amount expended in 1889 was 
$281, 996,616, and in 1890 it was $297,736,- 
487 — an increase of $38,000,000 in two 
years, with revenue rising by an almost 
equal amount ($37,000,000) in the same 
time. 

Then Congress took hold of the prob- 
lem of reduction, and by the McKinley 
bill, which took out the one great rev- 
enue-producing item in the customs—the 
sugar duty—and was accompanied by an 
extraordinary increase in expenditures 
producing no return, not only wiped out 
the surplus revenue, but created a deficit. 
An overflowing Treasury, having diffi- 
culty in making use, proper or improper, 
of its resources, in two years faced a 
deficit, with revenue seriously impaired, 
and saddled with heavy and increasing 
expenditures. Itis not necessary to name 
in detail the course of events; an average 
for the period of 1891 to 1897 will tell the 
story in all eloquence. The average in- 
come was $345,590,000, and the average 
expenditure $360,790,000, leaving the Trea- 
sury on the wrong side by more than 
$15,000,000 a year. Since 1893 two attempts 
have been made to remedy this deficit. 
The tariff law of 1894, moderate as was 
its changes from the tariff of 1890, gave 
promise of relief, that was cut short by 
the law of 1897, the most extreme measure 
of protection ever passed by Congress. 

This résumé of recent financial experi- 
ence is necessary to bring into promi- 
nence the prevailing current of action. 
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If revenue was to be reduced, it was in- 
ternal duties that were first to be repealed, 
or purely revenue import duties, such as 
those on tea and coffee. If still further 
reduction was to be had, and the internal 
revenue offered no more objects to be 
freed from taxes, it was the purely rev- 
enue duties of the tariff that were to be 
wiped out. When the process had been 
carried too far, and a deficit in revenue 
was to be met, it was the tariff that should 
afford the increase—in the one case by a 
reduction in protective duties and the in- 
clusion of a revenue duty (the law of 1894) ; 
in the other, by the aggravation of protec- 
tive duties to more heavily tax in appear- 
ance the dutiable imports, and so produce 
on paper a higher revenue return. From 
a fiscal instrument with incidental protec- 
tion to industry the tariff has become an 
instrument of protection with incidental 
revenue. The war tariff collected 48 
cents on every dollar of imported mer- 
chandise subject to duty, but it was im- 
posed on more than four-fifths of the to- 
talimports. The tariff of 1897 was framed 
to collect 51 cents on every dollar of duti 
able imports, and falls upon one-half of 
the total imports. The range of duties 
has been restricted and the rates in- 
creased, leading to a concentration of 
very high duties, primarily protective, 
upon manufactured goods, from which a 
good part of customs revenue has hereto- 
fore been obtained. It is not surprising 
to find that the law of 1897 is proving a 
disappointment from the revenue side. 
This is not a question of protection or 
free trade, for it is only from the revenue 
stand-point that I shall regard it. Noone 
who has carefully studied the movement 
of the foreign commerce of the United 
States can fail to have been impressed by 
the notable decay in the revenue features 
of imports. By gradually concentrating 
and increasing duties upon foreign manu- 
factures the true sources of revenue have 
been more clearly defined. Among the 
thousands of duties imposed by the tariff 
schedules, hardly a dozen contribute an 
appreciable sum tothe Treasury. In only 
a single instance have these few items 
shown an ability to hold their importance 
as objects of revenue. The explanation 
is simple. The development of domestic 
production and manufacture has made 
foreign supplies less necessary, and the 
general tendency has been to restrict im- 
portations to such articles as cannot be 
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produced or made in this country. To 
the foreigner the market of the United 
States has been a contracting market, un- 
able to absorb what was long its natural 
taking, and becoming an aggressive and 
powerful competitor in lines where its 
peculiar strength confers almost a mo- 
nopoly. This change is reflected in de- 
creasing and more closely selected im- 
ports, and in the rising export of domestic 
manufactures. 

Any revision of the tariff that should 
not take this change into consideration 
would fail of its purpose of revenue. The 
truth has been more and more enforced 
that no revision of the tariff which passes 
over commodities of general and almost 
necessary consumption, like tea and cof- 
fee, can make the revenue as large as it 
should be, or enable the tariff to hold its 
position of importance as a producer of 
revenue. No juggling or shifting of du- 
ties, ostensibly for revenue, but really for 
protection, can force a larger tribute from 
imports, or even a tribute that will yield 

he share of revenue that has been expect- 

ed from the tariff. In 1887 the imports 
of pig-iron were valued at $6,200,000, and 
gave in revenue $2,810,000. In 1897 the 
imports were only $517,000, and the reve- 
nue $88,515. No duty that could be im- 
posed on pig-iron could make it an object 
of revenue. Iron is only one instance in 
many of this change in conditions, and 
both raw materials and manufactures 
show the same trend. The imports of 
manufactured iron and steel in 1887 were 
$50,619,000, and gave to the Treasury 
$20,713,000 in duties; in 1897 the govern- 
ment obtained less than $6,600,000 from 
imports valued at $16,362,000. 

It has been this decay in tariff possibil- 
ities that has made new sources of reve- 
nue necessary, and this necessity the new 
financial measures have recognized to the 
full. Not a single tariff duty is altered, 
and only one, a purely revenue duty on 
tea, is added. All else is to be laid on 
internal sources—a remarkable change of 
policy in public finance since the passage 
of the Dingley tariff, about one year ago. 

No doubt abundant criticism could be 
made of the new revenue measure. Its 
preparation was postponed for many 
months, although the large demands in- 
cident to the staving off of war if possi- 
ble, or the meeting it if actual, were fall- 
ing upon a Treasury living in part upon 
its accumulations, and not on its ordinary 
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income. The excuses made for this delay 
were not good, for they showed blindness 
to existing commercial conditions, and a 
notable adherence to a policy that was no 
longer applicable. When the pressure of 
events became absolute, it was the war 
measure of 1862 that served as a model to 
the proposed measure. That a multipli- 
city of taxes, applying to many forms of 
business activity, of differing qualities, 
and hastily imposed, should have embod- 
ied a scheme to be imitated at this day 
was in itself improbable. More thought 
and selection, a more careful examina- 
tion of the sources of State revenues, and 
an avoidance of a duplication of taxes, or 
of taxes touching thrift and the employ- 
ment of small capitals, would have led to 
a bill of equal revenue ability without 
dangerously approaching that vague line 
which divides taxation from exaction. 

In a year of normal expenditure the 
government requires an ordinary revenue 
of about $450,(00,000. Of this sum $100,- 
000,000 is obtained from the postal and 
miscellaneous receipts, and the customs 
and internal revenue must make good 
the balance. The tariff, at best, will give 
about $180,000,000, and the existing inter- 
nal revenue system may be depended 
upon to give about $150,000,000. Here, 
then,on paper, is a revenue of $430,000,000 
in a year of good returns, or some $20,000,- 
000 less than expenditures in an ordinary 
year. A deficit was inevitable under the 
conditions existing at the end of 1897, 
before any extraordinary demands had 
been created. The tariff was falling be- 
hind, and no increase of internal taxes 
could make good this deficiency. At 
least $75,000,000 a year more revenue 
would be needed, and this estimate of de- 
ficiency was set aside for one much larger 
—from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 a year 
—as soon as the war was inevitable. 

The sudden emergency created by war 
expenditure thus called for radical treat- 
ment. It was a situation in which a 
‘possible ” return from experimentai tax- 
es would not suffice. An assured reve- 
nue from definite sourees—and the fewer 
and more profitable the sources the bet- 
ter—was imperative. It was little wonder 
that even the Ways and Means despaired 
of making the tariff produce an apprecia- 
ble part of $100,000,000 additional reve- 
nue, much less of any larger sum. In- 
ternal duties alone held out a promise 
of proper performance. As a result, the 
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general features of the stamp duties of 
1862 are revived, and a number of 
other imposts have been added. A full 
detail of items and of rates would not 
assist to a proper understanding of the 
novelty of the measure or of the fiscal 
policy it involves. Legal and business 
instruments, transactions in stocks and 
securities, gross receipts of many impor- 
tant and highly concentrated occupations, 
such as express, telegraph, telephone, and 
parlor-car companies, legacies and suc- 
cessions, insurance, etc.—each description 
of tax, whether stamp, license, or on gross 
receipts, would require a special exami- 
nation to determine its revenue ability 
and its effect upon the transaction or oc- 
cupation taxed; and even such an exam- 
ination would be open to many errors. 
As the bill passed the House, an annual 
income of $105,000,000 was expected from 
its provisions; as the bill came from the 
Senate, a very much larger but somewhat 
indefinite sum, ranging from $150,600,000 
to $200,000,000, is looked for from its tax 
provisions, 

There is every likelihood that the larger 
return, $200,000,000, will be needed to 
meet the actual expenses of the govern- 
ment under the new policy that it has 
adopted. The actual cost of the war is 
of secondary importance, for it can—and 


under any condition will—be largely if 


not entirely met by loans. The new 
taxes cannot reach their maximum of 
production for some years, and due al- 
lowance must be made for the possi- 
bilities of evasion— always large, even 
under the most just of systems. While 
maintaining the ordinary rate of ex- 
penditure as it existed before the war, 
three very costly and non - productive 
objects of expenditure seem likely to be 
added—a large and permanent navy, a 
permanent standing army for foreign as 
well as for home service, and the admin- 
istration of distant colonies. A number 
of incidental questions have also arisen 
in connection with the future of the new 
ventures—the construction and control 
of the Nicaragua Canal, the subsidizing 
of shipping lines that will ‘‘ecarry the 
flag’ round the world, and, as is hoped, 
extend American commercial interests 
and our political influence even to domi- 
nation among the neighboring states of 
Central and South America. New pos- 
sessions imply new responsibilities of pro- 
tecting and developing their resouzces 
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and populations, and these responsibil; 
ties involve great expense. An “ impe 
rial policy ’’ must be paid for in an ‘im 
perial manner.” So it is safe to predict 
that when conditions have simmered 
down to peace and normal relations the 
United States will require all of the 
$200,000,000 a year additional revenue be 
lieved to be provided by the new measure 

This will not arise wholly from ex 
penditures. The cost of the navy in 
any year since the war had not passed 
$32,000,000 until 1897, when $34,560,000 
was reached. A navy for offence and 
defence, with objects so distant as thie 
Philippines to be protected or kept in 
subjection, will demand a larger sum. 
and $50,000,000 a year will not be too 
much. The army has cost in time of 
peace as much as $55,000,000 in a year: 
in war it costs nearly $1,000,000 a day, 
and on a return of peace can never be 
brought down to its former cost or di- 
mensions. From $75,000,000 to $100, 
000,000 will be required, for no less than 
three corps of occupation, in climates 
deadly to our people, must be kept effec 
tive. Even at the lower figures these 
two branches of the service would re- 
quire $125,000,000 a year, without any 
civil servants sent to those newly ac 
quired colonies. A civil list of unknown 
size would be a necessity, but it may be 
assumed that enough local revenue could 
be squeezed out of the existing popula- 
tions to meet that expense. 

While leaving an apparent surplus, on 
the supposition that the $200,000,000 are 
obtained, there would be in reality no sur 
plus, and even a deficit. It must be borne 
in mind that the government has faced a 
deficit during the current year of at least 
$50,000,000, and would have done so with- 
out the war expenditures. The deficit 
under the Dingley law would have be- 
come a permanent feature as long as that 
law was continued, for it arose from a 
disregard of trade conditions. Each year, 
therefore, a part of the new revenue must 
have been swallowed up in meeting the 
deficiency of the tariff revenue to produce 
what was expected. An even greater 
draft would be required by the change in 
revenue consequent upon the adoption of 
the new possessions. 

The largest single source of revenue 
under the tariff is sugar, and about $80,- 
000,000 a year is to be obtained under 
existing rates. But the sugar product of 
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Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii will be admitted free of duty into 
the United States. What this means, 
even when the figures are taken from pre- 
vious years, a little estimate will show. 
The average importation of foreign su- 
gars into the United States each year is 
$,000,000,000 pounds. Of this quantity 
Cuba alone has in the past supplied more 
than one-half; and from the other islands 
named, Hawaii excepted, enough sugar 
can be obtained to bring the quantity to 
2.500,000,000 pounds, or five-eighths of the 
whole importation. This means the wip- 
ing out of five-eighths of the sugar rev- 
enue, or some $50,000,000, which must be 
made up from other sources. A still 
further reduction must be made for other 
products imported from these islands— 
such as tobacco, hemp, and fruits—mak- 
ing the prospect of heavier taxation at 
home still more probable, as well as assur- 
ing the permanency of the internal taxes 
now imposed. 

In thus veering from a financial system 
in which taxation of imported merchan- 
dise has been the leading feature, to one 
based almost entirely upon internal taxa- 
tion, it is not only the form but the sub- 
stance that is altered. Capital becomes 
the object of taxation. The steady prog- 
ress towards an income tax made in 
countries where democracy has recog- 
nized the force of wealth in dividing class- 
es is a notable feature of modern popu- 
lar finance. France has for some years 
sought to incorporate an income tax into 
her system, believing that it would still 
more tend to equalize the general distri- 
bution of well-being among the people, 
and at the same time give what may be 
the most important source of state income 
in her finances. In the United States the 
same tendency has been even more pro- 
nounced. At first, taking the form of a 
dislike of the ‘‘ money power,” it found 
ventin propositions for paper money, free 
silver at a ratio to gold widely divergent 
from the commercial ratio, government 
certificates, advances as loans on farm 
products, and a number of such schemes, 
designed to make the payment of debts 
easier by wiping out a part or a whole of 
the capital of the debt. From money- 
lenders it was an easy transition to re- 
cognize in corporations, and especially in 
trusts, huge instruments of oppression, 
by which the poor and well-to-do were 
crushed. They used the inexorable law 


of competition to destroy their smaller 
and weaker competitors, and once settled 
in a monopolized market, they could 
squeeze the consumer and the wage-earn- 
er for their own profit. But the bond or 
share holder, the holder of realized capital, 
was the support of those corporations, and 
the fear of his machinations became pro- 
nounced. Sothe money power, the bank - 
er, the corporation, and the trust were 
objects of solicitude, and have figured in 
many political campaigns as real issues. 
To tax them implies a certain control 
by government, as well as a certain tak- 
ing, for the government, of a part of their 
gains. The experience in 1894, when an 
attempt to tax incomes was thrown out by 
a decision of the Supreme Court, showed 
how far this feeling had gone. It was well 
understood that the tax received its sup- 
port almost entirely from the West and 
the South, and a very important considera- 
tion leading to this sectional or geograph- 
ical division was the belief that such a 
tax would fall almost wholly upon the 
North and the East, where realized capital 
was supposed to be found. So narrow a 
view can only be laid to ignorance of 
general economic principles, but it proved 
sufficiently effective to secure the adop- 
tion of an income tax. The taxation of 
single corporations has been adopted in 
the new measure, together with duties on 
legacies and successions, and all forms of 
corporate activity. As a measure of pro- 
tection against or retaliation upon sup- 
posed monopolies, and as a measure for 
appropriating to the state a part of great 
fortunes, these taxes commend themselves 
to the financial theories of a democracy. 
The gradual shifting of political power 
from a small and somewhat favored class 
to the largest component of any political 
community has been accompanied by this 
growth of socialistic taxation. It has fur- 
ther led to progressive taxation, in which 
the amount of tax is determined by an 
arbitrary scale of duties, graded by the 
amount of property to be taxed. This 
scheme of progression finds a place in the 
new system, and notably in the legacy 
tax, where it has features so oppressive as 
to contain a direct discouragement to 
realized wealth. As a step towards penal- 
izing accumulations of wealth, the mea- 
sure is of interest, but the point to be in- 
sisted upon is the cutting loose from a 
narrow adherence to a tariff on imports. 
WorTHINGTON C. Forp. 
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BY JULIAN 


CHAPTER I. 


THE COMPANY AT THE CLOCK HOUSE. 


N the stone posts of the entrance to 
QO the iargest estate near Powellton, a 
few miles to the northeast of Fishkill-on- 
the-Hudson, is the painted word “ Bel- 
view,” but the people of the neighbor- 
hood call the place the ‘‘ Clock House.” 
This is because of the great clock, with 
perhaps the only plain plate-glass dial in 
our country, which almost grotesquely 
fills the face of the short thick tower in 
the front of the square Colonial mansion. 
As seen from other hills and risings— 
from Powellton, and from nearly as far 
as Fishkill —this big disk, always illu- 
minated at night, hangs in the lower air 
like such a moon as only the Japanese 
have the courage to paint. Except from 
a distance, or from the high seat of a 
hotel stage, nothing of the Clock House 
is to be seen, because the park which 
frames it around is enclosed by a tall 
brick wall built upon an embankment. 


From a stage-driver’s seat, or when one 
stands before the superb gate of orna- 
mental iron-work which breaks the wall 
at one end, one may see a part of the La- 


mont place. The view would bewitch 
the senses were not even more beautiful 
public views so common throughout that 
grander park which we call the Valley 
of the Hudson. 

The place was built by the present 
owner's great-grandfather, who, though 
a Scotchman, early embraced the Ameri- 
can cause, performed a long and honor- 
able service as judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and retired from that 
post on the very day of the death of his 
friend General Washington. It was at 
first the finest country house in Dutchess 
County, and to-day it has lost nothing 
by standing, unimpaired, as a noble ex- 
ample of the dignified and hospitable 
fashion of our forebears. The long grace- 
ful reaches of a double wave. of well- 
trimmed grass are broken by a driveway, 
flung down like a loop of yellow ribbon 
by the mansion which caps the soft 
bosomlike crest of the first grassy wave, 
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and, on either side of the house, by 4 
grove of oaks which act as screens, and 
were planted to serve as such. They are 
intended to prevent all possible visua] 
intrusion upon the sports, the siestas, and 
possibly the courtships, which chime wit) 
such a place; in a word, to accompany a 
sort of English idea of privacy, which 
was that of the original Lamont, founder 
of the American family. This came with 
his blood as it stirred first across the At 
lantic. There privacy is held to be the 
first essential of home comfort, if not of 
existence, and even the last of the La- 
monts clung to this tradition. 

It was after midnight of a day in tlie 
early spring of 189-, while the real moon 
and the brightly lighted windows of tlie 
house dimmed the diluted effulgence of 
the huge clock face, that two labor 
ers, belated on their way to Powellton, 
stopped to stare through the gate and to 
listen. 

‘*T can’d hear noding,’ 
a moment of silence. 

‘I don’d, neider,” the otaer replied; 
‘‘vind’s der wrong vay, or maype der 
glock’s shtopt already.” 

‘*Vould dot mean—” 

‘Dot ’d mean dot der olt Kurnel’s 
det,” said the other. ‘‘Dwice I’fe seen 
der houze lighted up, all aplaze, like it is 
now. Firsht dime vos for a grant pal! 
vhen dey camed home—der Kurnel und 
his pride. She vos a angel vot neffer 
vos meant for no such vorld as dis. Und 
der second dime vos only a year after- 
vards, vhen she dite in shildbed. I vos 
a young feller dot dime, und came mit a 
lot of oder young chaps sbecially to hear 
der glock dicking, shlow und shlower 
und shlower, as it alvays does vhen 
det comes by dot houze. I dit hear it, 
too—derrible slow it dicked; und den I 
didn’t hear it no more, begause it shtopped. 
She hat dite vhile I vos listening.” 

‘*T hear it now,” said he who had been 
the first to speak, a youth of twenty- 
two. 

‘Do yer? 
had passed sixty. 
vot I used to got.” 


’ said one, after 


I ton’t,” said the other, who 
‘“My hearing ain't 
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‘“Und it ain’t so shlow, neider,” said 
the first speaker. 

‘“‘Tt’s got to be shlow,” said the other, 
positively. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell yer der Kur- 
nel’s dying? Vell, den, it has to be shlow; 
it alvays got to been derrible shlow at 
such a dime.” 

They passed on up the road and were 
gone, but the subject was taken up with- 
in the house. Tappin, the butler, bustled 
in his quick, nervous, somewhat pompous 
way into the dining-room on the ground- 
floor to fetch the decanter of cognac to 
his dying master’s bedside, and never sus- 
pected that his father stood, in the posture 
of a servitor, behind the empty chair at 
the table’s head, and before the figures 
of Hamilton Lamont, his wife Deborah, 
Archibald Paton and his wife Flora, Isa- 
bel Lamont, the dying Colonel’s mother, 
and several other relatives and connec- 
tions long since rubbed off the slate of 
earthly reckoning. Nor did he know— 
how could he?—that only a minute be- 
fore this, in bending over the Colonel to 
eatch his whispered ‘‘ milk and brandy, 
Tappin,” he had pressed his substantial 
body literally through and around an- 
other Etherian, Editha, once the child 
wife of the dying man. 

His errand to the dining-room did not 
disturb the Lamonts of the past. They 
continued their conversation while he 
was by, but they did so in their own 
fashion, which could not jar the com- 
pletest silence. They thought, instead of 
speaking; they knew what was thought, 
instead of hearing it; indeed, though they 
saw far better than we, it was by an ex- 
tended comprehension that they did so. 
Each Etherian took the guise of a form- 
less cloud of faintest light—a puff of 
luminous vapor around a spark a trifle 
brighter than the rest, yet not bright 
enough to be distinguished by mortal 
vision. Thus most of them appeared to 
each other. I say ‘‘ most of them,” be- 
cause it was different with those who had 
known each other intimately as men and 
women, or as spirits among men. They 
saw each other somewhat as they had 
appeared on earth. So strong is our im- 
aginative faculty that it resists death, 
and in an assembly of old friends like 
this the Etherians recall each other's 
physical personalities. It is immaterial 
whether they really saw their old selves 
in this earthly way. They believed they 
did. But it was a faint and nebulous 
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view, as unsubstantial as recollected vi- 
sion would render it. 

These at the Clock House saw Editha 
as she had been fond of dressing herself 
just before her last illness, in a robe of 
blue cloth, flaring open above the waist, 
to show a loose under-dress of thinnest 
lawn, which left her beautiful neck as bare 
as her plump oval face in its framing of 
black hair. And those she had known 
among men she, too, saw as they had 
been wont to dress. The other Etherians 
were mere rays to her vision—though 
they were as readable to her as books. 
She was obliged to imagine the human 
aspect of the elder Mrs. Lamont, who died 
before she had been born. She thought 
of her as being like the old lady’s well- 
remembered portrait in the dining-room. 
And that was how Mrs. Lamont seemed 
to those who had known her in woman- 
hood—with her kindly, motherly, wise 
face above a quaint evening gown of the 
first year of this century. The others 
were all commonplace, latter-day figures. 

Editha’s happy presence made itself felt 
in the dining-room soon after the fleshly 
Tappin had taken away the object of his 
errand, 

‘*We knew you had come, dear,” said 
the elder Mrs. Lamont. ‘‘ We have all 
been thinking of you.” 

‘‘Thank you, mother; I am very glad 
to see you all,” said Editha. ‘‘ You were 
talking about the clock. Is its beat very 
slow?” 

‘*Not very,” said Hamilton Lamont. 
“Tt is lengthening the intervals between 
the ticks, but his release is not to be im- 
mediate.” After a pause he added, ad- 
dressing his mother: ‘‘ But you and Editha 
have been here some hours. The rest of 
us have just come, and are preparing for 
the disclosures that are to be made to us. 
Give us time to learn what is happening. 
I only know that the Colonel is passing 
from earth to us. He appeared to us with 
the summons to come and exert our- 
selves in our various interests, and that 
is all that any of us know.” 

‘**T beg pardon of all of you,” said Mrs. 
Lamont. ‘‘Thetruth is that I have been 
called so often that I can instantly put 
myself in the receptive state. I learned 
everything before I reached here. But 
do not let me delay you. . Things are hap- 
pening that are of the greatest moment, 
the keenest interest, to most of you.” 

Eagerly the new arrivals prepared to 
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comprehend the family crisis. The di- 
apbanous clouds of light that had clus- 
tered before the great carved marble fire- 
place scattered, each going to a place by 
itself. After a few moments each began to 
receive an account of what had befallen 
the family. The disclosures came with 
what to us would have been bewildering 
rapidity, until all learned the truth, re- 
gardless of their prejudices and predilec- 
tions. They absorbed the intelligence 
much as we read the news flashed upon 
stereopticon screens in our streets at elec- 
tion-times. Each event took the form of 
a reproduction of an actual occurrence 
in the life of an earthly Lamont. The 
revelations began with the family affairs 
at the last moment, receding to whatever 
point led each visitant to the situation as 
he last knew it. Each scene came like 
a flash of light, and the words spoken 
by the living Lamonts— yes, even the 
thoughts which prompted speech or si- 
lence in each tableau—were made known 
to these disembodied intelligences. With 
a great extension of our faculties, even we 
could have seen these tableaux flashing 
like pulsations of light before each vapor- 
like form. 

Presently all came together again to 
discuss their readings of the future, for, 
given the premises in any case, Etherians 
at once divine the future, more or less 
clearly according to their differing pow- 
ers, as we shall see. 

‘* How the clock will race when the old 
wretch is once out of the house!” said 
Hamilton's wife, Deborah. 

‘“My Alex?” exclaimed the old Col- 
onel’s mother, in surprise. 

‘*Oh, Deborah, you forget that I am 
here!” said Editha, softly. ‘‘Surely you 
saw him as he has been since I came to 
his bedside. I threw the influence of my 
love around him, and such a kindly smile 
set itself on his dear face, so calm did 
his sleep become, and so gentle were his 
dreams—oh, you could not speak as you 
do of him if you really knew him.” 

‘‘He was always gentle enough tow- 
ards you,” Hamilton said; ‘‘ but, come, 
now; he’s been a bear to every one else, 
you must admit.” 

‘*Aunt Isabel,” said Mrs. Paton, ** you 
see clearly. Who is this new claimant 
to the estate?” 

‘*Tt is a woman, and her path is cross- 
ed as if by chasms,” Mrs. Deborah re- 
marked. 
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‘*Do not attempt to deceive, Deboral).” 
the Colonel's mother said. ‘‘ We see your 
hand in the making of the pitfalls in the 
girl's way. Take care you do not go too 
far in your ill-judged kindness to your 
son Jack. The friendships that this in- 
nocent child will develop among us here 
will be too powerful for your plans.” 

** But why do we not know her? She 
does not connect herself with any scene 
in this house.” 

‘*She is my daughter's child,” said 
Mrs. Lamont, ‘‘ but you do not know her 
because her parents were separated from 
the family in anger years ago, and are 
both on earth. It is for those of us who 
love justice to see that she is made thie 
heir, and to see also” (here she gave a 
swift glance at Deborah Lamont) ‘‘ that 
the plots of those who would couple this 
fortune with evil are brought to nothing.” 

‘*Tam not able to see far as yet,” said 
Editha, despairingly, ‘‘ though I can read 
the present perfectly. My husband thinks 
he has no heir except Hamilton’s son, 
Jack—or Archibald, the son of our cou- 
sins, the Patons, here. Though you are his 
brother, Hamilton, and your son would 
naturally be the heir, the mere mention 
of Jack’s name angers the Colonel. He 
says he would squander the property, 
therefore he turned to Archibald to-day, 
and was met by an unexpected obstacle.” 

‘Why not say he has disowned Jack? 
I know it,” said Mrs. Deborah. ‘Oh! 
what an outrage it is! You are all against 
my son. Talk of justice! Why, the prop- 
erty is his by right.” 

‘*T think the only justice is what is 
happening,” said her husband. “If I 
could, I would not exert my influence to 
have Jack made the heir. Better far 
that the property should go to the State 
than that the honored old house should 
become the rendezvous of courtesans and 
blacklegs, and the scene of his orgies. I 
gave up all hope for him before my re- 
sponsibilities ceased.” 

‘** When did yours cease?” his wife ask- 
ed, warmly. ‘‘Iam his mother yet. He 
was always led to expect his uncle’s for- 
tune when ours should be exhausted. He 
has pursued pleasure, but only as thou- 
sands do who are similarly placed. He is 
not in the way of any of you. Why are 
you all bent on wrecking his future?” 

‘* He owes the wrecking of his life to 
you, Deborah,” said the elder Mrs, La- 
mont. ‘‘ You indulged him in everything. 
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You always condoned his faults; you 
even encouraged him in his idle, mis- 
chievous course.” 

‘‘ Young Archie’s refusal to accept my 
husband’s offer,” said Editha, ‘‘ so excited 
the Colonel that I had difficulty in calm- 
ing him. When he told Archibald to-day 
that he would make him his heir on con- 
dition that he changed his name to La- 
mont, Archie not only refused to accept 
the condition, but spoke rudely, and— 
well, the Colonel’s indignation was natu- 
ral. Archibald said that he had not only 
made his own name famous by his writ- 
ings, but that it would be an act of dis- 
honor to his father’s memory to change 
it. 

‘* The fact is, as we all know,” said Mrs. 
Deborah, in her most combative tone, 
‘‘that the Colonel used the most insult- 
ing language about Archibald’s family, 
saying that it was common and vulgar. 
He told Archibald that his father had 
been dependent on his, the Colonel’s, as- 
sistance, to lift him out of financial trou- 
bles and keep his head above water. He 
said that his father died in his debt, 
though he might have paid him had he 
not been too self-indulgent. Archibald 
was furious at the old badger, and I ad- 
mire him for it.” 

‘* Archie’s a good boy,” said his father. 


‘TI am proud of him.” 
‘‘He is far too quixotic,” exclaimed 


Mrs. Paton. ‘‘I hope he has not gone 
too far to retreat. I seem to see him in 
the will at the end of this confusion.” 

‘Archibald is happy with his work 
and his friends in New York,” interposed 
Deborah. ‘‘ He is too true a man to stoop 
to rob my boy of his rightful heritage.” 

“Your son will not inherit the prop- 
erty, Deborah, no matter what you do,” 
said Mrs. Lamont. ‘‘Take my advice; 
employ your influence to save him from 
worse misfortunes to come.” 

She rose to forbid a reply, and went 
with Editha to the side of the bed where 
the Colonel lay, making a feeble fight for 
the life he had spent in pampering an 
imperious independence and pride. His 
wrinkled face, the color of old leather, 
and crowned by atousled mass of snowy 
hair, looked like an eagle’s, so beaklike 
was his great curved nose in proportion 
to his shrivelled face. His had been a 
troubled sleep, but instantly on the arrival 
of the only two beings who had ever 
loved him he grew more calm. Mean- 
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time his faithful old servant Tappin, who 
rarely left his bedside, betook himself to 
his own room, and flung himself in all 
his clothes upon his bed, where the spirit 
of his father sought his company. Young 
Archibald Paton sat, wide awake, in his 
bedroom. He was a tall and handsome 
man of thirty years, thin of frame, with 
a pale, nervous face, the strength of which 
was in his high brow and kindling eyes. 
His face was American, but the unmis- 
takably French cut of his pointed beard 
gave him a Parisian air. The rings and 
the charms which rattled on his watch- 
chain were other relics of the years he 
had spent abroad. His father and mother 
found him calmly reading a novel by the 
light of his bedroom candle, though the 
day had been the stormiest of his life, and 
he was determined to leave the house next 
day, putting it behind him as he had al- 
ready done with the offer of all its own- 
er’s wealth. 

Mrs. Deborah sought her son and found 
him in Powellton, at cards, in the hotel. 
She stood close beside him as he drew 
toward him the small silver coins he had 
won with his last hand of cards. 

‘* Come,” she said, by a focussing of her 
thought upon his mind. 

He leaned back in his chair, hesitating 
a moment in that position. Then he rose, 
and leaving the coins where they were, 
said: ‘‘I won’t play any more. I feel pe- 
culiar—that is, I can’t keep my mind on 
the game. Buy my share of the drinks 
with that money. I am going to get a 
breath of air.”” Then he passed out with 
his mother, and walked to a carriage- 
block by the road, and sat down. He 
imagined that he gave himself up to 
thought about his affairs; in reality he 
was engaged in a struggle to comprehend 
the counsel his mother poured out upon 
him. 

Beside the Colonel's bed the old man’s 
mother turned to her daughter-in-law. 

“IT cannot think why you are here,” 
she said. 

‘“Why I am here?” Editha repeated. 
‘* Where should I be but beside my hus- 
band at this time of change?” 

‘You can serve him best by going to 
Laura Balm. Do you not feel her need 
of you?” 

‘*Feel it? How do you mean? I feel 
something—fluttering at my intelligence 
—tugging at it, as if to pull me somewhere 
—but it is not clear.” 
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“Tt is my granddaughter, Laura,” Mrs. 
Lamont said. ‘‘ My daughter's child, of 
whom the others spoke as the heir. Don’t 
you remember thatthe Colonel quarrelled 
with a younger sister over a love-match 
that he forbade? It was with a man of 
doubtful character; you must have known 
of it.” 

‘*T didn’t know there was a child 
by that marriage. But if I am needed, 
let me try my utmost, instantly,” the 
sympathetic Editha replied. ‘‘ Where 
shall I find my niece?” 

‘* Laura is a sweet girl,” Mrs. Lamont 
replied, ‘‘and you are called to her be- 
cause you and she are in the completest 
affinity. You will be thwarted some- 
what, but don’t ask how, or allow your- 
self to be discouraged, for even while 
you fancy yourself helpless you will 
comfort and encourage her amid serious 
difficulties and alarms.” 

‘* What am I to do?” 

‘* You will find that she does not know 
of us. She has lived in the completest 
innocence, and, so far as the world is con- 
cerned, ignorance. She must be made 
acquainted with and brought to the good 
fortune that awaits her, but many mis- 
haps and counterplots will have to be 
overcome. Go at once. Concentrate 
your mind on hers. As soon as possible 


dominate her so that you can counsel 


her. The power is in you. Exercise it. 
It is we who rule the affairs of men and 
women in their greatest crises. They 
call what we do by such names as im- 
pulse, conscience, foresight, judgment— 
a hundred fumbling, foggy words; but 
all this you will understand quickly. 
Now go. Will yourself at Lingard’s 
Mill, beyond Fishkill. Just after you 
leave Fishkill, on the right of the main 
road, is a lane leading to the north. She 
is in the first house—the only house near 
the main road. I see you have no time 
to lose. She is in trouble and under bad 
influence; but it is weak, like a!l evil in- 
fluence. Go. I will care for my son.” 

‘Ought I to leave him? Can you 
soothe him as I could?” 

‘*Go, child. Ican control my son, while 
you cannot. My part is to make him 
realize that there is a Laura Balm. He 
does not know it. We will bring them 
together if he lives long enough. As for 
soothing him, the world says that a mo- 
ther’s is the only love that is unselfish; 
certainly vours cannot be more tender.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
A PEARL OUT OF SETTING. 


WHEN Editha’s spirit reached the house 
in which she was to find Laura Balm, she 
was surprised to discover it a laborer’s 
tenement—a tiny, aged brick cabin, wit), 
an undulating roof green with moss. It 
consorted so well with its pastoral sur- 
roundings that we Americans would car- 
ry off a camera’s reflection of it were it 
in some other country than our own, 
because of its picturesqueness and Old- 
Worldishness, but nowhere could we con 
sider it a suitable shelter fora gentle girl. 
It was all the more picturesque, perhaps, 
because it was in need of repair, and be 
cause the yard around it was in a state 
of disorder. Editha hovered before the 
place for a moment, shocked at finding it 
so different from what should be the abode 
of an heir to the Lamont wealth. In- 
doors, matters were worse. The disorder 
had all the ear-marks of a slattern’s house- 
keeping. Even the débris of the last 
meal—at which a whiskey-bottle had fig- 
ured conspicuously — still littered the 
table. 

But upstairs in a sweet-aired, tidy room, 
upon a snowy bed, amid the pretty-pretties 
with which a girl of refined taste would 
surround herself, lay a beautiful maiden 
fast asleep. Her sunlit hair, caught up 
in a knot at the back, hung loosely on 
either side of her finely cut face. Grief 
and trouble were enthroned behind that 
face, yet these were too newly come to 
have left a trace there. Its shape was 
slender oval, its type was spiritual and 
dainty, yet the lips were full and eloquent 
of kindliness, humor, and the qualities 
that accompany robust health. Editha 
could see the girl’s eyes through their 
closed lids, and knew that they were large, 
and of as light a blue as the sky when the 
sun ishighest. It wasa good and lovable 
face that appeared there above a ruffle of 
snowy lace, and it impelled Editha to kiss 
her—if an Etherian touch to the girl's 
cheek may be so called—with many of 
those soft kisses which pray God most of 
us have been and are often to be blessed 
with, yet that we can never be certain we 
have enjoyed, because they are as gentle 
as the glances of angels, as soft as the 
breathings of flowers, and as noiseless to 
our ears as the music of the sun’s rays 
that sing their way through space. 

‘‘Laura! dear Laura! I am come to 
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you,” the spirit said, in a thought-whis- 
per; ‘*a loving friend is with you. Tell 
me, sweet child, what is troubling you. 
How can I help you?” 

The golden-framed cameo face upon the 
pillow moved with gentle restlessness, a 
slender arm, like ivory tinted with the 
sap of rose petals, was pulled from under 
the bed-covering and thrown down upon 
it. The corners of the budding lips drew 
downwards in an expression of sadness 
and perplexity. A sigh which only keen 
hearing could catch escaped from the 
sleeper. Laura was telling the child wife 
her troubles; at least she was recalling to 
herself the state of her mind, and fancy- 
ing some one in dreamland had sympa- 
thized with her. 

The kindly Etherian drew back and 
fixed her gaze with intensity upon the 
dreaming girl. 

‘*No, no,” she cried, ‘‘my powers are 
not yet strong. What does she say? Her 
father away—does not know where; mo- 
ther ill—shrieking — carried from this 
house? Can she mean that her mother 
is mad? She is alone, friendless, penni- 
less—she certainly is thinking that to 
me. But I get only fragments, and can- 
not connect them. I must understand 
her. Dear Laura, try again to tell me 
everything.” 

Were we to content ourselves with 
such slow and patient processes as Editha 
commanded in order to absorb what in- 
formation she got from Laura Balm, this 
story would lag unconscionably, and it 
would be disappointingly incomplete as 
well. Let us arrive at the same goal 
quicker and better by our own methods. 

It was more than twenty years, then, 
since Laura’s mother made her choice 
between the guardianship of her brother 
the Colonel,-at the Clock House, and that 
of Jerrold Balm, the lover whose aimless 
life had led the Colonel to refuse him even 
the standing of a visitor at the Clock 
House. Her choice made, Laura’s mo- 
ther saw the Colonel’s door closed behind 
her forever. She married, and went to live 
in Europe, bravely determining to make 
the best of a match which even she mis- 
trusted. The ill-mated couple were never 
happy after the bloom, the novelty, of 
their new relationship had gone. Balm 
had searcely a trace of her strongest quali- 
ties—pride and ambition. She was refined 
in her tastes and pure of soul, while he 
was coarse in his and without sufficient 
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principle to ballast a well-ordered or even 
a reputable career. They quarrelled. He 
violated his vows of fidelity. She scolded 
and cried, and in the end he left her and 
her baby daughter, sending them after- 
ward that portion of his income which is 
usually left after the exactions of a mis- 
tress have been met— barely enough to 
keep up a partnership between body and 
soul. 

Hearing that an old servant had be- 
come a widow and was living alone at 
the tiny cluster of cottages called Lin- 
gard’s Mill, Mrs. Balm came as a boarder 
to the house in which we have found her 
daughter. She never made her return 
to America known to her brother. Her 
pride wasunbendable. The servant died, 
and in his turn her husband married, and 
died, and the poor home of the Balms 
was thus quickly left in charge of this 
second widow. Mrs. Balm escaped from a 
terrible illness with the loss of her mind, 
and had been taken to an asylum only a 
week before Editha’s visit, leaving Laura 
alone with a woman of what is called in 
the South ‘‘ poor white” stock, a virago 
at best, and at the worst a frequent victim 
of drink. 

Laura’s little world was thus shattered 
ata blow. For her world had consisted 
of nothing more than her mother and the 
books out of which Mrs. Balm drew an 
education for her. The changing women 
of the cottage touched upon her life only 
as they waited upon her as servants. 
Now, for a week, she had been alone. 
And on this day when Editha had come 
to her she had been made to see not mere- 
ly that she was alone, but that she was 
helpless and friendless. And this she 
learned through even harder faring than 
necessarily falls to those who are in such 
a desperate strait. 

“You! You! upthere! Yes, I mean 
you; come down here at once.” 

Thus her landlady, Mrs. Turley, scream- 
ed up to her from the stair-bottom early 
in the afternoon preceding Editha’s visit. 
She had never before addressed Laura in 
such a manner, or shown her the slightest 
lack of respect. 

The young lady came down in such a 
state of surprise that she might have been 
likened to a person moving through a 
dense fog. It was when she reached the 
one common room of the house—the 
kitchen, sitting and dining room — that 
she saw that Mrs. Turley had been at 
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some of the neighbors’ drinking, and had 
brought back with her a companion call- 
ed Bill Heintz, a hulking loafer who had 
never done a stroke of work within the 
recollection of any one, and whose fre- 
quent, long- drawn-out disappearances 
from the village saloon were the only 
contributions to the neighborhood wel- 
fare he had ever made. 

‘* You hain’t set out nothing to eat for 
me and any friend I might bring home,” 
said Mrs. Turley. ‘* I'll bet you’ve taken 


good care to snatch a bite for yourself, 
but if I find you’ve teched that corn- 
beef I left in the cupboard, I'll make you 
sorry for it.” 

‘*T have eaten nothing since break- 
‘**T have been waiting 


fast,” said Laura. 
for you to—” 

‘*Oh, you was, was you?” said the vi- 
rago, with bitter insolence and contempt 
in her voice. ‘‘ You was waitin’ fer me 
to bile coffee fer you and put out the pre- 
serves and dance behind your chair. I 
know’d it. I could have told you that, 
Bill. Well, those days is gone, I kin tell 
yer; and still differenter days ’11 be com- 
ing,onless you pay me for the board that’s 
been due since a week before your mother 
was took, yellin’ and kickin’,to the ’sylum. 
Onless you pay me this here minute, 
you'll wait on me—d’ye see? Don’t stand 
there, you lazy lummix. Go to your 
room and get me my money, I tell 
yer.” 

Laura looked calmly at the woman, 
without reproof or surprise in the gleam 
of her clear blue eyes. ~ 

‘*You must not speak to me like that,” 
she said. ‘‘ You forget yourself.” 

‘*She hain’t used to no sich talk,” said 
Heintz. 

‘*You shet up,” said the drunken wo- 
man. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you 
a-mindin’ your own business? I forget 
myself—do I, miss? Well, then, it’s be- 
cause I can’t see much difference between 
us, cept you’re a pauper andI hain’t. Do 
you think you kin stand me off without 
my rights with your high and mighty 
airs? You hain’t got no money. They 
told you at the post-office they’d have to 
git your mother's hand to the receipt fer 
the letter what's there fer her, or they was 
*bliged to keep it. Oh, I’ve been there 
and found everything out! So, Bill 
Heintz, she'll never have a red cent. 
Well, then, what are yer going to do about 
it? You don’t know? Hain’t troubled 
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yerself to think, have yer? Well I have. 
then. I'll have no beggars playing 
they're ladies round me ‘f I know it. I'l! 
give you till Tuesday to pay what yer 
owe, and if you don’t, out you go, and 
I'll sell yer things over yer head. Where's 
yer relations I’ve heard so much whisper 
ing about? My man that’s gone heard ‘t 
you belonged to a lot of rich folks. Fetch 
‘em along if you’ve got ’em—that is, if 
they'll reckernize yer, an’ if you ever had 
a father, which I doubt. If you can’t do 
that, go and earn your living.” 

‘* How kin she earn a living?” Heintz 
asked, while the young lady stood before 
them, pale and mute as a marble statue. 

‘*'You shut up, Bill,” said the drunken 
scold. ‘‘How kin she? Well, if she 
won't go out to service, there’s another 
way she'll quickly come to, in Newburg 
or some o’ them big towns.” 

‘*Tll go to my room now,” said Laura, 
gently. 

She turned to go; but it did not suit 
the drunken humor of the older woman 
to end the matter there. She gripped the 
girl with a strong hand and bade her set 
the table and prepare the coffee, while 
she, ‘* her betters,” as she called herself, 
enjoyed a bite. 

‘‘Mrs. Turley,” said the girl, firmly, 
‘* you have been drinking. I am sorry 
to have seen you like this.” 

‘*Drinking? Do you dare to fling it 
in my face that I’ve had to take a glass 
to cheer me—I, who found myself saddled 
with a lazy thing like you?” 

‘*This must stop,” said Laura. ‘* Take 
away your hand, and do not ever speak 
to me like that again. I will not permit 
it!” 

‘* Will yer permit this, then?” the wo- 
man asked, and dealt the girl a blow on 
the head which threw her heavily upon 
the floor. 

As Heintz saw the cruel blow levelled 
at the gentle girl he sprang to her rescue. 
He was too late, yet found time to grapple 
with the furious woman and prevent a 
continuance of the assault. She fought 
Heintz like aman, pommelling him, while 
her arms were flung about like flails. Fi- 
nally he caught her arms and twisted them 
until she came to her knees upon the floor 
and cried for mercy, promising to leave 
the girl alone. While the disgusting 
tumult raged, Laura slipped out of the 
door. 

At half a mile’s distance from the 
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house she gave vent to her feelings, and 
cried until her tears were spent. Then, 
with swollen eyelids and her thoughts 
still in wild confusion, she continued her 
walk. She had been most unfortunate 
all her life, but as she could not know 
that, it seemed to her that ill fortune had 
just begun to come, and with a violence 
past all parallel. She realized that she 
must leave the only shelter she knew in 
all the world, but she was as ignorant of 
what lay before her as a tropical fawn 
that escapes from a menagerie in the 
North in midwinter. 

As she walked, Jack Lamont drove by 
and noticed her. Her dress and carriage 
suggested that she was a lady. Her 
face, though swollen by crying, strength- 
ened ,the suggestion. To meet a lady, 
hatleSs, in tears, on a lonely road, piqued 
his curiosity. 

‘*T beg pardon,” said he, reining up. 
‘“You are in trouble. Can I help you in 
any way?” 

‘Thank you, sir; I don’t need assist- 
ance,” she veplied, stiffly, from instinct. 

‘* A friend in need—you know the rest. 
And I am willing to be yours,” Lamont 
persisted. 

‘I don’t need any assistance, thank 
you,” said she. 

Feeling rebuked, but vowing to him- 


self to keep this pretty girl in mind for 


possible future sport, he drove on. And 
thus the two persons for whom the fates 
were mixing a witches’ broth met in ig- 
norance of their relationship, and parted 
unenlightened. 

Darkness soon fell, and Laura Balm 
crept to her chamber, there to indulge her 
hopes in the face of an uncertain future 
which she knew must begin with the 
morrow. Of only this was she certain— 
that she must step forth into a huge un- 
charted world in the morning to make 
her way alone; to make her fortune, or to 
mar it worse. Then came the supernat- 
ural visitor to break the oblivion which 
youthful sleep had brought, and to make 
Laura recall her pressing misfortunes 
down to their dregs. 

‘*T read her mind and her memory al- 
most clearly now,” Editha thought; ‘* but 
she does not faintly approach a know- 
ledge of me. I willtry again.... there, 
a little harder willing and I should have 
almost made myself visible. But she only 
murmurs ‘ Mother,’ ‘ Mother,’ and fancies 
herself with her. But I really have 
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made some progress. She conveyed her 
thoughts to me, at least. Laura, I am 
no mere friend. I want to be your other 
soul, your wiser self. I will give you the 
power to face the world with a brave and 
a calm heart. I will try to influence all 
who are about you to bring you to your 
home and your kin.” 

‘*Stay with me, mother,” Laura mur- 
mured once again in her sleep. 

Day was sending its first messengers to 
rouse the east, so that the kindly influ- 
ence of the Etherian, which could only be 
exerted between sunset and dawn, must 
quickly end. Reluctantly Editha threw 
around the sleeping girl a last intenser 
effort of her personality, and focussed her 
mind, with its message of hope and cour- 
age, strongly on the sleeper’s brain, as if 
to bathe her in an assurance of security. 
Then she kissed Laura’s cheek and was 
gone. 

She paused a moment at her husband's 
bedside, and charging Mrs. Lamont, who 
was still there, to assist her in arousing 
the Colonel's mind to the existence of this 
new-found niece, both Etherians com- 
bined their powers toward thatend. They 
left the bedside together, and presently 
began to feel that relaxation of their 
energies which, in their state, corresponds 
to our sensation of sleep. 

Laura slept peacefully and late that 
morning, with a smile upon her innocent 
lips, dreaming of walks by her mother’s 
side, amid flowers and bright sunshine, 
when the two foresaw nothing of the mis- 
ery which had since come to both. Some 
hours passed, and she was rudely awak- 
ened by a rough hana on her shoulder. 

Bill Heintz had entered her chamber. 

‘* Wake up,” he said, in a hoarse whis- 
per. ‘‘Listen! I'm going to take Mrs. 
Turley to the village this morning and 
keep her there. You be by the post- 
office at noon. ‘Sh-h-h, she'll wake up. 
I am yer friend. You can’t stay here— 
d’ye see? I'll get you out of this. Be at 
the post-office at noon. Bring anything 
you've got that you kin sell. You'll need 
everything you have, and more besides.” 


CHAPTER III. 
FROM BAD HANDS TO WORSE. 

LAURA was so startled that when 
Heintz had crept out she scarcely knew 
whether or not the incident was part of 
a dream. But now she heard him call- 
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ing to Mrs. Turley, and, besides, her 
recollection of his touch upon her shoul- 
der and of his startling proposal to her 
to fly from her home was too strong to 
be doubted. She weighed the reasons 
for and against accepting his offer of a 
rescue, reasons all born of her ignorance 
of life, and reluctantly decided to accom- 
pany him. Having the hopefulness of 
youth as an only substitute for worldly 
experience, she fancied that good fortune 
must befall her. The manner of taking 
the step, as planned by Heintz, weighed 
most against her going. It gave it an 
underhand, surreptitious look, like a 
flight. It was not in her nature even to 
contemplate such a procedure. The idea 
of it stung her with its implication of 
moral cowardice and dishonesty. The 
straightforward course must be hers—to 
notify Mrs. Turley, and to leave the 
house with the same freedom and sense 
of dignity with which she had entered it. 
She dressed very slowly, to span the time 
until the landlady should be heard de- 
scending the stairs. Then she followed, 
and made her announcement in such a 
manner as gained for itself and for her 
the respect which the coarse creature, 
when sober, had never been able to deny 
to her lodger. 

‘*T shall leave here to-day,” said Laura. 
‘*T shall not come back, except to give 
you what I owe and to take away my 
things.” 

“I’m sorry yer goin’, miss,’ 
woman. ; 

Heintz listened with greedy and anx- 
ious ears, fearful that the girl was going 
to say that he was to be her companion. 
But, he thought, perhaps she was not go- 
ing with him at all. This was a very 
different creature from the pale girl he 
had seen stunned with surprise, over- 
whelmed by abuse, and struck down in 
his presence yesterday. He doubted 
whether, if she really meant to be his 
companion, he would be able to carry 
out his part of the plan—with a proud, 
high-spirited mate so clearly of a world 
beyond his own. 

‘‘Tf you’re a-goin’ to pay me,” Mrs. 
Turley said, ‘‘ I don't jest see what makes 
you go away.” 

‘*T shall go at noon,” said Laura. 

‘*T’m sorry fer what I done yesterday,” 
said the woman. ‘I was clean crazy 
with my troubles, or I wouldn't have 
carried on so.” 


’ 
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‘* Have my breakfast ready as soon as 
possible, please, and call me,” Laura said. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” said the woman. 

**She'll be goin’ to her folks,” said Mrs. 
Turley to Bill Heintz when the girl had 
gone. ‘‘ They’re fearful rich, I hear.” 


‘*She’s a thoroughbred, and no mis 
‘* Where is her folks, 


take,”’ said Bill. 
I wonder?” 

‘**T don’t know where they be,” said 
Mrs. Turley; ‘‘but I’ve heard they're 
very tony and all that sort of thing. I 
hain’t never stooped to do no spyin’ on 
her. Her secrets hain’t none of my fu 
neral. All's I know is I made a ‘nation 
fool of myself a-drivin’ her out’n the 
house like I done. I won't get nothing 
now, ‘cept jest what she owes me, ’less | 
kin make up with her afore she clears 
out.” 

‘*Oh, leave her be,” said Bill. ‘‘ What- 
ever you say ‘ll make things worse. 
What you want is a good bracer of 
whiskey to steady you. Better come 
down the road to Cunningham's with 
me.” 

‘*“You kin go an’ drink—an’ drink— 
an’ drink,” said Mrs. Turley, from out of 
a grand spasm of virtue, ‘“‘ but you can't 
come it over me with none of yer rum 
and them mis’ble Cunninghams whose 
house I was to yesterday. I got more’n 
paid fer goin’ there wunst.” 

‘*Mrs. Turley, [ll jest hev yer to 
know—” 

‘* You'll hev me to know nothing,” said 
she. ‘I’m a-lettin’ you know ’t I washt 
my hands of you and your friends— 
there! You kin stuff that in your pipe 
and smoke on it.” 

I will not even hint at Heintz's reply 
to this assault upon him. [If it be under- 
stood that he, too, had been drinking 
heavily and was in a highly nervous 
condition, perhaps even the nature of 
what he said had best remain obscure. 
Mrs. Turley, instead of practising her own 
masterly powers of invective upon him, 
waved him to be gone, and flung herself 
out of the room in order to stand in the 
pantry and listen for his departing foot- 
steps. When she heard the gate slam 
she returned to busy herself with prepar- 
ing her boarder’s breakfast. But first 
she poured out half a glass of Bourbon 
and swallowed it neat, to fortify herself 
for whatever was to come. 

I doubt if she so considered it, but this 
proved a waste of alcohol, for Laura 
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would hold with her only what con- 
verse politeness demanded. To Mrs. 
Turley’s clumsy apologies for her past 
behavior the young lady replied that it 
was best not to refer to that, and when 
Mrs. Turley tried with all her ingenuity 
to discover the whereabouts of the rich 
relatives to whom she was certain her 
boarder was betaking herself, Laura only 
replied, ‘‘My plans are not very defi- 
nite, Mrs. Turley.”” The girl’s pride and 
reticence vanquished the low woman, who 
kept her temper by great force of will, 
because she thought there would be a 
money profit in good behavior. At the 
door she handed to Laura her small reti- 
cule of plaited straw, like a schoolgirl’s 
bag, and saying that she hoped Mrs, Balm 
‘would soon come back to her faculties 
again,” the two women parted —one to 
return to the bottle, in which she found 
most comfort, the other to face a world 
so cruel that had she even suspected what 
it held for her, she might have shuddered 
at the gay sunlight that bathed its face. 
Ahead of her, down the brown road, 
she saw an old beggar called Christmas 
hobbling on the oaken third leg with 
which he made the best of his way, his 
natural legs being almost wrecked by 
lameness. He was called Christmas be- 
cause of his white hair and beard, and, 


perhaps, because he drew all children to 


him. He had always a story for what- 
ever child he met, and though not one 
of his tales—always about kittens and 
frogs, or crows, or dogs— seemed worth 
any adult’s while to hear or repeat, chil- 
dren of every degree clamored for them. 

‘*Good-morning, ma’am,” said Christ- 
mas. ‘‘ You're hurrying a good deal. Be 
you sure where you're going?” 

**Good-morning, Christmas,” said she, 
smiling, and passing on. 

‘*Miss! stop a bit. Let me look at 
you. Ay,I thought so. Give a copper 
to old Christmas, though he’s got no good 
news for you.” 

‘“‘T have not a penny to my name, 
Christmas,” said she. 

‘You're changed since I passed you 
last time—a couple of days ago—down the 
road. The fairies have been to you. I 
see the mark of ’em on your forehead, 
and what's in your eyes is a fairy light, 
nothing else. I hope it ain’t a warning 
—and yet I’m ’bleeged to say you're in 
bad hands.” 

‘*T’m in no one’s hands but my own.” 
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‘* Av, bad hands, bad hands, I tell ye. 
It’s a warning that’s on your brow and 
in your eyes.” 

‘*T wish I had a penny for you,” said 
Laura. ‘*Good-morning, Christmas.” 

She went her way and left him looking 
after her, shaking his white locks with 
nods of approval of his own words, and 
with sidewise shakes in token of despair 
for her. Suddenly he hobbled after her, 
very painfully and quickly for him. 

‘*Ma’am; I say, ma’am!” he called. 
‘** Here’s a quarter of a dollar for you for 
better fortune.” 

‘*T cannot take your money, thank 
you, Christmas,” she said, with a sweet 
smile. 

**'You won't?” he asked. 

‘**T cannot, really,” she said. 

‘*My God!” he exclaimed, dropping his 
staff and raising both hands. ‘*Only a 
lamb would take to the road without 
thought of money. And do you know 
where lambs walk to? To the shearing 
first, and then to the—” 

If he finished that sentence, it was 
with such a low muttering that she did 
not catch the last words. Again she 
started on, leaving him behind her. 

While she had been at her meal and 
on the road, Bill Heintz was lounging 
with two young idlers—semi-vagabonds, 
but better men than he—before the post- 
office. 

‘* Better come with us,” one repeated. 
**You don’t need a red cent, because if 
they engage you they take you to Ne’ 
York free, and pay yer for the work you 
do on the way. And ‘tain’t hard work, 
nor bad work neither, looking after them 
horses and elephants and things in a big 
circus. They’re short of hands, and I 
know one of the head fellers, and he told 
me, he says, if me an’ my friends would 
meet him in Harrisburg at a certain time, 
he’d git us a job. And after that meals 
and beds comes along with the job.” 

‘*But wait till you see the gal,” said 
Heintz. ‘‘I tell you, she’s a jim daisy. 
She’sa thoroughbred. They say her folks 
is the richest kind of swells, but she’s 
stuck on me, and we're going to be pard- 
ners.” 

‘* Ah, what ’re yer givin’ us? If she’s 
a swell she won’t have nothin’ to do with 
the likes of you, only as you kin run ar- 
rants fer her. Don’t I know what them 
swells is? Can’t tell me nothin’ new 
about ’em. They don't mix with poor 
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folks. They might try, but it wouldn’t 
work. They can’t, anyhow; but who in 

— ever heard of their tryin’?” 

‘*Come along with us,” said the second 

loafer; ‘‘don’t make a monkey of your- 
self. There’s big pay an’ easy work, and 
you kin see Ne’ York to boot.” 
" «*We'll see about this here mixin’,” 
said Bill, with a chuckle and a leer. 
‘“When she tumbles to what ‘ll happen 
to her before morning, through bein’ 
along with me—just leave her to me, I 
say.” 

‘*Oh, that’s the lay, is it, Bill?” 
one of his companions. ‘‘ That's 
ferent.” 

‘‘Danged different,” said the other. 
‘Tt means a trick in jail for you—if you 
have ordinary luck at that business.” 

‘‘Ah, what’s all this preaching?” Bill 
asked. ‘‘It makes me sick to hear you 
fellers. You haven’t got the chance ; 
that’s what’s the matter with youse. But, 
hullo! here she comes now.” 

As he spoke, Laura Balm turned a near 
corner, and approached the group with a 
quick, firm step. Her slender, muscular 
body, outlined with the promising curves 
of girlhood, was draped with a gown 
which fitted her as a deer is fitted by its 
fur. She held herself rigidly erect, her 
head was high, and in her blue eyes no 
more than in her gait was there any hint 
of misgiving. 

‘*Good-morning,” said Heintz, invol- 
untarily straightening himself,and adopt- 
ing the tone and manner of the humble 
before the proud. 

‘*Good-morning,” said she, as if she 
had not expected to see him, and forged 
ahead. 

‘*T say!” he called. 
you?” 

But she walked on, and he was obliged 
to catch up to her, looking over his shoul- 
der sheepishly at his companions, who 
had taken the exact measure of his con- 
trol over her. 

‘Ts that little basket all you brought 
away?” he asked. ‘‘ What's in it?” 

She told him that she had brought with 
her only a little very necessary clothing 
and a few letters of her mother’s. She 
had no right to take anything of value, 
she said, until her debt to Mrs. Turley 
was cleared. 

‘*“What! no joolry—and no clothes, 
neither?” he asked. He said he had reck- 
oned she would fetch away things that 
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could be turned into money. He thought 
she ought to go back and clean out the 
place while he kept Mrs. Turley away 
To this she replied that 
what he proposed would be dishonest, 
and she would rather he would not talk 
of such things. 

‘**Tt was kind of you to offer,” she add- 
ed, ‘‘ but I hardly see how it will be pos- 
sible for you to help me.” 

‘** Help you?” he repeated, as if he was 
going to repudiate the bare idea at the 
start. Then he finished the sentence 
more diplomatically. ‘‘I ain’t in much 
of a fix to help anybody, but maybe I 
xan help you, and you can help me—as 
things turn up—and, anyhow, we kin be 
pardners.” 

She searched his face with a look which 
turned his eyes to the ground. 

‘*You advised me to leave Mrs. Tur- 
ley’s,” said she, ‘‘and I thank you for 
that, though I had already made up my 
mind to go today. But now have you 
any plan for helping me?” 

**T jest said how—er—I reckoned we'd 
oughter be—er--pardners.” 

‘* Because,” said she, disregarding what 
he said as unworthy her attention, ‘‘ if 
you've nothing in mind, I think I will 
not trouble you any further.” 

He was nonplussed. His only plan 
was not one that he could make known 
to her. Moreover, her attitude, her hold- 
ing herself so far from him, was a thing 
he had not taken into account. 

‘* Well, look—a—here,” he said, after a 
long pause; ‘‘ we can drift along togeth- 
er, and—” 

She turned another swift glance upon 
him. 

‘‘That is—I mean—and let me find 
work—for you to earn money—you see, 
and—” 

He was confused. Her bearing discon- 
certed him. Each searching glance made 
him wince at his own villany, and also 
made him feel the vast difference that 
separated them. Here was a duel between 
high character and low. 

The country was now an open one. 
The only houses were behind them. The 
road lay between farm fences, with fields 
and pastures rolling away on either side. 
He noticed this. She may have done so, 
but she gave it no thought. She listened 
to his hesitating speech and gathered the 
truth, that his companionship was all he 
had to offer. Almost unconsciously she 
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drew away from him and quickened her 
pace. 

‘‘Say, you,” exclaimed the vagabond, 
hastening to put himself close to her side, 
‘“what are you up to? We'll have this 
out right here. Are you a-trying to back 
out? Because if you are, it don’t go—see?”’ 

He felt the futility of trying to frater- 
nize with her. He knew of no alternative 
but violence. A tremor of alarm passed 
over her, but it was only momentary. 

‘*T don’t understand you,” said she. 

‘* Well, I'll soon make you understand 
me. Your airs is makin’ me tired.” Thus 
spoke Cotton enraged at Silk. 

‘‘T-am sorry to anger you,” said the 
silken one, calmly, ‘‘ but you have no 
right to question me.” 

‘““*Ain’t 12 Well, we'll soon see,” said 
the loafer. ‘‘I’m quittin’ good money 
and home an’ everything jest fer to be 
friendly, and you’re making a monkey of 
me. These here ’ristocratic airs of yourn 
don’t go—d’ye understand? Lain’t a-goin’ 
to put up with ’em no longer.” 

‘*You must not try to frighten me,” 
said Laura, stopping still and confronting 
him with a fearless look. ‘‘ And do not 
talk of our being partners or of our 
drifting along together. It is absurd. 
You will do better to turn back at once, 
as you’re only wasting your time.” 


‘* Well, I’m ——,” said he, thrusting his 
bestial face almost against hers, nastily, 
to put an end to any doubt as to his in- 


tentions. ‘‘If it’s talking straight you 
want, I’ll talk straight every time. You 
and me’s pardners, and you can’t help 
yourself. I’m a bad egg, I am; and I’m 
worst when I git riled. Everybody knows 
I’m bad,and every body knows you’ve come 
away with me, and we've took to the road 
together. You can’t never hold your head 
up after this—d’ye see? So what’s the use 
of kicking? Whatever I say ’1l be believed, 
and I'll say whatever suits me. Now you 
just climb along till I say to stop.” 

‘*‘Leave me, you wicked man. How 
dare you talk to me so?” said the girl, 
with her eyes blazing and a voice so strong 
and firm that it sounded strange to her 
own ears. 

‘“‘ By jingo! hain’t you pretty?” Heintz 
said. ‘*There’s money in that face for 
me. Oh,I hain’t no fool! See here, if 
you've got the price of a parson, I’ll mar- 
ry you; there, that’s fair, ain’t it? TU 
marry you at the first parson’s we come 
to. °Tain’t that I care fer it, because it ‘ll 
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be all the same to me by morning, but 
I'll do that much fer to please you.” 

‘*Go away! Leave me at once!” said 
Laura, thoroughly frightened, yet still 
facing him like a lioness. 

‘* How much money have you got, any- 
how?” Bill asked. ‘* Here, fork over that 
basket.” He seized it with one hand and 
twisted her wrist with the other until she 
let go of the basket. ‘‘ There!” said he; 
‘* what's yours is mine, and that’s fair.” 

At the same instant a farm gate opened 
close beside them, and Christmas stepped 
through it and upon the road. Follow- 
ing an impulse, he had reached the scene 
quickly by a short-cut across the fields. 
His stout staff was gripped by its middle in 
his muscular right hand. At sight of him 
the bully shrank back a few steps. 

‘*Good-morning again,” said Christmas 
to the young lady. ‘‘ Well met—very 
well met. If you were going back to 
your home, we could tramp it together, 
but you'd have to tramp it a leetle slow, 
account of my legs.” 

‘‘T have no home,” Laura said. She 
showed acceptance of his protection, how- 
ever, by stepping towards him as quickly 
as Heintz had stepped the other way. If 
the old beggar had been known to her as 
Prince Charming in disguise, she could 
not have shown more pleasure in his com- 
pany. 

‘‘Here, damn you!” Heintz shouted, 
‘leave that girl be; she’s with me—d'ye 
see?” 

Christmas stepped from Laura to Heintz, 
and still balancing his staff with ominous 
readiness to use it, he said: ‘‘Such as you 
are fitter for such as she to walk on than 
to walk with. Give me that basket.” 

‘*T'd like to see myself. It’s mine. You 
mind your own business. I hain’t done 
nothing to you—like I will, if you go to 
bother me.” 

‘*Put back in the basket what you’ve 
stolen out of it, and hand it over to me,” 
said Christmas. ‘I'll ask you once again, 
though I seem to see that you'll keep what 
you’ve took; ay, and I seem to see the 
hand of the law upon you.” 

Christmas closed his eyes as he uttered 
the last sentence, speaking the words in a 
deep bass voice. Such was his manner 
when he prophesied, or gave warnings, to 
the poor women of a wide territory, who 
believed him to be supernaturally gifted. 

‘“*T hain’t took nothin’, I tell yer,” said 
Heintz. 
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‘“Give me the basket, and keep what 
you've stolen.” 

‘*Oh, I hain’t a-seared of your spells. 
Keep ’em for the old women.” 

‘* The basket, I say—quick,” said Christ- 
mas. 

‘*Ah! who cares for you?” said Heintz, 
proving much slower in anger with a man 
than he had shown himself with a tipsy 
woman on the previous day. ‘‘ There! 
I'll hand it to her—see? And I'll do 
more’n that; I'll walk along with her, as 
I’ve a right to do.” 

Heintz started towards Laura, but Christ- 
mas commanded him so threateningly not 
to go another step nearer her that he 
dropped the basket in the road and al- 
lowed Christmas to pick it up, while he 
stood by completely cowed. 

‘* Walk where you please,” said Christ- 
mas, ‘‘ but come within reach of this stick, 
and I'll beat you like a carpet. Now the 
young lady and I will be going along.” 

Heintz followed at a gradually widen- 
ing distance, occasionally shying a stone 
after the girl and her deliverer, aiming 
each one to fall short of the mark, but to 
let its click be heard in the road behind 
them. Between these declarations of his 
harmlessness he fumbled in his pocket the 
thing he had filched from the basket. It 
was asmall package. He did not know 
that it contained nothing but old letters; 
nothing else to him, but to Laura Balm 
the most important of her possessions. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AGAIN WITH THE ETHERIANS. 


CHRISTMAS walked a step behind Laura, 
and, to further show his respect for her— 
and for himself—spoke only when she ad- 
dressed him, nearly always with a ‘‘ yes, 
ma’am,” or ‘‘of course, miss.” Heintz 
slunk, wolflike, well behind the strange 
pair. When they neared the outskirts 
of Powellton the old man bought some 
cake and a bottle of milk, and, at a gate- 
way to a tree-edged field, he asked if she 
would not go in out of the public view 
to rest and refresh herself. She assented 
trustingly, and he waited upon her, open- 
ing the bottle and teaching her how to 
drink out of it, and handing her the 
paper bag of cakes. All the while he 
chuckled and grinned like a man who 
recollects a funny story. 

‘‘ What amuses you so, Christmas?” 
Laura asked. 
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‘**You don’t think what you’ve gone 
and done, miss,” he answered. 

‘** Why, what have I done?” she asked. 

‘** You've been fed by a beggar,” said 
he. ‘*‘ And may the day be soon coming 
when you'll think it so wonderful you'll 
hardly believe it yourself; but you'll 
never see tle joke as I do, at the time 
of it.” 

‘*There! I’ve done wrong,” said she. 
‘Tam so ignorant. I never have had to 
think or to do for myself, Christmas. 
All my life I have scarcely had a thought 
that I did not take from my mother or 
share with her. I was hungry and tired, 
and, selfishly, I did not give heed to any- 
thing else.” 

‘* Young ladies oughtn’t to worry about 
anything. You've only taken your own, 
after all. I had a piece of silver that 
was yours, you know — besides several 
more of my own; and you’ve only taken 
half of it, sofar. If you think of me at 


all, think how proud I am to be helping 
You don’t despise old Christmas, 
Well, I’m afraid most folks do, 


you. 
do you? 
miss.” 
As she sat at the foot of a great elm, 
resting after she had eaten, Christmas 
asked her what she knew of the fairy 
charm that had touched her; ‘‘ because,” 
he said, ‘‘ I know you’ve met with a fairy. 
What shape had it? Don’t you know? 
Well, then, did ever a rabbit leap into 
your lap, or a sparrow light on your 
shoulder or brush your hair when flying 
over you; or maybe, now, it was just a 
lame dog that licked your hand? No? 
Well, it’s sure to have been something, 
and you should remember, because you 
would have been kind to it—fed it, or 
stroked it, or something. You can’t re- 
member, ma'am? That’s very strange. 
I knew a little boy at the Mill. Johnny 
Guard, I mean. You didn’t know him? 
Well, his parents (ignorant people, nar- 
row’s pins) they found a little frog in his 
bed three mornings in succession. Twice 
they flungyit out doors, and the third time 
Mrs. Guard took it in her apron and 
tossed it in the kitchen fire. Oh, what 
terribie things is done in ignorance! 
The fire would never burn after that, 
not if they poured a gallon of kerosene 
onto it. All ’twould do was to smoke 
and smoke and drive ’em all out of the 
house. They come a-hunting for me, 
and laid the matter before me, as not be- 
ing so narrow as themselves. I never 
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had the heart to tell them what they'd 
done. All I said was ‘ bad business, bad 
business, and worse to come.’ They had 
to hire workmen, who found that the 
bricks had fallen in and choked the 
chimbly, and, being very poor, they 
thought the bill they had to pay was 
what I meant. They came to me again, 
and I daresn’t tell them the truth. That 
poor little froggie was a fairy—a good 
fairy, of course—because it took the shape 
of something that couldn't hurt nobody, 
and so was bringing good fortune. No, 
[ hadn’t the courage to tell ‘em, so all I 
did was to say again, ‘bad business, and 
to come.’ They knew what I 
meant in nine days from the day they 
tried to kill the fairy, for ‘twas on the 
ninth day that Johnny Guard was burned 
up a-playing with the very kitchen fire 
where they threw the poor frog.” 

‘You are famous for your 
Christmas,” said Laura. 

‘For my stories, ma’am, but not for 
any lies; ‘cause them I never tell,” said 
Christmas. ‘* And now may I ask what 
have the fairies to do with you? Your 
fortune’s come to a turning-point—but 
how? What are you and old Christmas 
doing here under the bare sky on the 
public road, without a roof to either of 
Why are you leaving Mrs. Turley’s, 
ma’am? Don’t mind telling me, ‘cause 
'll keep a close mouth, as well as guard 
you on your way. But which is your 
way? Where are your people; and why 
are you with old Christmas?” 

With complete frankness Laura told 
of her utter friendlessness—a story which 
old Christmas, with his inborn fancy for 
the mysterious and the uncommon, ab- 
sorbed without a murmur of surprise. 
She said that her father’s business held 
him in Europe; but where he lived her 
mother never told her. She had lately 
begun to think her mother did not hear 
from him, because the only letters she 
left behind were from a firm of lawyers 
in New York, and these merely enclosed 
the money she received once a fort- 
night. Her mother was the only sister 
of a bachelor who was believed to have 
been long since dead. Laura thought 
they lived in grand style—this bachelor 
and her mother. She judged this from 
various remarks her mother had made at 
odd times. Her mother had differed with 
this brother, and left home years and years 
ago; but where that home was, and what 
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relatives were left there, or anywhere, 
she had never told her daughter, though 
she had often said she intended doing so 
at some later day. 

‘*Ah, well. Keep heart, miss,” said the 
old man, with the words and tone the poor 
so quickly learn to adopt towards one an- 
other. ‘A brave heart is all one needs 
when the clouds are black, with never a 
star showing, and the road is dark, with 
never a house upon it, and the way is 
long, with never a turning. Keep heart 
in such a case, I say, and all’s sure to 
be well. But now we must be up and 
moving, in order to get where we'll be 
going before dark. I know a kind heart 
in a calico gown that won't never turn 
you away.” 

The heart which inhabited that modest 
gown proved to animate a very robust 
body too large for the gown, and strain- 
ing at its buttons as if they would at any 
instant fly from their threads like bul- 
lets from a gun. She presided over the 
stove of the kitchen of the Powellton 
Hotel, and she possessed, in addition to 
the heart and the threatening buttons, a 
tongue which gave the lie to every prom- 
ise suggested by her rosy face and round 
body. 

‘* Hello! What do you want here, Mr. 
Tramp?” said the woman, Mrs. Newbold 
by name. ‘‘I’ain’t got nothing for you, 
so you may as well be off about your 
business, if tramps have any business. 
In times like,these, with the whole coun- 
try prosterated, and nobody able to buy 
food or dritik, or even to pay for what 
they have eat and drunk, ain't it likely 
that I'm going to throw good food away 
on an able-bodied old vaggerbone that 
could work but won’t do it so long as 
others ’]] work for him and give him what 
they’ve earned? Well? Think I want 
to stand screamin’ what I’ve got to say? 
Come in—if you must have the truth 
told you—and sit down, so I can say my 
say easy like, ’stead of tirin’ out my lungs 
hollerin’ before I’ve said the half of it. 
Bless my bonnet! What's the matter 
with the man? Here, Christmas, back 
with you, I say. Let me have none of 
your nonsense.” 

The matter with Christmas—to make 
him ‘‘so long a-coming,” like his name- 
sake—was that Laura had retreated at the 
sound of the cook’s voice, and he had 
gone after her to assure her that no bite 
accompanied the noisy bark. 
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‘*Oh, back you’ve come, eh? I reckon- 
ed you would,” Mrs. Newbold said. ‘* And 
what have you got with you, in patience’ 
name?” 

‘*A lady, ma’am,”’ said Christmas, whose 
sense of humor, at announcing the con- 
junction of himself with a lady, must 
have troubled him. 

‘* Well, mind she wipes her feet, if she’s 
a lady, instead of dister-ibuting the whole 
dirt of the stable-yard over my kitchin, 
as you've done, for me to clean up after 
you. Alady,eh? Well, she looks more 
the lady than to be vaggerboning about 
with you, I will say. Now, then, miss, if 


you venture in my kitchin, you'll have to 
What have you got 


hear plain speech. 
to say for yourself?” 

‘*Beg your pardon, ma’am; she—” 

‘“Who asked you about her?” Mrs. 
Newbold exclaimed. ‘‘ Is she such a mon- 
sterosity as to be a woman without pow- 
ers of speech? Then I'll hear her—comin’ 
in other people’s houses and expecting I 
don’t know what! Was there ever an- 
other such a magnet-like as I am, drawin’ 
in everything off the road, as if they was 
moths and I was a lamp?” 

‘*T expect nothing of you,” said Laura, 
with no note of dependence or apology in 
her voice. ‘‘I’m here because I was ask- 
ed to come. I want nothing of any one 
except what I am able to earn.” 

‘* Well, sit down—sit down, both of 
you. Was there no chairs where you 
come from, Christmas; or did they bite, 
so you was afraid of ’em? I'll make you 
a cup of coffee, miss, and no trouble at all. 
You're not interuding here, ’m sure. You, 
Christmas, shall have what you know 
very well you always get; though, ’pon 
my word, you’ve come upon me just as I 
am rushed with the evening’s orders for 
steaks and chops,and Lord knows what 
all; at least there’s been no orders at all 
yet, but little you'd care. And what can 
you do, miss, to earn your living?” 

‘*T can teach French and German,” 
Laura said, ‘‘and the piano; or, if I had 
a room and very little money to begin 
with, I could paint in water-colors—a lit- 
tle.” 

The tornado of ridicule or scorn which 
the reader might well expect to be let 
loose by this extraordinary announce- 
ment to a cook in a country kitchen was 
also anticipated by Christmas, but it did 
not rage. Instead, Mrs. Newbold stared 
at Laura, gasped, choked something down, 
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and—began to mop her eyes with her 
apron. When she spoke it was with a 
broken voice. She wore all her feelings 
outside, and they were even more insecure 
than her threatening buttons. 

‘*Christmas,” she asked, ‘‘ did you ever 
hear such cruelty? It’s a thing I never 
could stand, is cruelty. Such a lady, and 
so young; and right here in my kitchin, 
of all places! Oh, the cruelty, the exteri 
ordinary cruelty! Here, Christmas, come 
out with me a moment. I want a word 
with you.” 

She hurried the hobbling old man out 
side the door, and there fell upon him, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Whatever cloud did that poor bit 
ofchinadropfrom? Tell me every mortal 
thing about her, for I’m burnin’ with cu- 
rosity and drenched with pity for her at 
the same time.” 

The result of the little that Christmas 
could tell her was that she shook out lier 
apron as if to empty and dust it of all re- 
sponsibility for Laura Balm. She declared 
there was no use; her husband's bed would 
not hold three—but the young lady should 
have a good dinner and a chair to rest 
upon. More could not be wrung from 
possibility. And she went back into tlie 
kitchen with both hands upraised in help- 
lessness, as if the greatest of all highway- 
men, Fate, had ordered them up, and there 
was no recourse but to obey. Christmas 
lumbered away; and soon after, Bill 
Heintz crept around the back of the hotel, 
and flattening his face against the kitch- 
en window, espied Laura. Then he crept 
back, and entering the bar-room, waited 
for his cronies from Lingard’s Mill to 
come along. 

The day that was drawing to its close 
had been busy and fateful, yet it had not 
emptied half the happenings it held. 
Archibald Paton had gone, in the morn- 
ing, to the old Colonel's bedside, to bid 
him farewell, and to express contrition 
for having lost his temper. Care and 
trouble rode him lightly, and time had 
already dulled the words that had stung 
him the day before. 

‘*Come, uncle,” said 
good friends. I'm going back to my 
work to-day. I'm sorry to upset your 
plans, but I’m better off as I am than 
playing the country gentleman; besides, 
I couldn’t change my name. No, really, 
I couldn’t—though I'd do almost any- 
thing to oblige you.” 

‘You won't be asked a second time,” 


he, ‘‘let’s be 
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said the old Colonel. ‘‘ You have the 
spirit of the Lamonts, boy; why the dev- 
il haven’t you got some of their common- 
sense? Go along and chuckle over the 
mess you have made of your prospects. 
Humph! Good-by, sir. I'll find some 
one yet who will give me a thank you for 
my fortune.” 

The old family lawyer was by, and when 
Archibald had lightly grasped the old 
man’s hand and tiptoed out, the Colonel 
spoke to the lawyer. 

‘*He’s a plucky lad, Borrowes,” said he. 
‘Spite of the mess he has made in my 
plans, I like him. Rewrite the will with- 
out the condition that he shall change his 
name. I'll only sign it if I have to; and, 
by the Eternal! I'll hate to do it even 
then. It’s honest pride against dirty pride, 
so let the boy take whatever dirty pride 
brings him. Have you spoken finally to 
my other nephew, Jack? The devil him- 
self can’t get me to feed that fellow’s 
vices with my honest money. Did you 
tell him what I said—that all he'll get by 
hanging about here is a term in jail? You 
didn’t? Now why are my last wishes dis- 
obeyed? Between you all, you think, be- 
cause you've got me in bed, you’ve no call 
to respect me any longer. By the Eter- 
nal! Borrowes, you spare no one by tem- 
pering my commands. I’m not dead yet, 


d’ye hear me? I'll up and into my clothes, 
and have that rogue haled before Squire 
Lewis, and I'Jl have him given three 
months, if he isn’t out of this neighbor- 


He's up to mischief. He’s 
plotting something. Don’tI tell you I’ve 
taken to dreaming about him? Oh, if I'd 
asked Archibald to rid the neighborhood 
of the loafer, he'd have done it; but I left 
it to you.” 

‘*T told Mr. Lamont he was to get no- 
thing; that’s enough,” said the lawyer. 
‘* There is nothing now to keep him here.” 

“That's the lawyer of it, Borrowes. 
Talk—talk—talk, but precious little else 
do you do. Isn’t he hanging about? An- 
swer me—isn the? Well, let me be, man. 
I want to sleep. I’m stronger for my 
sleep of late; and I have my own way, in 
my dreams.” 

It was Mrs. Lamont, his mother, who 
willed that the dying man should sud- 
denly demand sleep at the edge of a sur- 
render to a violent outburst of temper. 
In his feebleness and age he was once 
again a child to her, and, as of old, her 
command over him was great. She sim- 


hood at once. 
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ply enfolded him in her presence, as she 
had pressed his infant form close against 
hers seventy years before, and he yielded 
as she soothed and bade him sleep. 

Many of the Etherians who had made 
up the first assembly at the Clock House 
were now missing. Conscious that their 
value in the subsequent developments of 
the drama did not warrant their renewed 
activity in mortal affairs, they had with- 
drawn. The principal ones, however, 
were still absorbed in the tasks they had 
set themselves. Editha, for instance, had 
taken her place beside Laura in the tavern 
kitchen, and between the gusts of Mrs. 
Newbold’s chatter had made the young 
lady aware of her sympathy for the day's 
happenings. Again the influence of this 
gentle friend caused Laura’s mind to cen- 
tre upon her mother, so that she remarked 
to Mrs. Newbold that her mother had 
seemed to be with her in her sleep the 
night before, and that she longed for 
sleep to come again, simply in the hope 
that her mother would again soothe and 
caress her. The words distressed her un- 
seen companion, magnifying her fears for 
the ultimate strength of an influence 
which could not even make its source 
apparent. Still she hovered beside her 
charge and prayed for power over her. 

When old Christmas came, as he did 
at about nine o'clock, to whisper to Mrs, 
Newbold that he had found no bed for 
the girl, Editha was moved to accompany 
him out upon the silent country road in 
order to examine the true state of his 
mind towards the girl. To her surprise 
and delight, she found that she could 
communicate with him with remarkable 
freedom; almost, she thought, as if he 
had passed the barriers of mortality. 

Unselfishness clears the way for Ethe- 
rian counsel better than any attribute 
men and women possess—and Christmas 
was notably unselfish. 

The spectacle of the gentle lady, whose 
nature had been refined through genera- 
tions to the utmost delicacy, strolling at 
night in intimate converse with such a 
character as Christmas, was such as pure- 
ly human conditions seldom parallel. 

‘‘Tn-bad hands—bad hands,” said the 
beggar, when she plied him with search- 
ings of his soul. ‘* And such a hot-house 
bud, as well—that a harsh breath ’d kill. 
If the fairies wasn't meddling with her, 
I dun’no’ what ‘d happen; but, pshaw! 
what can fairies do?” 
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‘What better can you do?” Editha 
asked. 

‘*But whatever can I do, who would 
give one of my arms just to bring her a 
bed for to-night? Nothing—not a thing. 
Sometimes I see yon and yon —yonner 
than I want to. And so I see her now 
going from trouble to worse trouble. But, 
dear me! why dol bother about her when 
I can do no good? And I’ve bothered 
now more than I ever troubled about any- 
body, even myself, in all my life.” 

Still the kindly spirit clung to him and 
focussed her mind upon his. 

‘*Money, eh? Money for me, maybe, 
if I can bring her to her own? What 
use have I for money? I have plenty— 
two dollars about, and some coppers. 
What's the use of putting money in my 
head? I never did a thing for money; 
only things to people that couldn’t pay 
a cent, that was in trouble—old women 
mostly—and when it was no trouble to 
me. But she is poor now, and she is in 
trouble; then this is one of my partickler 
cases. Humph! I see. I’m blamed if I 
ain't getting my second sight. I believe 
if I blind myself I can see yon—as far 
yon as ever I did. Think of poor old 
Christmas seeing into happenings befall- 
ing to such as she is, when the most I’ve 
been and done before was concerning lost 
cows and stolen change and the lucks of 
dirty-faced laborers’ children! It’s worth 
trying, anyhow.” 

Christmas came to a gate in a garden 
wall, and pushing it gently open, walked 
in and chose a place between some bush- 
es and a wall where he would be out of 
sight. Then he let his staff fall, and used 
both hands to take a great red bandanna 
handkerchief out of his pocket and bind 
it tightly around his head, covering both 
his eyes. This done, he found a pack of 
tattered old playing-cards in another 
pocket, and began to cut and shuffle 
them, for no better reason than that he 
had always heard of playing-cards as 
possessing some mysterious affinity with 
the future. Therefore he always carried 
a pack and fumbled it, without plan or 
system. 

Editha stood beside him, amused at his 
nonsense, but hopeful of his powers. 

‘* Yes, yes; I see!—I see!” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘‘Oh, she’s got rich relations. Well, 
of course, any one would know that. But 
what's this? They want to make her rich, 
and are hunting for her, and she doesn’t 
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know them! Isee. Not the same name 
as hers. But what name? I cannot get 
to see the name. No, it’s no use trying. 
A package that Heintz stole (I knew lie 
stole something). Umph! umph! some 
clew in it; but how is this? He’s to be 
let alone, and it too, and it will get him 
punished. She needs meto-night. Dark 
road, wicked man, tall, black hair, bad 
eyes. Ah ha! I'm not to take her away, 
only be near them. And then—umph! 
umph! I see—New York. Yes, yes. So? 
Umph!” (Thus he kept commenting as 
the light flowed into his mind.) ‘But 
the main thing now is to-night. Dark 
road, bad man. Yes, yes.” 

He took the bandage from his eyes, and 
grasped the bush to keep from falling. 

‘‘Guns!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Seeing so 
far is terrible tiring. But, thank God, 
there’s other friends for her than me. 
On each side of the trouble-places there 
is always friends. Then she will be got 
safely by all of them. But I mustn’t say 
that, for I didn’t see it.” 

Jack Lamont, troubled, angry, biting 
his mustache as he swung along the 
road, stopped at the Powellton Hotel, 
and walked into the bar-room. He car- 
ried with him something of the look of a 
gentleman, but it was the sporting type 
he stood for. His brown alpine hat, the 
shortness of his light brown overcoat, 
and the size of his scarf-pin and watch- 
chain suggested that he concerned him- 
self with racing-horses, and had caught 
the fashion and dress of horsy men. 
He was tall and of powerful build, yet 
very graceful, though a trifle too jaunty 
to match the promise of his features. 
And they had more and nearer things to 
contend with, in the struggle of gentility 
against dissipation which raged through 
his life, for the minor markings of his 
face were lines traced by low appetites 
and allegiance to degrading habits. 
Jack Lamont was a man who fancied 
he was having his way, whereas, as in 
all such cases, it was his way that was 
having him. 

His mother’s spirit had been his com- 
panion since dusk. She knew at least 
the immediate future and the active part 
it would call upon him to play. -Her 
hope was that, since he had been dis- 
owned, she might yet find a way for him 
to have at least a hand in the old Colo- 
nel’s coffers. None of the Etherians had 
told her this was impossible as they had 
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scanned what was to happen. But, on 
the other hand, she had not thought it 
wise to question them so closely that 
they might guess her secret aims. They 
had all contented themselves with seeing 
her son disowned; perhaps they had 
helped to bring about that disaster. It 
amused her to fancy that they would 
rest with that, and to believe herself 
more clever than all of them. 

Lamont lounged up to the bar and or- 
dered a drink. He had meant to carry 
it to a table and enjoy it slowly with a 
cigar, but already at a table at the end 
of the room were Bill Heintz and his 
pals of the morning, and Lamont at once 
became interested in their noisy conver- 
sation. They were discussing a young 
lady of great beauty and innocence who, 
so Heintz said, was now in the kitchen of 
the tavern, and who belonged to him, he 
having induced her to run away from 
her home. He was tipsy, and larded his 
talk with many oaths to emphasize what 
he said he would do to break her spirit 
if he decided to part with his companions 
and follow his original plan of sticking 
to ‘‘the gal,” and forcing her to work 
and supply him with money. He said 
nothing about her having béen rescued 
from him, or about her having been 
brought to the tavern by any other than 
himself. However, his companions sus- 
pected that something disturbing to his 
plans had occurred, since he showed no 
haste to join her; besides, he protested 
with suspicious violence and reiteration 
that she was as good as his bride, yet he 
had spent hours at dawdling with them. 
They urged him to let her go her own 
way. They argued that she was not the 
kind to take up with him. They said 
she must have powerful friends, and that 
he could only get his way with her by 
some act that spelled prison in unmis- 
takable and large capitals. 

“ An adventure!” said Deborah Lamont 
in her son's ear. 


‘*A pretty girl in dan- 
ger—plotted against by a drunken ruf- 


fian. Go around to the kitchen and see 
if what they say is true. Hurry! To 
her rescue! You cannot tell to what this 
may lead.” 
_CHAPTER V. 
*"TWIXT NIGHT AND MORNING. 
THERE are some suggestions that a man 


will follow more quickly than others, and 
there are hints which may be acted upon 
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with broader intent than the giver of 
them can be blamed for. Mrs. Deborah 
Lamont knew that the young woman was 
Laura Balm, and that she was a niece of 
the Colonel’s, and a cousin of Jack's. 
There is no ground for leaping to the 
thought that she meant a whit more than 
to make the couple acquainted. If the 
result should be to arouse in Laura grati- 
tude to the man, or a warmer emotion, 
so much the better for her plans. 

Jack waited only to drain his glass, and 
then passed around to the stable- yard, 
and reaching the kitchen, looked in. He 
saw Laura, and one glance whetted his 
desire for another, longer look, so he 
stood in the deep shadow of an open shed 
and studied the scene. He recognized 
Laura as the tear-stained girl he had met 
and spoken to at Lingard’s Mill. There 
was his cue for a subject of conversation 
with her. His Etherian counsellor kept 
urging him to lose no time, to offer his 
services to Laura, to take her away. 

‘*But where can I take her?” he asked 
himself. Instantly the answer came to 
his mind, lodged there by his mother’s wit. 

‘Of course,” he said; ‘‘to the lodge 
of the Clock House. The very thing! 
The gardener’s my man, through thick 
and thin.” 

He crossed the stable-yard and entered 
the kitchen. 

‘*Good-evening, miss,” he said, bowing 
to Laura. ‘‘ Once again I am going to 
offer you assistance, and this time I beg 
you not to refuse it. I have heard a low 
fellow in the bar-room planning to annoy 
you, and am come to offer you shelter 
out of his reach, and in a fitter place for 
you than this. I can take you to those 
who will at least make you comfortable, 
and more, if they can see their way to do 
it. They are relatives of mine who live 
near by. Please believe me anxious to 
serve you, and pardon me for giving you 
alarm, but I think there is. no time to 
spare.” 

Editha’s influence, strongly exerted, 
urged Laura to accept the offer. ‘‘I do 
not see how she is to be brought to her 
own,” Editha thought. ‘‘I do not fore- 
see how this scapegrace is to serve as an 
agent of good, but though my poor fore- 
sight is confused beyond this unexpected 
emergency, I am certain, nevertheless, 
that his offer is providential.” 

Mrs. Newbold, the cook, had entered the 
room in time to hear a part of what La- 
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mont said to Laura. She knew him 
merely as the man to whom public rumor 
pointed as the probable heir of a great 
near-by estate, and who had recently come 
to Powellton from New York. 

‘Tam very sorry—but I do not know 
you, sir,” Laura said. She was puzzled 
by the contradictory promptings of her 
nature and of her spirit adviser. ‘‘I am 
sure you really fancy me in danger, but 
Iam notinany. The man of whom you 
speak has already attempted his worst, I 
think, this afternoon; but a poor old beg- 
gar was able to alarm him even more than 
he frightened me.” 

‘The gentleman is Mr. Lamont, I be- 
lieve,” said Mrs. Newbold, ‘‘of the best 
family here, miss. I think you had bet- 
ter go with him.” 

‘*May I not stay here?” Laura asked. 
‘*T really much prefer it; just to sit here, 
as Iam doing, till morning comes, is all 
I ask.” 

‘*I would give you a bed, miss, if it was 
possible, and a room to yourself, as you 
deserve,” said Mrs. Newbold, ** but I can- 
not; and even if you could stand the cold 
and lonesomeness here after the room is 
darkened and gets chilly, I have no right 
to let you stay, being as I’m only a ser- 
vant.” 

‘Yes, yes, accept his offer,” 
Editha. 

‘*You had much better go with the 
gentleman,” the cook persisted. 

‘‘T’m afraid I must accept your kind 
offer, sir,” Laura said, reluctantly. ‘‘I 
do not like to impose upon you, but I 
really have no choice. I have left my 
home, I have no friends, and I am trying 
to make my way to New York. I scarce- 
ly know what to do—how to act under 
such circumstances. I—oh, sir—oh, mad- 
am—I had rather die than be so helpless, 
so driven about. I—” 

Now the first tears she had shed since 
she had been felled by the blow in the 
cottage at Lingard’s Mill burst from her 
ina torrent. The kindly cook patted her 
shoulder, and now and then cried a little 
in concert with her. Jack fidgeted with 
impatience, and at last gently urged the 
girl, with a hand at her elbow, to go out 
into the fresh air and walk herself into 
better spirits. 

They went out into the darkness to- 
gether. And Christmas, who had been 
courting sleep in a wagon in the stable- 
yard, hobbled after them. 


urged 
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When they had walked rapidly for 
about ten minutes, Lamont, who had 
shown extraordinary self-control for an 
unwonted period, drew Laura's arm under 
his with the pretence that in this way 
they could make better time journeying. 
She did not disengage her arm, and this 
so emboldened him that he presently 
released it of his own accord, but only to 
place his around her waist and bring 
her closer to him with an ardent em 
brace. 

She sprang from him as a deer might 
at the shock of a bullet wound. Then 
she stood still at three paces from him. 

‘* Why, what's the matter?” he asked. 

‘**T will trouble you to let me go my 
own way,” said she. 

‘**Why do you say that?” he 
stepping towards her. 

‘** Because you—you shall not treat me 
so; leave me alone and I will be obliged 
to you.” 

Seeing that he had misjudged her—or, 
at least, that he had acted too hastily—he 
apologized very handsomely, saying that 
he felt like a brother towards her, and had 
only meant to comfort her. He prom- 
ised not to transgress again. At the same 
moment Christmas came up to them, sing 
ing in a cracked voice what he evidently 
meant to be a cheering song, to apprise 
her of his presence. She felt the strong 
urging of her guardian spirit as well, and 
so she accepted Lamont’s apology and 
again walked om beside him. Just inside 
the Clock House grounds Jack tapped on 
the door of the lodge, and the gardener 
opened it. He was bidden to give the 
young lady a bed and to see that she was 
well cared for. These instructions, so un- 
like any that he had ever received or ex- 
pected, amazed the gardener. When he 
had seen Laura into the cottage, after she 
had thanked Lamont and bidden him 
good-night, the gardener closed the door 
and waited outside it for an explanation. 

‘‘Quare thing this, Mistur Lamont,” 
said the man. ‘‘ Hope there ain’t nothing 
wrong about it—’nd that no trouble ‘ll 
come to me—or to you—or to the leddy 
—along of it, Mistur Lamont.” 

‘*There’ll be trouble for you if you 
don't take good care of her. She's a 
friend of mine,” said Lamont. ‘I'll call 
for her in the morning, and between now 
and then no one but you will be the 
wiser if you hold your tongue. If you do, 
I'll do the right thing—understand? If 
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there’s trouble, it’ll fall on you, and you'll 
lose a good tip in the bargain.” 

‘*Oh, it’s all right,” said the man. 
‘‘No harrum in wanting to be tould ev- 
erything’s right, is there, Mistur Lamont? 
She'll have your room, th’ only one there 
is. And where’ll you slape, sir?” 

‘‘I’m going to the hotel,” said Lamont, 
and turning on his heel, disappeared in 
the darkness. 

Editha went with the speed of light to 
the Colonel’s room to consult with Mrs. 
Isabel. 

‘* You are quivering with news, but I 
think I know it all,” said the elder Ethe- 
rian. 

‘‘She’s here! She’s on the grounds— 
in the lodge!” said the younger one. 
‘* Jack brought her—with no honorable 
intent, you may be sure—yet I urged her 
to come with him as the only way to 
bring her here.” 

“Tt is well, but not nearly so well as 
you imagine, my dear,” Mrs. Isabel said. 
‘* You are better satisfied with your pow- 
ers at last, I hope?” 

‘‘Oh no; I am wretchedly weak. I am 
not sure that I did anything. I am only 
certain that I tried. I do soothe and com- 
fort her; of that Iam sure. But, mother, 
do you understand the part Mrs. Deborah 
is playing? Do you know that it is she 
who is influencing her son Jack in his 
horrible course?” 

‘*T haveseen it all. If I were quite sure 
that Deborah could be so wicked as to 
plan the infamy that is in that man’s 
mind, I would rid this situation of her in- 
fluence at once.” 

‘‘Could you? Have we the power to do 
that?” 

‘*It would be awful, my dear. It isa 
power we seldom invoke, and then only 
with fearful danger to ourselves, should 
we prove to have invoked it carelessly, 
yet I would not hesitate. But I am not 
yet clear in my mind beyond the fact that 
Deborah knows Laura’s future and wishes 
to connect her son with it. However, 
now it is my turn to be of service. Watch 
the Colonel. See what you will be able 
to do yourself, presently, if you are not 
easily discouraged, but persist until your 
will gains the mastery over whatever 
human minds are in sympathy with it.” 

Mrs. Lamont bent over the old man’s 
head as it lay on the pillow beside her. 
For a full minute she did not move, 
though he quickly began to evince rest- 
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lessness, to show signs of waking, and to 
mutter in his broken sleep. At last she 
rose, and as she did so he sat up in bed. 

‘*Tappin! Tappin! Where are you, 
Tappin?” he called, with his piping voice. 
‘** Tappin, I say!” 

The housekeeper appeared in the door- 
way to the passage. 

‘*Oh, Miss Johnson, is it you? Some 
of you ought to keep about. I've been 
calling for a quarter of an hour. My 
nephew Jack is on the premises. Don't 
ask me how I know. Ido know; I can 
feel him, like a change in the weather. I 
think he is at the lodge; at all events, he 
is somewhere on the premises, and I want 
him sent about his business, and not al- 
lowed in again. Take one of the men 
with you and go to the lodge. The 
scoundrel has left something there —I 
can’t make out what. See what he has 
been doing, will you, Miss Johnson, and 
not stand gaping there all night.” 

When Miss Johnson conveyed to the 
gardener the statement that young Mr. 
Lamont had been there, and that she 
wished to know what he had brought, 
the man was too much astonished to help 
betraying himself by an exclamation. 

‘*The Colonel spoke as if he saw him 
hanging about here,” said Miss Johnson. 
‘* Yes, and as if he saw what he brought 
with him.” 

‘* What an ould divil he is!” the gar- 
dener said. ‘Then my fat’s in the 
fire.”’ 

‘**Not at all,” said Miss Johnson. 
‘You're not blamable so long as you 
don’t let in the young master in future.” 

‘**T'll see to that,” said the man. ‘‘ As 
I was saying to mesilf—not liking the 
business at all—th’ ould fox is better 
worth serving, near dead as he is, than 
the young un who’s been cut off. And 
I'll say it to the young man’s face, too, 
if he comes. Eh? what is it?” 

Through the chink at the back of the 
door the housekeeper had seen Laura 
seated before the stove, for she had not 
yet been shown to the bedroom, which 
the gardener was tidying up when Miss 
Johnson’s knock called him down. 

‘* Ay,” said the gardener, ‘‘ that’s what 
young Mr. Lamont brought, though ‘t 
puzzles me th’ ould man should see her 
through half a dozen walls.” 

After hearing a few words in further 
explanation of the young lady’s presence, 
Miss Johnson entered the lodge and talk- 
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ed with Laura. The result of the inter- 
view was that (by the aid of two intense- 
ly ardent Etherians) Laura’s almost child- 
like simplicity and her helplessness told 
strongly on the housekeeper’s sympathy. 
She was not unmoved, either, by a thought 
of how narrow had been the young crea- 
ture’s escape from the shock of too close an 
acquaintance with the younger Lamont. 
Guided by Editha and old Mrs. Lamont 
—though without a suspicion of the fact 
—she even analyzed Laura’s feelings. 
She saw that Laura realized the strange- 
ness and delicacy of her position, and 
would start and fly into the night again 
if she got an inkling of the status of Jack 
Lamont in that household. Indeed, the 
housekeeper felt certain she could do no- 
thing with Laura unless she echoed the 
confidence and heartiness with which 
Jack had offered her shelter. 

‘It’s an odd thing I’m going to do,” 
she whispered to tle gardener, ‘‘and I 
can’t imagine how such boldness has 
come upon me, but I'll take the poor 
thing to the house for to-night, and give 
her breakfast before she takes up her 
lonely way. I will; my mind’s made up. 
The Colonel will never know it, and who 
else is there to fear?” 

The gardener shook his head. ‘‘ Bricks 
is as clear as glash to th’ ould wizard,” he 
muttered. 

‘* Well, miss, if you’re ready, please 
come with me,” said Miss Johnson. *‘ Mr. 
Lamont said you’d find friends here, and 
his word shall be kept, though you have 
a way of making friends foryourself. It’s 
only a minute’s walk. Mind the second 
step; there, now, we'll soon have you as 
snug and warm in bed as ever you were, 
or can be.” 

The housekeeper had none too much 
courage left when she had actually 
brought Laura into the house, but the 
Colonel’s mother and wife cast their 
spells with such effect that it seemed 
as though the very atmosphere in-doors 
was instinct with approval of what she 
was doing. At the outset she had intend- 
ed to take the gentle waif to a disused 
servant’s room at the top of the house, 
but she found herself halting opposite the 
guest-chamber, two rooms from the one 
in which the dying man was lying, and 
in direct connection with it through an 
intervening chamber. 


‘‘And why not this room?” The sug- 


gestion came from Mrs. Isabel Lamont in 
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a thought-whisper in the housekeeper’s 
ear. 

‘‘And why not here?” she asked her 
self. ‘‘In for a penny, in for a pound. 
She shall have this room,which is sure to 
be ready.” 

Thus convoyed by the housekeeper and 
her two invisible allies, Laura, still carry 
ing her absurd little basket, was shown 
into the guest-chamber with its great four- 
poster mahogany bed, a mound of snow- 
white drapery beneath a canopy of chintz 
The soft rugs upon the polished floor, the 
walls panelled with old oak, the capacious 
George II. fireplace, and the lustrous ma 
hogany furniture gave it not only a warm 
and cheerful tone, but what we may call] 
a ‘‘ picture appearance,” which charmed 
the girl. It wasa framing suitable for one 
of her exquisite beauty and refinement. 
She was left alone to look around her, 
while the head servant went out to fill 
the water-pitcher, and her eyes swam with 
tears as she realized the depth of comfort 
that lay about her, that hedged around 
even the servants in that substantial 
mansion. Alas! perforce she turned her 
eyes inward, afterward, upon her own 
miserable, cheerless plight. Thus the 
housekeeper, returning, found her—moist 
eyed and sad of face. 

‘* There has not been a young lady like 
you in this house since the death of its 
last mistress, many years gone,” said the 
housekeeper. ‘‘ The sweetest woman that 
ever was—scarce more than a girl, like 
you, and, begging your pardon, so pretty, 
like yourself. You put her in my mind 
again strongly, though I have often 
thought that the charm she brought with 
her on her wedding-day has never quite 
passed from the old place. Her name was 
Editha, and you favor her very much in 
all ways, except that her hair was the 
blackest I ever saw. Ah! her sweet face 
was such as God often gives to those He 
loves too well to spare from heaven any 
length of time.” 

‘* Editha—what a pretty name!” Laura 
said; ‘‘ how sweet she must have been !” 

‘* Well, good-night, miss. Lock tle 
door, miss, lest the servants come in the 
morning, not suspicioning that any one’s 
here. Good-night again, miss. Pleasant 
dreams to you. A good night’s sleep will 
make you fitter for the morrow.” 

Laura turned the key in the door, and 
fell upon her knees to pray. As she pour- 
ed out the pent-up misery that flooded her 
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heart, it seemed as though she who had 
prayed every night and morning since 
her babyhood had never known what 
prayer was—its balm, its helpfulness, the 
unutterable comfort, which is denied to 
none who, like her, tread the sharp flints 
of adversity, yet in utter trustfulness put 
out a hand to the Infinite and ask to be 
Jed like children, with all the faith of 
such. What seemed to her the benefac- 
tion of Heaven was poured out upon her 
with such effect that her nature could 
not endure the sudden transition from 
misery to peace, and slie broke her prayer 
with sobbing. 

She prepared for bed, stumbling out of 
her clothing and about the room in the 
confusion of her mind. At last she had 
turned out the lamp and was at rest. She 
had forgotten to pull down the window- 
shade beyond the foot of the bed, and as 
she lay wide awake she noticed that a 
brilliant star shone directly before her in 
the sky. A beam from it—a ray, a glint 
of its light—shot svraight from the star to 
her eyes. When she looked steadily it 
broke and wavered, but otherwise it was 
firm and constant, like a pathway of light 
from one planet to the other. 

Editha was at her side, over her, about 
her, enveloping her, insisting that her 
soothing influence should nestle like 


peace itself upon the troubled girlish 


mind. Laura felt the gentle yet intense 
domination, and allowed herself to slip 
in the arms of the Etherian out upon the 
vacancy of untroubled sleep. But the 
spirit was too ardent, too strong in the 
expression of her delight at finding her 
charge under the roof that should have 
been her home. Editha imparted to her 
influence too great a share of her joy. 
And so the fair girl, after an hour of 
blissful uneonsciousness, tossed to one 
side and the other, and then awoke again, 
unable to support the pleasure which had 
filled her sleep. 

Again she saw the star and its gleam- 
ing shaft of light. 

‘Tt is not mother who comes to me,” 
she thought; ‘*dear mother was not like 
this—so soft and caressing. I never knew 
her to enfold me and kiss me and press 
me to herself as this dear companion 
does who comes to me at night. Do I 
do wrong to make the comparison? No, 
dearest mother; it is that I love you for 
your strength and calmness, and for a 
love more vigorous and sure than this 
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new love I feel. Yours was like a rock 
to me, as steadfast, dear mother, as any 
love that a girl was ever blessed with. 
This is so different. It is not mother- 
love; it is—it is—” 

She looked at the bright beam in the 
sky, and wondered if some stellar influ- 
ence was upon her; rf that ray of the 
star’s light, coming millions of miles 
through space, could be a pathway for a 
spirit from some other planet, a spirit 
that loved her and sought her only at 
night, when the stars and the earth may 
commune. The poetic idea did not 
satisfy her, and she turned from _ it. 
Editha was counselling her not to delude 
herself. 

‘““No,” Laura thought; ‘‘that star's 
light is cold and severe. The light of 
my dream-life is not hard and chill, like 
that. It is ardent—oh, so warm and 
vital and softly caressing! I feel it now, 
suffusing me, bathing me like sunshine, 
pouring over me in grateful waves. My 
angel, who are you? Won't you make 
yourself known to me, and stay with me 
always? I am so wretched without you 
—so happy and brave when you are with 
me!” 

In almost an ecstasy she felt the love of 
the Etherian envelop her and touch her 
forehead and cheeks. She felt her whole 
self warm under the suggestion of an em- 
brace which took her all within its in- 
fluence. 

‘*You are no chilly star,” said she. 
‘**Oh, stay while I sleep and dream your 
dear thoughts!” 

And it seemed to her that through her 
whole being, rather than in her mere 
ears, a soft voice spoke to her soul. 

‘*T love you,” it seemed to say. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LAURA AT THE CLOCK HOUSE. 


Ir had been the housekeeper’s intention 
to catechise Laura in the morning, in a 
kindly way, to get her explanation of how 
it came that a gently nurtured girl, ap- 
parently a complete stranger to the world’s 
ways and wiles, was blown about the 
common road like the pollen of a wild 
flower. But the morning found Colonel 
Lamont startlingly weak, and with a 
cough which several times all but stran- 
gled him. Alarm took possession of the 
household; the doctors were sent for, and 
came and went—medicaments had to be 
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prepared—even the clergyman and the 
local lawyer found the day monopolized 
by the fear of the immediate dissolution 
of their friend ana client. But the ordi- 
nary routine of the household was car- 
ried on by the servants, who performed 
their duties mechanically, so that a fire 
was made in Lauta’s chamber, to which, 
in due course, her breakfast was fetched. 
The housekeeper came late in the fore- 
noon to explain that unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances made it impossible for her to 
when she could snatch a few mo- 
ments for a quiet chat, but that she very 
much desired Laura to stay. 

The unhappy girl felt her position keen- 
ly. She realized that she was an object 
of pity, if not of downright charity, and 
that there was something surreptitious 
about the way this was manifested—by 
servants, too, instead of by the family. 
But not knowing how or where to turn, 
she tried to soothe herself by the reflec- 
tion that it was one of the gentlemen of 
the house who brought her there, and 
that there was some serious illness in the 
place to derange the accustomed order of 
things. 

She spent the time bet ween breakfast and 
luncheon in reading in some books that 
were in the room. Shortly after lunch- 
eon she was able to congratulate herself 
upon having accepted the invitation to 
remain, because Jack Lamont came to 
her and made her heartily welcome. Of 
course she never doubted his right to do 
sO. 

The young man had not been dispos- 
sessed of his key to the front door of the 
house, and with this he let himself in. 
Inquiring of one of the maids in which 
room the young lady had been lodged, 
he visited her, and, after a little hidden 
fencing with questions, discovered that 
she did not know his standing—or ab- 
sence of standing—in the house, and that 
nothing to his disadvantage had been told 
her. He deceived her with the hearty 
welcome he gave her «id the promises 
he made that she should be taken very 
soon to New York to look up her friends. 
She replied that a worse misfortune than 
all had now befallen her; that in look- 
ing through her few effects in her hand- 
basket she had discovered that the letters 
of her mother’s lawyer, which she had 
collected and carried away from prying 
eyes where she had been living, had been 
stolen. She said she had only opened 
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two or three of the letters, and had not 
charged her mind with the lawyer’s name 
or office address. Do her best, she could 
only remember the word ‘* Broadway” on 
the letter-paper. 

Jack made light of this. He said that 
he knew Broadway very well, and that 
the lawyers’ offices upon it were confined 
to two or three blocks of that thorough 
fare, so that it would be very easy for 
her to look at the names in the doorways 
of a very small neighborhood when he 
should take her there, and, without 
doubt, the right name would be quickly 
recognized by her. She was far less 
hopeful, but he refused to listen to her 
doubts, saying that if she did not find 
the lawyer in that way, he or she would 
run down to the institution in which her 
mother was being cared for, in the hope 
that the officials or Mrs. Balm herself 
would be able to recall the name. 

During this period, when his mother’s 
ambitious influence (lasting from the 
previous night) was strong upon him, 
he ceaselessly planned to undo the mis- 
fortune which had befallen him, and now 
he was in these forbidden precincts, striv- 
ing to win the good-will of Laura, in or- 
der to lead her, without arousing suspi- 
cion on her part, to assist him in the 
commission of a crime. Believing that 
his uncle would not outlast the day, he 
meant to open the old gentleman’s safe 
and steal his will, which he reasoned must 
be in the safe, where the old man always 
guarded his valuable treasures and a 
small sum of money needed for minor 
expenses. He could not open the strong- 
box without considerable danger to him- 
self, but this would be greatly lessened if 
he could induce Laura to assist him. 
The safe was in the Colonel’s own room 
—a chamber between that which Laura 
occupied and the one to which the Col- 
onel had been removed for greater quiet 
when his illness was seen to be danger- 
ous. The middle room was therefore 
untenanted, and the safe in one corner 
could easily be opened if he could get the 
key, which the old gentleman kept beside 
his watch and purse on a small table 
near his bed. ; 

Young Lamont left Laura and went to 
an unoccupied room, whose doorway 
commanded a view of the invalid’s bed- 
chamber. He had known the old man- 
sion from infancy, and could have gone 
blindfolded straight to any picture on 
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any of its walls. When he was certain 
that his uncle had been left alone and 
was asleep, he recrossed the hall to Lau- 
ra’s room, and asked her, in a manner 
completely frank and off-hand, if she 
would please step into the old gentleman's 
room and fetch him a short, thick steel 
key which she would find on the table 
by the bed’s head. 

"* You are light of foot, and can get it 
for me without disturbing uncle,” he said. 
‘‘T am so clumsy that I should probably 
knock over a chair or two before I got 
in and out again.” 

“T will get it for you with pleasure,” 
Laura said, ‘if you will show me which 
is the room.” 

Lamont led her through the central 
chamber, so that it should not be neces- 
sary for either of them to go into the 
hallway, and pointing to a door before 
them, whispered: ‘‘That leads into the 
Be still as a mouse, so as not to 
I will return for 


room. 
wake my poor uncle. 
the key in a moment.” 

Realizing the risk she ran, he took 
himself to his vantage - point across the 
hall, in order not to figure in the dis- 
covery if she should be caught. He 
had little more than reached his hiding- 
place when he had reason to congratu- 
late himself upon this exercise of his 


cunning. 

He saw the housekeeper enter the sick 
man's chamber. 

Laura had noiselessly opened the door 
and had gone softly to the table, where 


she found the key. Then she turned and 
tiptoed back again, glad indeed to be of 
service where she was meeting with such 
disinterested kindness. As she came back 
to within a step or two of the door to the 
central room, the housekeeper entered the 
sick man’s apartment by the hall door. 
She saw Laura balancing on the point of 
one foot, and with the key of the safe 
hanging upon a finger of her half-up- 
raised left hand. 

‘““Why! You? Oh-h-h!” the house- 
keeper exclaimed, in what was meant to 
be a whisper, but proved loud enough to 
awaken the light sleeper near by. 

Laura gave her a kindly smile, but the 
housekeeper was in no mood to appre- 
ciate the guilelessness from which it 
sprung. She grasped the key, and then 
Laura’s arm, and was about to push her 
out, when the Colonel opened his eyes 
wide and saw both the women. His eyes 
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distended, and such a gleam came into 
them that both Laura and Miss Johnson 
were startled. 

‘*My God! it’s Helen!” 
exclaimed. 

The housekeeper opened the door and 
pushed Laura into the next room. But 
before she closed the door the Colonel 
cried out: 

‘‘Helen! Sister, come back!” He 
had recognized in Laura the amazing 
likeness she bore to her mother at the 
time Mrs. Balm left her home to be mar- 
ried. 

‘Oh, this will be the death of him!” 
Miss Johnson muttered. ‘‘ He is deliri- 
ous.” Then she turned to Laura. ‘‘ You 
stay here. Do not try to go away.” 

She walked quickly back to the old 
man’s bedside and endeavored to quiet 
him. 

‘* My sister Helen,” the old man said; 
‘*she has come at last. How long has 
she been here?’ Why did you hurry her 
out of the room?” 

‘*That was not any one you know,” said 
the housekeeper. ‘‘ Please be calm, sir. 
Think a minute; you have no sister, you 
know.” 

‘Don’t try to make a fool of me,” said 
the Colonel. ‘‘ Does she not want me to 
see her? Bring her back. Tell her every- 
thing is forgotten, and I am glad she 
has—”’ 

‘*T am not deceiving you, sir. 
not know you had a sister.” 

“‘T have not seen her since she left 
here twenty years ago,” said the Colonel; 
‘*but I know that was she. I want her. 
Why do you send her away?” 

‘* Please be calm, sir,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘‘ That girl is not twenty years 
old herself. She is a poor thing we gave 
shelter to last night out of charity. You 
forget how weak you are, sir. You may 
have been thinking of your sister. There, 
now, try to go to sleep, sir. The doctor 
insisted you should sleep, sir. I am sor- 
ry you were disturbed.” 

‘*That’strue. Helen would be forty now 
—over forty,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Think- 
ing of her? I have been doing so con- 
stantly; but that has nothing to do with 
it. I tell you that was Helen’s very im- 
age. Send Tappin to me. He knows 
Helen. Send him here at once.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Miss Johnson. 

She left the room and returned to 
Laura. 


the old man 


I did 
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CHAPTER VII. 
UNDER HIDEOUS SUSPICION. 


‘*Ou, how could you—how could you?” 
the housekeeper exclaimed, as she rejoined 
Laura. Her tone was one in which sor- 
row bore equal part with surprise. 

‘*T’m very sorry I woke the poor gen- 
tleman,” Laura said, wholly innocent 
even of the fault with which she thus 
generously connected herself. ‘‘I tried 
hard to be very quiet, but you were so 
startled. I’m very, very sorry.” 

‘**But this key—what were you doing 
with this?” 

‘*Mr. Lamont—the young gentleman 
who brought me here—he asked me to go 
in and get it, because he thought I could 
do so more quietly than he.” 

‘*Oho!” exclaimed the housekeeper; 
‘Mr. Lamont asked you?) And where is 
he now?” 

‘* He isin the next room—the one where 
I slept.” 

Miss Johnson led the way, and both 
entered Laura’s room, but of course not 
to find Lamont there. 

‘He said he would be—no, he said if 
he was not here he would return in a mo- 
ment.” 

‘*T shall see about this,” the housekeep- 
er said. ‘‘If what you say is true, you 
will not endeavor to leave here until I 
come back.” 

‘*Oh, madam,” Laura exclaimed, ‘‘ do 
not doubt me! I would not tell an un- 
truth—believe me, nothing could make 
me do so. He will be here in an instant, 
and he will tell you just exactly what I 
have said. Why do you look at me so 
strangely? If I did tell untruths, I could 
not tell them to you, who have been so 
good to me; but I do not. Mr. Lamont 
will tell you that he came a few minutes 
ago, for the second time this morning, and 
asked me to get him the key, because he 
was afraid he would wake his uncle. I 
was so glad to have a chance to oblige 
him.” 

‘*T will find him—if he is in the house,” 
said Miss Johnson. 

She left Laura, astonished at her bear- 
ing in the face of what seemed positive 
guilt, and having sent the butler to his 
master’s bedside, found Mr. Borrowes in 
the dining-room, occupied with a news- 
paper and cigar. To him she recounted 
the news of the daring attempt at robbery 
which she had frustrated, dwelling with 
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emphasis, however, on the apparent inno- 
cence and frankness of the girl. 

“Ah! that’s very fine,” the lawyer 
said, ‘* but it looks confoundedly like act- 
ing. A girl taken in off the road about 
whom nothing can be known except by 
what she says and does. And she does 
what?—watches for a moment when no 
one is with the Coionel, and creeps in and 
gets- the key of his safe. Are you sure 
she hasn’t got his pocket- book also, or 
the money out of it, and his watch and 
chain? No; but you should have looked. 
Better go at once and see what else she 
has taken. But, as I was saying, when 
she is caught, she is all smoothness and 
innocence and protestations of virtue. 
Bah! it sounds confoundedly like play- 
acting. Your sex,my good woman, pro- 
vides more and better actresses off the 
stage than ever adopt it for a profession. 
Run up at once and see what else is miss- 
ing, while I inquire whether young Mr. 
Lamont has been in the house; though 
of course he cannot have been.” 

‘*Such a desperate bold thing, though, 
sir—attempting to rob a safe! Who ever 
heard of a girl safe-robber? And she’s 
so young and so very innocent like.” 

‘*Tll admit it is almost incredible, but 
you caught her at it,” said the lawyer. 
‘*And her story?) Why, we know that 
the young gentleman cannot have been 
in the house.” 

Hardly had the housekeeper had time 
to reach the Colonel’s room when Jack 
Lamont sauntered into the dining-room 
with a bold assumption of nonchalance, 
and bade Mr. Borrowes good-morning. 

The lawyer asked him sharply how he 
came there. He replied that he let him- 
self in with his own key, and asked who 
had a better right. He added that he 
was about to go to his home in the city, 
and as he had left some things in the 
house, he came, on a last visit, to take 
them away. Besides, he had also wanted 
to see Mr. Borrowes, and being told at 
the gate that he was not to be admitted 
any more, he had taken the liberty to 
vault over the wall and admit himself. 
He wanted to know definitely, he said, 
whether his uncle intended to leave him 
an annuity, ora present, or nothing at all. 

‘* Well, sir,” said the lawyer, ‘‘I tried 
to make your position clear to you yester- 
day. If I failed, then there is nothing 
for me to.do but to put your case in your 
uncle's exact words: you will get nothing, 
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he told me, if you leave this neighbor- 
hood. If you remain, you may get a 
term in prison. He charged me to say 
this to you, and I think it reveals his 
state of mind towards you with reason- 
able distinctness.” 

‘‘Umph!” said young Mr. Lamont. 
‘‘He’s a damned old pig at the best, but 
he will hardly make himself publicly 
ridiculous by arresting me for visiting 
him, my uncle, to look after my own in- 
terests. And you may yet feel very sorry 
for parroting his brutalities to me, Mr. 
Borrowes, for I have not yet given up the 
hope of coming into this property.” 

The old lawyer smiled by way of an 
answer to this threat. 

‘*You came,” said he, ‘“‘to get some 
things of yours—eh? Ah! here is Miss 
Johnson now. I want you to hear me, 
miss. The thing of yours that you came 
to get, sir. What was it? The key of 
your uncle’s safe—eh?” 

‘*T do not understand you,” Lamont 
said; ‘‘ but I warn you to measure your 
words. You call yourself a lawyer. You 


should know how to avoid language that 
is actionable, and you had better be care- 
ful.” 

‘* Another thing of yours that you came 
to get, sir, was a young woman whom 
you brought to the lodge last night—eh?” 


‘‘That is true. I came to see her, for 
one reason. I mean to see her before I 
leave.” 

‘‘You have seen her already, within 
an hour.” 

‘* You lie,” said Lamont, perfectly calm- 
ly. 

‘* She has been caught, sir, leaving your 
uncle’s room with the key of his safe. 
Did she take anything else, miss?” 

‘*No, sir, not that I can discover.” 

‘*She is a bad one, I must say,” 
Lamont. 

‘*Wait one minute,” said the lawyer. 
‘Caught with the key of the safe, as I 
say, and when caught she said that you 
had asked her to get it and bring it to 
you, sir. Now what have you to say to 
that?” 

‘*Not much,” said Lamont. ‘‘I am 
not responsible for what a girl like that 
does or says. I will say, though, that I 
had no idea she was a thief, though I 
knew she was a vagabond —a devilish 
pretty one, which is why I bothered my- 
self to get her a bed until I had a chance 
to see something more of her.” 


said 


IN A WEB. 

** You have not seen her to-day?” 

‘*T have not,” said Lamont. 

‘**You did not at any time, or in any 
way, lead her to get the key with which 
she was found?” 

‘‘Never. I have but just come in the 
house,” said Lamont. ‘You say she 
said she was to bring the key to me. 
Ask- her where she was to find me—if 
you want to satisfy yourself of what she 
is. The whole story is preposterous. I 
ask no odds of you, or any one in this 
house, but I will leave it to you whether 
you have not had sport enough with me 
in trying to do me out of my rights, in 
ordering me out of this house, in mak- 
ing idle threats, and calling me ugly 
names—in all those ways—without in- 
sulting me with such a grave charge as 
this on the bare word of a tramp girl, 
whom I took from the company of row- 
dies on the road, and whom some of you 
here—-not I—brought into the house. I 
am not a thief, sir,and you take a mean 
advantage of your age when you dare to 
hint that I am.” 

Never did virtue speak with deeper 
feeling than rang through Lamont’s 
voice as he thus acted the part of out- 
raged innocence. 

‘*T have never hinted that I believed 
the girl,” said Mr. Borrowes. ‘‘ What is 
more, I do not believe her. She was 
caught red-handed, and made herself out 
to be your confederate. She has not 
character enough of her own to damage 
that of any one else, but I repeat what 
she said in order, as I feel obliged to do, 
to arrive at the facts.” 

‘**T believe every word the young lady 
says,’ said the housekeeper, excitedly. 
** ve seen her, sir, and spoken with her, 
and you haven’t. No one need tell me 
she is a bad girl. I'll stake everything 
I'll ever own that she’s not. She is be- 
ing cruelly slandered; that’s my opinion. 
But if you believe the young gentleman, 
sir, what does it matter what I think? 
What is to be done with her, sir?” 

‘‘Let her go. We cannot spare the 
time to punish her. Tell her to be gone 
at once, and to thank her stars that the 
dread of death in the house helps her to 
escape. See that the servants do not get 
wind of all this, else it may reach the old 
gentleman’s ears.” 

It was one of the maids who bore to 
Laura the peculiar message that she was 
at liberty to leave the house, and that 
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‘she had better go at once.” The sen- 
sitive housekeeper, when sending the 
message, acknowledged to herself that 
she had not the heart to deliver it per- 
sonally. 

‘*I had better go?” Laura repeated. 
‘* You were told to say that to me? How 
very strange! But I cannot go in this 
way without—without a good-by, or a 
chance to— I mustthank the gentleman 
who brought me here.” 

‘*Tf its Mr. Lamont you mean,” said 
the servant-girl, ‘‘ he’s not in the house 
no more.” 

‘* The woman in charge, then. Say that 
I ask to see her, to take my leave.” 

“Twas herself that sint me to say you 
had better go.” 

‘*Is she—did she say—but I do not 
want to question you,” said Laura, with 
dignity. ‘‘Go and tell her I will be 
obliged if she will see me for a moment.” 

‘* She’s terrible. busy, mum.” 

‘* Please deliver my message to her,” 
Laura said. ‘‘She cannot mean me to 
go away like—like—this. Tell her that I 
cannot go without seeing her.” : 

The maid went away, and presently 
Miss Johnson came, wearing on her 
wholesome face an expression which 
wavered between the sternness necessi- 
tated by one view of Laura’s conduct, and 
the gentle pity begotten of another view. 

‘* What is it you want, miss? I am 
very busy just now.” 

‘* You are displeased with me. I am 
so sorry,” Laura said. ‘‘Is the poor sick 
gentleman angry? Is he made worse by 
what I did? I cannot leave without say- 
ing to you that I’m sorry—that if you 
had not come in at that moment, I should 
have gone out of the room without dis- 
turbing him.” 

‘**It’s all done and gone now, miss,” 
said the housekeeper. ‘‘It was not you 
that woke bim; it was I who did that. 
But—but—” 

‘*Have I done something else to give 
offence?” Laura asked, plaintively. ‘‘I 
seem doomed to such cruel misfortunes. 
Oh,do not turn me away from here with- 
outa kind word! I have all the misery I 
can stand without the shame of offending 
friends who have been kind to me.” 

‘There, there,” said Miss Johnson, all 
her doubt and stiffness vanishing; ‘‘ there 
has been a misunderstanding, but it’s all 
right now. We are dreadfully upset 
here, miss, and all the trouble has come 


’ 





from my keeping you here under the cir- 
cumstances. Now you really must go. 
No, you need not thank me; but you can 
call me your friend, for I am that, and | 
never will doubt you or believe ill of 
you.” 

‘*Oh, what a load you take from me!” 
Laura exclaimed, putting out her hand to 
grasp one of Miss Johnson’s. 

‘Though you must leave here, miss,” 
said the housekeeper, ‘‘ please do not go 
far for afew hours. Go to the hotel, to 
the cook there, where Mr. Lamont found 
you. Just stay there a couple of hours. 
And if you don’t hear from me, think no 
more of it; but there may be something 
that I will want to tell you and that 
you'd like to hear.” 

When she had seen Laura, with her 
basket, out of the front door, Miss Jolin- 
son returned to the room in which they 
had been talking, and closing the door, 
clinched her fists, and tightening her 
lips, muttered something very like an 
oath that she would satisfy herself of 
Laura’s goodness, and go to her and clear 
her own mind of all that had been tor- 
turing.it. For she felt in her heart that 
in the matter of the attempted robbery 
there was in Laura’s favor the upright, 
frank behavior of what seemed a noble 
nature, while against her was the word 
of an unprincipled man who, as likely as 
not, had plotted the circumstances which 
gave weight to his accusation. 

After very little questioning of the un- 
der-servants, the housekeeper learned that 
Lamont had been seen to enter the house 
fully an hour before the sensational visit 
of Laura to the Colonel’s room, and that 
he had spent that time upstairs on the 
same floor with Laura and the invalid. 
Thus she satisfied herself that he was a 
liar upon one count at least. But Laura, 
who did not even suspect that her honor 
was questioned, could have got no conso- 


lation from the discovery. If there was. 


any flavor of good in this miserable end- 
ing of the wanderer’s visit to the house of 
her ancestors, it lay in the fact that she 
was ignorant of the worst that had befall- 
en her. The full disappointmént would 
seem to have fallen upon the Etheriais, 
but we shall see that their supernatural 
powers kept them too much engrossed 
with shaping future events to allow pres- 
ent grief to weigh heavily against the 
good in store. 
[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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\ THEN one considers that the British 
army finds its recruits among every 
class of citizens, it becomes rather a mat- 
ter for astonishment that the inner life 
of the officer or soldier is, as it undoubt- 
edly is, to a great extent a sealed book to 
the great bulk of the people. When the 
young man leaves the family circle to 
wear the red or the blue coat, whether in 
the ranks or in a higher grade, he enters 
a mysterious region, echoes from which do 
indeed reach the outer world, but which 
remains, in spite of the efforts of novelists 
of both sexes, to all intents and purposes 
a terra incognita. If the life of the 
3ritish soldier offers so many mysteries to 
his compatriots, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that the descriptions of it which 
are placed before foreign readers are as 
a rule more picturesque than accurate. 

A Russian military paper not long ago 
informed its readers that the life of the 
officer in the British army was one of the 
utmost ease and luxury; every officer, even 
the humblest subaltern, owned his yacht, 
his race-horses, and his box at the opera 
— when quartered, that is tosay, where such 
a luxury could be obtained (the yacht and 
the racing stud were every where)— while 
the more wealthy possessed their grouse- 
moors, their deer-forests, etc., the majority 
playing cards every night for enormous 
stakes, and spending large sums on presents 
to actresses and in other follies. Nodoubt 
this highly colored picture went down to 
a certain extent among its simpler read- 
ers, who must have wondered what sort 
of men these Britons could be, who, in 
spite of the enervating effects of al] this 
luxury, endured the winter climate of the 
Crimea as well as the native Russians, 
and are even now not backward in the 
struggle for territory which is going on 
among all European nations. 

The French, who ought to know better, 
having soldiered by our side in the Cri- 
mea and in China, get almost equally at 
sea when endeavoring to describe military 
life in Great Britain. Our peculiarly in- 
sular institution of a regimental mess, 
which is now, however, finding its way 
into other armies, offers many puzzles to 
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the Frenchman, who lets himself go in 
glowing descriptions of the luxurious fit- 
tings of the mess, of the samptuous meals 
placed before its inmates, and of the mag- 
nificent display of gold and silver plate 
under which the sideboards groan. 

Some of these ridiculous tales find cur- 
rency among the civilian classes of our 
own population, who ought to be better 
informed, and hardly a year passes with- 
out some paterfamilias writing to the 
Times to inveigh against the senseless 
and excessive extravagance of a military 
mess—the fact probably being that some 
young hopeful has blamed the regulations 
of the mess for the results of his own ex- 
travagance. Ido not deny that in many 
corps and on many occasions money is 
spent on entertainments, and even on the 
current expenses of a mess, which might 
quite well have remained in the pockets 
of its owners, but I do deny most em- 
phatieally that foolish extravagance is a 
prominent feature of the management 
of a mess—the fact usually being, in 
those cases where expenditure passes the 
bounds of reason, that the result is 
more probably due to either ignorance or 
carelessness on the part of the officer in- 
trusted with the duties of mess president 
than to malice prepense on the part of 
any member of the mess. 

If tales such as I have alluded to have 
obtained currency in reference to tle 
‘*marching regiments” of the line, it is 
hardly a matter for wonder that the de- 
scriptions of life in the corps d’élite, such 
as the Guards and the crack cavalry 
regiments, stray equally far from the 
truth. 

Over life in the Guards especially a 
species of glamour has been thrown by the 
facile pens of some of our most prominent 
lady novelists, who have revelled in de- 
scriptions of the luxurious boudoirs which 
the curled and perfumed dandies of her 
Majesty's Household Brigade were good 
enough to inhabit without a murmur. 
To these ladies it is undoubtedly due that 
it is very generally assumed that life in 
the Guards offers a minimum of military 
duty with a maximum of social display, 
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and that the officers are in very truth 
sybarites and “ gilded popinjays”’ as rep- 
resented by a well-known labor leader. 

If we consider the class from which 
these ‘‘curled darlings” of society are 
recruited, we feel inclined to wonder what 
sort of training the young man joining 
the Guards is put through to alter in such 
a radical fashion all his previous tastes 
and ideals. The lads for whom com- 
missions in the Guards are as a rule re- 
served, have spent their boyhood in the 
playing-fields of Eton, or Harrow, or one 
of the other well-known English public 
schools, where prominence in athletic ex- 
ercises is the surest road to pre-eminence, 
and where the captain of the boats or of 
the cricket team is more regarded and 
looked up to than the son of the peer or 
wealthy commoner who has no other 
claim to distinction. Atthe universities 
the same rule holds good, though to a 
slightly less extent, as here the claims of 
intellect are listened to with a certain 
deference which is hardly yet conceded 
to them at the publie school. But in all 
these assemblages of boys or young men 
the sybarite is emphatically an ‘‘ out- 
sider.” His room is preferable to his 
company, and this sentiment is given 
free play on the few occasions when 
symptoms of the disease are observed in 
a member of one of these institutions: 
little leanings after luxury in the promi- 
nent athlete may be condoned in conse- 
quence of his other good qualities, but in 
any individual with less strong claims to 
consideration all tendencies of this kind 
are promptly suppressed. Every one 
will agree that this is an excellent state 
of public feeling, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that it will long continue. 

To the young fellow wishing to obtain 
a commission in the Household troops 
there are two ways of successfully grat- 
ifying his ambition, it being taken for 
granted that no obstacle presents itself in 
his social status, and that the necessary 
nomination has been obtained. The de- 
sired goal can be reached either through 
the portals of the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst, or by entrance from the 
commissioned ranks of the militia. This 
latter method used to be termed the back 
door; and, indeed, ignorant people call 
it by that name still; but the examina- 
tion to be passed nowadays by the mili- 
tia candidate is every bit as severe as 
that which confronts the lad entering 
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Sandhurst. If Sandhurst be the chosen 
path, the successful candidate is re 
quired to spend a couple of years there 
studying the art of war before he is 
permitted to go up for the final exam- 
ination, the passing of which will en- 
title him to his commission as Second 
Lieutenant in one of the regiments of 
Household Cavalry or Foot - Guards. 
At this point a short account of the 
life at Sandhurst may not be considered 
out of place. The expense of main- 
taining a lad at the Military College is 
somewhere about £200 a year, a portion 
of which is returned to the cadet in the 
form of pay, which pay, however, is all 
or uearly all expended in the necessary 
daily expenses of the cadet. The course 
of instruction through which the stu- 
dents are put is in the main confined to 
subjects which will be useful to them in 
their military career. Military history, 
fortification, tactics, military administra- 
tion and military law, and the art of mil- 
itary topography go to make up a fairly 
comprehensive curriculum, To these is 
added instruction in drill, sword exercise, 
riding, and gymnasties, so that the cadet 
has his hands pretty full, and is not given 
much time for getting into mischief. The 
instructors are, in the majority of cases, 
officers of the army on full pay, who are 
detached from their regiments for a term 
of five years, and the cadets are organized 
into companies on the model of a line 
battalion. The mess is run on simple and 
economical lines; certainly no taste for 
luxury can be charged against the style 
of living practised at Sandhurst; but the 
food, though plain,is amply sufficient, and 
strict limits are placed on the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. The spare 
time of the cadets is chiefly employed in 
active out-door games, as is fitting among 
young men destined for service in the 
army—cricket in the summer and foot- 
ball in the winter holding the places 
of honor. A few years ago polo was 
played by some of the wealthier among 
the cadets, but it was feared that this 
might encourage extravagant habits, so 
the game is now forbidden, and the super- 
abundant energies of the cadets have to 
find vent in the more legitimate channels 
of cricket, racquets, and football. Alto- 
gether the life at the Royal Military Col- 
lege is a very healthy one, both morally 
and physically, and if the work is not 
very hard, yet care is taken that the time 
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of the cadets is fairly well oceupied. It 
is not possible to say so much for the 
training given to the lads who enter the 


service through the militia. The actual 
military training which they receive is 
limited to a very few months, a militia 
regiment only drilling for twenty-seven 
days every year; and the great bulk of 
the knowledge of military subjects which 
the aspirant for military honors has to 
acquire in order to satisfy the examiners 
is picked up at the establishment of one 
of the numerous military ‘‘crammers,” a 
race which has multiplied and prospered 
exceedingly in recent years. The life at 
one of these establishments is full of 
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temptation to the young 
man with a good allow 
ance, especially in the 
case of those crammers 
who live in London; but 
if the examination is to 
be passed with credit 
excess must be avoided 
which probably accounts 
for the fact that a large 
majority of the lads who 
have graduated at the 
crammer’s are rather the 
better than the worse for 
the trials they have sue 
cessfully passed through 
However, we will sup 
pose that all the obsta 
cles in the path of the 
would-be Guardsman 
have been successfully 
overcome, and that the 
time has come when the 
youngster sees his name 
for the first time in the 
London Gazette as ap 
pointed toa Second-Lieu- 
tenancy in tlie 
regiments of Household 
Cavalry or of Foot 
Guards. I will take the 
case of the cavalry sub 
altern first. 
On his appointment 
he will be granted a 
month's which 
will be fully oceupied in 
providing himself with 
horses and with the trap 
pings and appointments 
of his new profession. 
In the case of the 
Household Cavalry, and 
indeed in almost every case, this is a 
matter of very great importance. Almost 
every article of his equipment, from his 
helmet to his spurs, is made by a special 
ist, and the youngster will make a fatal 
ly false start if he go by any chance to 
the wrong artist for the right article 
Being a young man of discretion, and 
probably having friends or relatives, cer 
tainly old school-fellows, in the regiment 
of his choice, he will put himself in com 
munication with his corps, will probably 
be asked to dine, and will be treated with 
a kindness and consideration which will 
make him rapidly feel himself at home, 
and will be put in the right way without 


one of 


leave, 
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ss of time. The matter of chargers will 
e one of great importance. The young 
fficer will be required to provide him- 
self with two chargers, of which the first 
must be an animal of breeding and sub- 
stance, able to carry with dignity the 
twenty stone which our young 
friend, when fully 
accoutred, will im- 
pose upon his aris- 
toeratic back; free 
from blemish must 
he be, noble in ap- 
pearance, full of 
fire, yet equable in 
temper, and, last 
but not least, of 
a jet-black color. 
When this para- 
gon is eventually 
found, after much 
expenditure in rail- 


or 380 


way fares and cab 
hire, he must 
passed by the Col- 
his 


be 
onel before 
purchase can be 
completed. The 
second charger can 
be found with less 
difficulty; the su- 
perlative qualities 
of the first charger 
are not expected 
from him, and a 
well- bred, useful 
horse, up to weight 
and sound, will sat- 
isfy the most ex- 
acting of colonels, 
provided that he 
is the right col- 
or, which for the 
Household Caval- 
ry is black. 

If, however, our 
embryo Guards- 
man prefer the 
infantry of the 
Household Bri- 
gade, he will find 
that though his outfit will cost him very 
much less, yet that it is quite as essential 
to find out who are the only tradesmen to 
whom he ean intrust the making of his 
kit. He will not troubled with the 
matter of horseflesh, but will have to ex- 
ercise equal care with the cut of his tunic 
and the shape of the bear-skin cap which 


he 
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forms the imposing head-dress of the Foot- 
Guards. 

The leave on appointment having ex- 
pired, the young officer now joins his 
regiment, and whether a horse soldier or 
an infantryman, will find the first year 
or two of his service so much occupied 
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with drill and the mastering of his pro- 
fessional duties that very little spare time 
will be on his hands. There appears to be 
a general impression among civilians not 
well acquainted with her Majesty's Guards 
that their military duties are light and 
chiefly ornamental. This is very far from 
being the case. It is doubtful if keener 
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At eleven o’clock every night he passes down Pall Mall, lighted by his bugler, as has been the custom for nearly two hundred years. 
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soldiers are to be found in any branch of 
the service; in the minutiz of drill the 
createst accuracy is insisted on, and the 
study of the higher branches of the pro- 
fession of arms is encouraged in every 
possible manner. For study of this na- 
ture the young Guardsman has unequalled 
opportunities; at his hand is the splendid 
professional library of the Royal United 
Service Institution, the library of the 
Guards Club holds numerous valuable 
military works, and in London are to be 
found the best military tutors in the 
world. Aldershot, the great training- 
school of the British army, is within an 
hour’s rail, and it is by no means difficult 
for him to cross the Channel and be a 
spectator of the grand manceuvres of the 
French and German armies. So much 
for his opportunities for study. On the 
other hand, his temptations to idleness 
are even greater. After the first two 
years the young Guardsman will find that 
he has a good deal of spare time on his 
hands, and the manner of employing it 
will, as might be supposed, depend in a 
great measure on his tastes and compan- 
ions. The actual surroundings of his 
daily life are simple enough. If quarter- 
ed in London, unless at the Tower, he 
will live at the Guards Club, as the mess 
at the Tower is the only one maintained 


by the Foot-Guards in London; and his 
expenses at the club will compare favora- 
bly with the expenses of any other club 


in town. If the battalion to which he 
belongs is quartered at Chelsea barracks, 
he may very possibly have a room in the 
barracks; if his people live in town, as is 
often the case, he may live at home, or he 
may prefer the freedom of a couple of 
rooms in the neighborhood of Jermyn 
Street or St. James’s. The entrance-fee 
to the Guards Club is thirty guineas, and 
he will have to pay an annual subscrip- 
tion of £11; a fair average of the living 
expenses of the club may be taken as 
some £20 a month, though, if of extrava- 
gant tastes, it may be much higher, and 
the rent of his:rooms will depend almost 
entirely on what he chooses to pay; so 
that it is clear that the necessary ex- 
penses of life in the Foot-Guards is not 
nearly as prohibitory as is generally 
supposed. The Guardsman receives the 
same pay as officers of corresponding 
rank in the line, with the addition of £70 
a year Guard’s pay, so that it is possible 
for a youngster of an economical turn to 
Vou. XCVII.—No. 5830.—76 
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live in the Guards on an allowance of 
£300 a year in addition to his pay. As 
we have just shown, it is possible, but 
I must admit that it is not often done. 
The young Guardsman is very seldom 
contented with one club, or even with 
two, and the brigade will be found to be 
fairly strongly represented at the ‘‘ Bach- 
elors’,” ‘‘ White’s,” and the best service 
clubs. The lovers of cricket and tennis 
proper are mostly habitués of ‘‘ Prince’s,” 
and the majority belong to the principal 
racing clubs, such as Sandown Park, and 
the horsy or rather “pony” clubs of 
Hurlingham and the newer Ranelagh. 

As I have already explained, the great- 
est exactness of dress in uniform is in- 
sisted on in the brigade, as might only 
be expected in the personal guard of the 
sovereign, but it is not generally known 
that equally strict sumptuary laws are 
enforced in the matter of mufti. The 
aim doubtless originally was to make the 
members of the brigade conspicuous for 
the richness and neatness of their dress 
when off duty, in contradistinction to 
the gay apparel of the macaronies of the 
period, and though richness of attire in 
men is now happily a thing of the past, 
great neatness is still insisted on in the 
Guardsman, and the iniquity of gaudy 
ties and waistcoats, curly brimmed hats 
in the extreme of fashion, and startling 
garments generally are strictly tabooed. 
In mufti, when in town, in the morning, 
a black tie is “‘the only wear,” the hat 
must be of a certain shape and not in the 
extreme of fashion, and patent - leather 
boots are only worn in the evening. In 
the country the usual tweeds of the Eng- 
lish gentleman are worn, with a tie and 
hat ribbon of the well-known colors of 
the brigade. 

In London the guard duties fall very 
heavily on the rank and file, but there are 
now only two guards which are com- 
manded by officers; one of these is the 
guard at St. James’s Palace, which is com- 
manded by a captain with two subalterns; 
the other is the guard at the Bank of 
England, which is commanded by a 
subaltern. At the dinners of both these 
guards the presence of guests is sanction- 
ed. For the Bank guard dinner, a bottle of 
wine apiece is provided free for two guests. 
The directors of the Bank used to give the 
officer of the Bank guard a sovereign 
nightly, but this custom has now been 
abandoned, and the dinners of his guests— 
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and very good dinners too—are now fur- 
nished instead. At St. James’s the offi- 
cers of the guard are provided with din- 
ner, and are joined by the officers of the 
Household Cavalry from the guard at the 
Horse-Guards—from which guard is fur- 
nished those mounted sentries who are 
the admiration of the passer-by in White- 
hall. In addition to these officers of the 
two guards, dinner is also provided for 
the colonels and adjutants of the regi- 
ments of Guards, and for the field-officer 
of the day; but the colonels and adjutants 
rarely turn up, and there is usually room 
for several guests, the expenses of whose 
dinners are naturally defrayed by their 
hosts. As at the Bank, the dinner at St. 
James’s is excellent of its kind, the ser- 
vice and the wines are also of the highest 
class, and many gourmets affirm that the 
dinner of the Queen’s guard is equal to 
any dinner in London. Pleasant as this 
dinner may be, late hours are not en- 
couraged, and by the stroke of eleven 
all guests must have departed for the 
night, 

Thus the life of the young man in the 
Guards who is blessed with good private 
means is pleasant enough; his mornings, 
and occasionally the greater part of his 
day, are taken up with the drills and 
routine duties of his profession, which are 
no great tax on his intelligence or on his 
physique, and his spare time is devoted to 
those amusements common to young men 
of his class and education. If a polo- 
player, and it is rather remarkable how 
few really good polo-players are turned 
out by the Household troops, the greater 
part of his leisure during the season will 
be spent at Hurlingham or Ranelagh; the 
summer will probably find him with his 
regiment getting through musketry and 
field-training at Pirbright, a healthy spot 
not far from Aldershot, where the Lon- 
don battalions of Guards are placed un- 
der canvas every summer, or else going 
through the army manceuvres with the 
Aldershot division. As summer goes on 
and the 12th of August draws near, the 
shooting man will begin to fidget about 
his leave for Scotland or Yorkshire, and 
ere the all-important date arrives there 
will be an exodus from the battalion of 
all who can by hook or crook get the 
leave they desire. In this matter of leave 
the Guardsman is fortunate above his 
brethren in the cavalry and infantry of 
the line; the subaltern of the Guards rare- 


ly finds any difficulty in getting away for 
four months out of the twelve, and jis 
captain is even more fortunate, as he can 
generally count on six months’ leave iy 
the year. One result of the freedom wit}, 
which leave is given in the Guards is that 
a large number of the brigade are great 
travellers. We have all read My Ride to 
Khiva, the author of which, the gallant 
Burnaby, was a Guardsman ; and there are 
ngw numbers of men equally enterpris 
ing, though less familiar to the multi 
tude. In fact, it would hardly be too 
much to say that wherever the Britis) 
pioneer has penetrated, some member of 
the brigade has ventured also at no con- 
siderable interval. The north pole itself 
appears to be the only virgin soil to 
some of the bolder spirits of the brigade. 
Many people think that for the Guards, 
serving only at home, opportunities of 
seeing active service are few and far be- 
tween; this is by no means the case. 
Everybody knows that the brigade fur 
nished a large contingent at Tel -el- 
Kebir, and also to the camel corps, and 
the charge of the Household Cavalry 
at Kassassin has provided a subject both 
for the artist and the poet; but in addition 
to these services, which are, as I have al 
ready said, well known, the British army 
has hardly been engaged on a campaign 
or expedition during the last century 
on which the Guards have not been rep- 
resented, if not by their men, by their of- 
ficers, in a strength quite out of propor. 
tion to their numbers. As soon as a 
rumor spreads that a new expedition, af 
fording some chance of seeing service, is 
to be entered upon, so soon will the portals 
of the War Office be blocked by Guards 
men trying by every means in their pow 
er to get employment in the expeditionary 
force. If this employment be denied to 
them, the chances are ten to one that if 
it can possibly be managed the aspirants 
after military glory will turn up at the 
front in the guise of tourists, newspaper 
correspondents, or what not, necessitating 
usually their being ordered home in thie 
most peremptory fashion by the genera! 
officer in command, though billets as or 
derly officers and extra aides-de-camp 
are occasionally found for the more irre- 
pressible. Returning to the social side 
of life in the brigade, from which, in this 
sadly discursive paper, I have frequently 
wandered, the curious will find that 
the habit of gambling for high stakes, 
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which has been popularly supposed to be 
one of the curses of modern fashionable 
life in London, is not hearly as prevalent 
among the young Guardsmen as among 
the gilded youth of the civilian popula- 
tion. There are, of course, as there al- 
ways will be, foolish and dissipated young 
men, who will sit down nightly to play 
for sums much larger than they can af- 
ford to lose, and everybody remembers 
one or two tragedies which have been 
nine days’ wonders in London in conse- 
quence; but this love for card-playing for 
high stakes is fortunately confined to a 
limited number, and is discountenanced 
as much as possible by the senior officers 
of the brigade, who, however, owing to 
the peculiarities of the regimental life in 
London, are not as well placed for putting 
a stop to these practices, or indeed for 
hearing of them at all, till it is too late, 
as they would be if quartered in Dublin, 
or at Windsor, where the regimental mess 
isin fullswing. However, young English- 
men are fond of a gamble, and I cannot 
deny that though the votaries of the board 
of green cloth are comparatively few, a 
good deal of money is lost every year 
by the students of ‘‘ public form,” or the 
believers in private ‘‘tips” on the turf. 
Your average young Guardsman is a 
great race-goer; at Ascot, of course, he is 
present, as it were, almost officially, and 
welcomes all his friends to lunch in the 
marquees flying the well-known colors of 
the brigade; but Ascot is only one out of 
very many meetings, and a very large 
number of the officers, both senior and 
junior, of her Majesty’s Guards are regular 
habitués at Newmarket, Goodwood, Liv- 
erpool, Manchester, and all the suburban 
meetings, such as Sandown and Kempton. 
Just now I alluded to the lunch given by 
the brigade at Ascot, and this reminds me 
that this race luncheon is the only regi- 
mental hospitality expected of the Guards 
during the year. Unlike his brother in 
the line, the young Guardsman is not 
muleted in heavy subscriptions for enter- 
tainments; the individual charge for the 
Ascot lunch is covered by a very few 
shillings, being in the hands of the most 
skilful of caterers, so that there are some 
compensations for the heavy expenses to 
which life in the brigade subjects its mem- 
bers in other respects. In addition to 
patronizing very largely race-meetings all 
over the country, the Household troops 
have a meeting of their own, usually held 
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at Hawthorn Hill, where, besides a num- 
ber of steeple-chases and hurdle- races 
confined to members of the Household 
troops, there are always some races open 
to the whole of the army, and a race 
for the farmers. In this meeting the 
greatest interest is taken; a considerable 
number are fair performers between the 
flags; in fact,a couple of the best military 
jockeys are to be found in the ranks of 
the brigade, and those who are not them- 
selves riding are usually anxious to back 
the chances of their friends. This meet- 
ing is generally held in April, and is 
limited to two days, and a very pleasant 
two days they usually are. Earlier in 
the year, usually in March, the grand 
military meeting is held at Sandown; 
and though the races here are open to the 
whole army, the brigade generally has a 
cut in at a good number of them. Fox- 
hunting also has its devotees amongst the 
Guardsmen, and is probably the sport the 
most universally followed, certainly by 
the younger men, a large number of 
whom keep studs of horses at the differ- 
ent hunting centres in the Midlands, from 
which town is easily reached in case of 
need. Of late Gibraltar has been added 
to the stations which are occupied by 
the Guards in time of peace, which had 
hitherto been limited to London, Windsor, 
and Dublin, and I have no doubt that the 
most ardent followers of the Calpe hounds 
will be recruited largely from the ranks 
of the battalion lying at that fortress. 
What I have written above with refer- 
ence to the mode of life of the officer 
in the Grenadier, Coldstream, or Scots 
guards will in the main apply equally 
well to their brother-officers in the House- 
hold Cavalry, with the exception that 
these officers are most fortunate in be- 
ing able to live in their own mess, at 
Knightsbridge, Albany Street, and Wind- 
sor, and are not quartered anywhere 
but at those places. Life in these crack 
cavalry corps is also considerably more 
expensive than in the Foot-Guards; the 
mess, though well and economically man- 
aged, is undeniably dearer; and, owing 
to the fact that the officers of these regi- 
ments are all or nearly all wealthy men, 
the whole style of living is very much 
more costly than in the corps I have hith- 
erto been considering. But even in these 
expensive regiments the style of living 
does not approach the magnificence with 
which it is credited in the imagination of 
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the foreign journalist. Practically every 
one hunts and plays polo, both amuse- 
ments requiring a good deal of expendi- 
ture, but the yacht, the grouse-moor, and 
the opera-box are, as a rule, conspicuous 
by their absence, though one or two of 
the officers are keen on Corinthian ra- 
cing, and several are fortunate enough to 
possess the best of grouse, partridge, and 
cover shooting. 

Leaving the Household troops and 
turning to the cavalry of the line, we will 
find a wide difference in the expense and 
the mode of life of different corps. Opin- 
ions differ very much, even in the service 
itself, as to which regiment can lay claim 
to be the ‘‘ smartest” cavalry regiment in 
the army, though the palm is usually 
awarded to the 10th Hussars, of which 
regiment the Prince of Wales is Colonel, 
and which included among its officers the 
late Duke of Clarence. Admission to the 
commissioned ranks of the 10th is, as 
might be imagined, more difficult than 
to those of any other regiment, the so- 
cial position of the candidate being a mat- 
ter of much importance, while consider- 
able private means are also an essential. 
Officers have lived in the 10th with an 
allowance of only £500 a year in addition 
to their pay, but they have rarely lasted 
long, and the average income of the offi- 
cers is very much higher. In some other 
regiments which do not hold the high so- 
cial position accorded practically unani- 
mously to the officers of the 10th, the 
necessity for considerable private means 
is equally strong, but these regiments are 
in many cases recruited rather from the 
aristocracy of wealth than from that of 
hereditary distinction. Since agricultural 
depression has made itself felt, thus mak- 
ing serious reductions in the incomes of 
the land-owning classes, many men of 
high social position have been unable to 
afford the expense of maintaining a son 
in a crack cavalry corps, and in conse- 
quence a number of these corps are now 
mainly recruited, so far as their commis- 
sioned ranks are concerned, from the sons 
of men who have made fortunes in trade. 
However, to return to my subject: the 
youngster whose parents can afford to 
maintain him in a good cavalry regiment 
has the prospect, even in these days, of a 
very pleasant life before him. As in the 
case of the Household troops, the lad about 
to join will probably have friends or 
school-fellows in the regiment to which he 
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has been posted, the great public schools 
still furnishing the largest proportion of 
cavalry officers. As every corps is exceed- 
ingly jealous of its own social standing, 
it is needless to say that as soon as the 
name of the new subaltern appears in the 
Gazette, the most anxious inquiries are 
made in the regiment as to whether he is 
a ‘‘ good sort,” and likely to do the regi 
ment credit. The lad who joins with a 
school reputation of being a fine cricketer 
or racquet-player is assured of a welcome 
which would possibly be denied to the 


“lad who had passed at top of the list into 


the service. As in the Guards, each 
regiment of cavalry has its own tailor, 
and the young officer joining will find 
it essential to ascertain the names of the 
artists in tunics and breeches who hap 
pen to possess the confidence of his new 
corps. These tradesmen will be found to 
be most accommodating in every way: 
but civility of this high order is occa- 
sionally an expensive luxury, and it may 
be taken as a rough estimate that it will 
not be an easy matter to get a complete 
cavalry outfit, exclusive of horses, under, 
at the least, £300. However, people who 
put their sons into the cavalry must be 
prepared for this sort of thing; the money 
will, without doubt, be forth-coming, and 
on the expiration of his leave the young 
ster will join his regiment like a young 
bear with all his troubles before him. 
At first the greater part of his days will 
be taken up with his initiation in the 
mysteries of foot-drill, riding-school, fen 
cing, and gymnastics, while his spare time 
will be at the disposal of his junior bro 
ther officers, who will conscientiously en 
deavor to find out for themselves the 
limits of the new-comer’s good temper 
and physical strength. If the neophyte 
be an easy-tempered and well- plucked 
youngster, his trials will soon be over, 
and he will before long find himself on 
a footing of the most perfect equality, 
off parade, with his brother officers, and 
a member of a large family who may 
have their little private differences, but 
who present an unbroken front to the 
outside world. This regimental family 
is, as a rule, by no means an Eveless 
Eden ; several of the officers will proba- 
bly be married men, and the ladies of 
the regiment are usually quite recognized 
as members of the regimental family, 
and are quite as keen as their husbands 
to maintain in every way the honor and 

















credit of the corps. The regiment like- 
wise feels that the married ladies belong 
to it quite as much as do their husbands; 
and outsiders are occasionally made to 
repent an action, possibly unintentional, 
which has been construed into a social 
slight on one of these ladies. In some 
regiments the ladies all dine at mess with 
their husbands’ brother officers on Christ- 
mas night; in others, other little friendly 
customs exist, identifying them with the 
corps; and in the case of all regimental 
entertainments, the wife of the senior of- 
ficer will, as a matter of course, receive 
the guests. In view of what I have said 
above, the reader must not run away with 
the idea that matrimony is at all encour- 
aged in the cavalry; very far from it. It 
is recognized that human frailty is such 
that some allowance must be made for 
senior officers, but the married subaltern 
is not likely to find himself popular, 
and, unless a very good chap, may re- 
ceive a strong hint to remove himself 
and his bride to some other regiment. 
The feeling about matrimony may be 
summed up as follows: the Colonel should 
be married—a bachelor Colonel in the 
mess is not always a joy forever; Majors, 
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YHE old, old Wind that whispers to old trees, 
Round the dark country when the sun has set, 
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especially if grumpy and livery in the 
mornings, may be married; Captains 
should not be married; and subalterns 
must be bachelors—though, sad to say, 
they often prove quite as susceptible as 
their seniors. The chief reason for this 
feeling against matrimony is that it is 
bad for the mess. Married officers only 
pay half the usual mess subscriptions 
through their agents, and as they seldom 
dine in the mess, the cost of maintaining 
a proper establishment, being divisible 
into fewer parts, falls more heavily on 
the bachelor members. Also the socia- 
bility of the mess suffers; and, though this 
is strictly between ourselves, the addition 
of a new lady to the married roll of a 
regiment is not always found to increase 
the harmony of its regimental] life. In 
some corps would-be benedicts have to 
pay a fine of £100 to the funds of the 
mess aS a compensation for their intend- 
ed desertion. 

I find that I am now getting beyond 
the limits of space assigned to me, and 
must reserve for another article a descrip- 
tion of the officers’ life and amusements at 
home and abroad, both in the cavalry and 
in the other branches of the British army. 
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Goes murmuring still of unremembered seas 
And cities of the dead that men forget— 
An old blind beggar-man, distained and gray, 

With ancient tales to tell, 
Mumbling of this and that upon his way, 
Strange song and muttered spell— 
Neither to East or West, or South or North, 


His habitation lies, 


This roofless vagabond who wanders forth 

Aye under alien skies— 
A gypsy of the air, he comes and goes 

Between the tall trees and the shadowed grass, 
And what he tells only the twilight knows... 


The tall trees and the twilight hear him pass. 


To him the Dead stretch forth their strengthless hands, 
He who campaigns in other climes than this, 


He who is free of the Unshapen Lands, 


The empty homes of Dis. 
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SUN-DOWN LEFLARE’S WARM SPOT. 


BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


OWARDS mid-day the steady brill- 
iancy of the sun had satiated my 
color sense, and the dust kicked up in an 
irritating way, while the chug-a-chug, 
chug-a-chug, of the ponies began to bore 
me. I wished for something to hap- 
pen. 

We had picked wild plums, which had 
subdued my six-hour appetite, but the 
unremitting walk-along of our march had 
gotten on my nerves. A proper man 
should not have such fussy things—but I 
have them, more is the pity. The pony 
was going beautifully: I could not quar- 
rel with him. The high plains do things 
in such a set way, so far as weather 
is concerned, and it is a day’s march be- 
fore you change views. I began to long 
for a few rocks—a few rails and some 
ragged trees—a pool of water with some 
reflections—in short, anything but the hor- 
izontal monotony of our surroundings. 

To add to this complaining, it could 
not be expected that these wild men would 
ever stop until they got there, wherever 
‘‘there”’ might happen to be this day. 
I evidently do not have their purpose, 
which is ‘‘ big game,” close to my heart. 
The chickens in this creek-bottom which 
we are following up would suit me as 
well. 

These people will not be diverted, 
though I must, sol set my self-considering 
eye on Sun-Down Leflare. He will answer, 
for he is a strange man, with his curious 
English and his weird past. He is a tall 
person of great physical power, and must 
in his youth have been a handsome vaga- 
bond. Born and raised with the buffalo 
Indians, still there was white man enough 
about him for a point of view which I 
could understand. His great head, al- 
most Roman, was not Indian, for it was 
too fine; nor was it French; it answered 
to none of those requirements. His char- 
acter was so fine a balance between the 
two, when one considered his environ- 
ment, that I never was at a loss to place 
the inflections. And yet he was an ex- 
otic, and could never bore a man who had 
read a little history. 

Sombreroed and moccasined, Sun- 
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Down pattered along on his roan pinto, 
talking seven languages at the pack 
ponies, and I drew alongside. I knew he 
never contributed to the sum of human 
knowledge gratuitously; it had to be irri- 
tated out of him with delicacy. I won- 
dered if he ever had a romance. I knew 
if he ever had, it would be curious. We 
bumped along for a time doggedly, and I 
said, 

‘* Where you living now, Sun-Down?” 

Instantly came the reply, ‘* Leevin’ 
here.” He yelled at a pack-horse; but, 
turning with a benignant smile, added, 
‘* Well, I weare leeve on dees pony, er 
een de blanket on de white pack-horse.” 

‘** No tepee?” I asked. 

‘*No—no tepee,” came rather solemn- 
ly for Sun-Down, who was not solemn 
by nature, having rather too much varlety 
for that. 

‘*T suppose you are a married man?” 

‘*No—no—me not marry,” came thie 
heavy response. 

‘* Had no woman, hey?” I said, as I gave 
up the subject. 

‘*Oh, yees! woman—had seex woman,” 
came the rather overwhelming informa- 
tion. 

**Children too, I suppose?” 

‘Oh, dam, yees! whole tribe. Why, 
I was have boy old as you aire. He up 
Canada way; hees mudder he Blackfoot 
woman. Dat was’way,’ way back yondair, 
when I was firs’ come Rocky Mountain. 
I weare a boy.” 

I asked where the woman was now. 

‘*Dead—long, long time. She got 
keel by buffalo. She was try for skin 
buffalo what was not dead 'nough for 
skin. Buffalo was skin her,” and Sun- 
Down grinned quickly at his pleasantry ; 
but it somehow did not appeal to my hu- 
mor so much as to my imagination, and it 
revealed an undomesticated mind. 

‘*Did you never have one woman 
whom you loved more than all the oth- 
ers?” I went on. 

‘*Yees; twenty year go I had Gros Ven- 
tre woman. She was fine woman—bes’ 
woman I evair have. I pay twenty-five 
pony for her. She was dress de robe un 
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paint eet bettair, un I was mak heap of 
money on her. Bat she was keel by 
de Sioux while she was one day pick 
de wil’ plum, un I lose de twenty - five 
pony een leetle ovair a year I have her. 
Sacre! 

‘‘Kef man was hab seex woman lak 
dat een dose day, he was not ask de odds 
of any reech man. He could sell de robe 
plenty ;” and Sun-Down heaved a down- 
right sigh. 

I charged him with being an old trader, 
who always bought his women and his 
horses; and Sun-Down turned his head 
to me with the chin raised, while there 
was the wild animal in his eye. 

‘Buy my woman! What de ’ell you 
know I buy my woman?” 

And then I could see my fine work. I 
gave him a contemptuous laugh. 

Then his voice came high -pitched: 
‘“You ask me de oddar night eef I weare 
evair cole. Do you tink I was evair cole 
now? You say I buy my woman. Now 
I weel tell you I deed not alway buy my 
woman.” 

And I knew that he would soon vindi- 
cate his gallantry, so I said, softly, ‘‘I will 
have to believe what you tell me about 
i” 

‘“T don’ wan’ for dat agent to know 
‘bout all dees woman beesness. He was 


good frien’ of mine, but he pretty good 
man back Eas’—maybeso he not lak me 


eef he know more ’bout me;” and Sun- 
Down regained his composure. 

‘“Oh, don’t you fret—I won't say a 
word,’ I assured him. And here I find 
myself violating his confidence in print; 
but it won’t matter. Neither Sun-Down 
nor the agent will ever read it. 

‘**°Way back yondair,maybeso you ‘bout 
dees high”’—and he leaned down from 
his pony, spreading his palm about two 
feet and a half above the buffalo-grass— 
‘‘T was work for Meestar MacDonnail, 
what hab trade-pos’ on Missouri Reever. 
I was go out to de Enjun camp, un was 
try for mak ’em come to Meestar MacDon- 
nail for trade skin. Well, ail right. I 
was play de card for dose Enjun, un was 
manage for geet some skin myself for 
trade Meestar MacDonnail. I was know 
dose Enjun varrie well. I was play de 
card, was run de buffalo, un was trap de 
skin. 

‘“‘T was all same Enjun—fringe, bead, 
long hair—but I was wear de hat. I 
was hab de bes’ pony een de country, 
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un I was hab de firs’ breech-loadair een 
de country. Ah,I was reech! Well, I 
young man, un de squaw she was good 
frien’ for me, but Snow-Owl hab young 
woman, un he tink terreble lot ‘bout her 
—was watch her all time. Out of de side 
of her eye she-was watch me, un I was 
watch her out of de side of my eye—we 
was both watch each oddar, but we deed 
not speak. She was look fine, by gar! 
You see no woman at Billings Fair what 
would speet even wid her. I tink she 
not straight-bred Enjun woman—I tink 
she ‘bout much Enjun asI be. All time 
we watch each oddar. I know eet no use 
for try trade Snow-Owl out of her, so I 
tink I win her wid de cards. Den I was 
deal de skin game for Snow-Owl, un was 
hab heem broke—was geet all hees pony, 
all hees robe, was geet hees gun; but 
eet no use. Snow-Owl she not put de 
woman on de blanket. I tell heem, * You 
put de woman on de blanket, by gar I 
put twenty pony un forty robe on de 
blanket.’ 

‘* No, he sais he weel not put de woman 
on de blanket. He nevair mind de robe 
un de pony. He go to de Alsaroke un 
steal more pony, un he have de robe plenty 
by come snow. 

‘* Well, he tak some young man un he 
go off to Alsaroke to steal horse, un I seet 
roun’ un watch dat woman. She watch 
me. Pretty soon camp was hunt de buf- 
falo, un I was hunt Snow-Owl’s woman. 
Every one was excite, un dey don’ tak no 
‘count of me. I see de woman go up leetle 
coulie for stray horse, un I follar her. I 
sais: ‘Howdo? You come be my woman. 
We run off to Meestar MacDonnail’s trade- 
house.’ 

‘She sais sheafraid. I tole her: ‘ Your 
buck no good; he got no robe, no pony; 
he go leave you to live on de camp. I 
am reech. Come wid me.’ And den I 
walk up un steek my knife eento de ribs of 
de old camp pony what she was ride. He 
was go hough! hough! un was dropdown. 
She was say she weel go wid me, un I was 
tie her hand un feet, all same cowboy she 
rope de steer down, un I was leave her 
dair on de grass. I was ride out een de 
plain for geet my horse-ban’, un was tell 
my moccasin-boy I was wan’ heem go do 
dees ting, go do dat ting—I was forget 
now. 

‘* Well, den back I go wid de horse- 
ban’ to de woman, un was put her on 
good strong pony, but I was tak off hees 
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lariat un was tie her feet undar hees belly. 
I tink maybeso she skin out. Den we 
mak trail for Meestar MacDonnail, un 
eet was geet night. I was ask her eef she 
be my squaw. She sais she will be my 
squaw; but by gar she was my squaw, 
anyhow, eef I not tak off de rawhide.” 
Sun-Down here gave himself up to a little 
merriment, which called crocodiles and 
hyenas to my mind. 

‘*T was tell you not for doubt I mak 
dat horse-ban’ burn de air dat night. I 
knew eef dose Enjun peek up dat trail, 
dey run me to a stan’-steel. Eet was 
two day to Meestar MacDonnail, un I got 
dair "bout dark, un Meestar MacDonnail 
she sais, ‘When dose Enjun was come 
een?’ I sais, ‘Dey come pretty queek, I 
guess.’ 

‘*T was glad for geet een dat log fence. 
My pony she could go no more. Well, 
I was res’ up, un maybeso eet four day 
when up come de ’vance-guard of dose 
Enjun, un dey was mad as wolf. Deedn’t 
have nothin’ on but de moccasin un de 
red paint. Dey wascrazy. Meestar Mac- 
Donnail he not let ’em een de log fence. 
Den he was say, ‘ What een hell de mat- 
tair, Leflare?’ I sais, ‘Guess dey los’ some- 
ting.’ 

‘* Meestar MacDonnail was geet up on 
de beeg gate, un was say, ‘What you En- 
jun want? Dey was say, ‘ Leflare; he 
stole chief's wife.’ Dey was want heem 
for geeve me up. Den Meestar MacDon- 
nail he got crazy, un he dam me terre- 
ble. He sais I was no beesness steal wo- 
man un come to hees house; but I was 
tol’ heem I have no oddar plass for go 
but hees house. He sais, ‘Why you tak 
woman, anyhow?’ I was shrug my shoul- 
dair. 

‘*Dose Enjun dey was set roun’ on dair 
ham-bone un watch dat plass, un den 
pretty soon was come de village—dog, 
baby, dry meat — whole outfeet. Well, 
Leflare he was up in a tree, for dey was 
mak camp all roun’ dat log fence. Mees- 
tar MacDonnail he was geet on de gate, 
de Enjun dey was set on de grass, un dey 
was talk a heap--dey was talk steady for 
two day. De Enjun was have me or dey 
was burn de pos’. Meestar MacDonnail 
sais he was geeve up de woman. De En- 
jun was say, dam de woman—was want 
me. I was say I was not geeve up de 
woman. Dat was fine woman, un I was 
say eef dey geet dat woman, dey must 
geet Leflare firs’. 
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“All night dar was more talk, un de 
Enjun dey was yell. Meestar MacDon- 
nail was want me for mak run een de 
night-time, but I was not tink I geet troo. 
‘ Well, den,’ he sais, ‘you geeve yourself 
to dose Enjun.’ I was laugh at heem, 
un cock my breech-loadair, un say, ‘ You 
cannot mak me.’ 

‘**De Enjun dey was shoot dar gun at 
de log fence, un de white man he was 
shoot een de air. Eet was war. 

“Allright. Pretty soon dey was mak 
de peace sign, un was talk some more. 
Snow-Owl had come. 

‘Den I got on de gate un I yell at 
dem. I was call dem all de dog, all de 
woman een de worl’. I was say Snow- 
Owl he dam ole sage-hen. He lose hees 
robe, hees pony, hees woman, un I leek 
heem een de bargain eef he not run lak 
deer when he hear my voice. Den I was 
yell, bah!” which Sun-Down did, putting 
all the prairie-dogs into their holes for 
our day’s march. 

**Den dey was talk. 

‘* Well, I sais, eef Snow-Owl he any 
good, let us fight for de woman. Let 
dose Enjun sen’ two beeg chief eento de 
log fence, un I weel go out eento de plain 
un fight Snow-Owl for de woman. Eef 
I leek, dose Enjun was have go ’way; un 
eef dar was any one strike me but Snow- 
Owl, de two chief mus’ die. Meestar 
MacDonnail he say de two chief mus’ die. 
De Enjun was talk heap. Was say ’fraid 
of my gun. Iwas say eef I not tak my 
gun, den Snow-Owl mus’ not tak hees bow- 
arrow. Den dey send de two chief eento 
de log house. We was fight wid de lance 
un de skin-knife. 

‘*Eet was noon, un was hot. I was 
sharp my knife, was tie up my bes’ pony 
tail, un was tak off my clothes, but was 
wear my hat for keep de sun out of my 
eye. Den I was geet on my pony un go 
out troo de gate. I was yell, ‘Come on, 
Snow-Owl; I teach you new game;’ un I 
was laugh at dem. 

‘**Dose Enjun weare not to come within 
rifle-shot of de pos’, or de chief mus’ die. 

‘All right. Out come Snow-Owl. He 
was pretty man—pretty good man, I 
guess. Oh, eet was.long time ’go. I tink 
he was brav’ man, but he was tink too 
much of dat woman. He was on pinto 
pony, un was have not a ting on heem 
but de breech-clout un de bull-hide shiel’. 
Den we leek our pony, un we went for 
fight. I dun’no’ jes what eet all weare;” 
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and Sun-Down began to undo his shirt, 
hauling it back to show me a big livid 
sear through the right breast, high up by 
the shoulder. 

‘*De pony go pat, pat, pat, un lak de 
light in de mornin’ she trabel ‘cross de 
plain we come togaddar. Hees beeg buf- 
falo-lance she go clean troo my shouldar, 
un br’ak off de blade, un trow me off my 
pony. Snow-Owl she stop hees pony 
chuck, chunck, chinck, un was come roun’ 
for run me down. I peeked up a stone 
un trow eet at heem. You bet my medi- 
cine she good; eet heet heem een de back 
of de head. 

‘*Snow-Owl she go wobble, wobble, un 
she slide off de pony slow lak, un I was 
run up for heem. When I was geet dair 
he was geet. on hees feet, un we was go 
at eet wid de knife. Snow-Owl was bes’ 
man wid de lance, but I was bes’ man 
wid de knife, un hees head was not come 
back to heem from de stone, for I keel 
heem, un I took hees hair; all de time de 
lance she steek out of my shouldar. I 
was go to de trade-pos’, un dose Enjun 
was yell terreble; but Meestar MacDon- 
nail she was geet on de gate un say dey 
mus’ go ’way or de chief mus’ die. 

‘* Nex’ morning dey was all go ’way; 
un Leflare he go’way too. Meestar Mac- 
Donnail he did not tink I was buy all 
my squaw. Sacré! 

‘*Oh, de squaw — well, I sol’ her for 
one hundred dollar to white man on de 
Yellowstone. "Twas t’ree year aftair 
dat fight;” and Sun-Down made a détour 
into the brushy bottom to head back the 
kitchen-mare, while I rode along, musing. 

This rough plains wanderer is an old 
man now, and he may have forgotten his 
tender feelings of long ago. He had 
never examined himself for anything but 
wounds of the flesh, and nature had laid 
rough roads in his path, byt still he sold 
the squaw for whom he had been will- 
ing to give his life. How can I reconcile 
this romance to its positively fatal ter- 
mination? 

Back came Sun- Down presently, and 
spurring up the cut-bank, he sang out, 
** You tink I always buy my squaw, hey? 
—what you tink ‘bout eet now?” 

Oh, you old land-loper, I do not know 
what to think about you, was what came 
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into my head; but I said, *‘Sun-Down. 
you are a raw dog,” and we both laughed. 

So over the long day’s ride we bobbed 
along together, with no more romance 
than hungry men are apt to feel before 
the evening meal. We toiled up the 
hills, driving the pack-horses, while the 
disappearing sun made the red sand-rocks 
glitter with light on our left, and about 
us the air and the grass were cold. Pres 
ently we made camp in the canyon, and 
what with laying our bedding, cooking 
our supper, and smoking, the darkness 
had come. Our companions had turned 
into their blankets, leaving Sun-Down 
and me gazing into the fire. The dance 
of the flames was all that occupied my 
mind until Sun-Down said, ‘‘I want for 
go Buford dees wintair.”’ 

‘Why don't you go?” I chipped in. 

**Oh—leetle baby—so long,” and lhe 
showed me by spreading his hands about 
eighteen inches. 

‘** Your baby, Sun-Down?” 

‘* Yees—my little baby,” he replied, 
meditatively. 

** Why can’t you go to Buford?” I haz- 
arded. 

‘* Leetle baby she no stan’ de trip. Eet 
varrie late een de fall—maybeso snow— 
leetle baby she no stand dat.” 

‘Why don’t you go by railroad?” I 
pressed; but, bless me, I knew that was 
a foolish question, since Sun- Down Le- 
flare did not belong to the railroad period, 
and could not even contemplate going 
anywhere that way. 

‘*T got de wagon un de pony, but de 
baby she too leetle. Maybeso I go nex’ 
year eef baby she all right. I got white 
woman up at agency for tak care of de 
baby, un eet cos’ me t’ree dollar a week. 
You s’pose I put dat baby een a dam 
Enjun tepee?” And his voice rose trucu- 
lently. 

As I had not supposed anything con- 
cerning it, I was embarrassed somewhat, 
and said, ‘* Of course not—but where was 
the mother of the child?” 

**Oh, her mudder—well, she was no 
Enjun. Don’ know where she ees now. 
When de leetle baby was born, her mud- 
der was run off on de dam railroad ;” and 
we turned in for the night. 
My romance had arrived. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A MAD KING. 


BY 


N a wet and dreary evening in thie 
month of June, 1886, the last act in 
one of the most striking tragedies of mod- 
ern times was closed near the romantic 
Castle of Berg, on the Lake of Starnberg, 
in Bavaria. Two powerful figures are 
seen locked in a deadly embrace, swaying 
back and forth in the shallow waters near 
the shore, the one struggling for life, the 
other for liberty; until, both losing their 
foothold, the waves engulf them in a com- 
mon grave, and the body of a monarch, 
once known as ‘“‘the most enviable of 
mankind,” floats quietly at last beside 
that of his faithful physician. 

The story of the life of King Louis IT. 
of Bavaria is sufficiently familiar to most 
of our readers to render any minute repe- 
tition of it needless. If it had been ask- 
ed on the day when he mounted the 
throne in the year 1864 who had the best 
chance of happiness of all then alive, his 
name would probably have commanded 
the suffrages of most men. He possessed 


talents, beauty, wealth, and rank to a de- 
gree fully entitling him to claim the ring 


of Polycrates. And he reigned over a 
nation which, although not in the first 
rank in power, was yet devotedly attach- 
ed to its handsome boy King, and desired 
nothing so much as that he should have 
hisown way. He had it: and the tragedy 
of the Starnberg Lake, after more than 
twenty years of thorough selfishness, un- 
bounded pride, and wasteful extrava- 
gance, forms a melancholy commentary 
on the truth that no human power can 
make good a lack of the commonplace 
elements of self-restraint and a sense of 
duty. 

Some allowance must, however, be made 
for the fact that the young King inherit- 
ed the poor blood of the Wittelsbach fam- 
ily, which, compounded in equal parts of 
pride and incapacity, had been further 
corrupted by Napoleon, who, in the early 
part of this century, half-contemptuously 
dropped a crown on the “electoral” head 
of its ruler, in payment for services re- 
ceived. 

An almost insane insistence on their 
majesty and dignity may after this be ob- 
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served as the key-note to the ruling ideas 
of these ‘‘monarchs.” They had an un- 
easy sense, apparently, that they did not 
belong to the first rank of kings. In their 
palaces the visitor will find the crown 
stamped or embroidered a dozen times 
where it may appear once in the ‘‘ Schloss” 
at Vienna, or the Winter Palace of St. 
Petersburg. This inherited disease of 
royal vanity lay cankering and corrupt- 
ing beneath all the other maladies which 
wrecked the life of Louis IT. 

The Bavarians are a patient people, in- 
dustrious, contented, and with an ample 
share of the virtues common to the Ger- 
man race. They possess, however, like 
other nations, ‘* the vices of their virtues,” 
to use a French expression. They have 
no particular love of liberty, and rather 
prefer a strong King who will show them 
the way to walk in. Their idea of gov- 
ernment and rulers is so utterly different 
from that of the Englishman or Ameri- 
can that we are hardly competent to criti- 
cise them, or to understand the apparent 
placidity with which in the reign of Louis 
they watched the growth of his extrava- 
gance, arrogance, and contempt for his 
own subjects. 

At last, however, the inevitable result 
was reached. The King, after draw- 
ing for many years uncounted millions 
from his subjects in return for duties un- 
performed, endeavored to bankrupt the 
state by unlimited borrowing, while he 
withdrew from all intercourse with his 
despised fellow- beings, except that of 
grooms and stable-boys. The people be- 
ing virtually without a ruler, and con- 
scious that they were fast incurring the 
ridicule of Europe, awoke to the need of 
decisive measures. The story of the 
King’s arrest at the Castle of Hohen- 
schwangau reads like a chapter by the 
author of the Prisoner of Zenda, so ro- 
mantic and medieval are its details. It 
came nigh to being a failure, but at last 
blundered into suecess. Amid the breath- 
less and awe-struck wonder of the simple 
peasantry and kindly burghers, the mon- 
arch who for years had hardly deigned to 
visit Munich, and who, when there, had 
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After a photograph, copyrighted by Jos. Albert, Munich. 


driven through the streets surrounded by 
guards in order that, like a sultan, he 
might neither see nor be seen by the 
crowd, was at last entrapped by his min 
isters and relatives, and conveyed to Berg, 
the home of his childhood. A few days 
later the lake and stilled for- 
ever that proud, misguided, and selfish 
heart. For once the Bavarians, to whom 
the arts owe so much, had made freedom 
also their debtor. 

It is well known, as stated above, that 
the form the of 


received 


assumed by insanity 


King Louis was a kind of megalomania, 
an absurd idea as to his own relative im- 
portance in the scheme of things, due in 


part to defective home training, in part 


doubtless to having ascended his little 
throne when a mere boy. Had this led 
him to place himself at the head of his 
army in the war of 1866 with Prussia, or 
in the Franco-German war of 1870, win- 
ning laurels for Bavaria, it might well 
have been pardoned as a useful delusion. 
But in both these wars he rendered him- 
self the German 


conspicuous among 
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After a photograph, copyrighted by Jos. Albert, Munich. 


princes by shunning the field of battle 
and devoting himself to the arts. And 
it must be confessed that-in these he 
might, with proper application, have at- 
tained some personal distinction. The 
musical world owes him a debt of grati- 
tude for his patronage of Wagner. He 
took a deep interest in painting and 
sculpture, and opened a lavish purse to 
encourage many other arts. But his 
chief claim to the remembrance of pos- 
terity will always be the palaces, or cas- 
tles, which he built. Many of the most 
famous artists of Europe were occupied 
for years in designing and furnishing 
them, and the demand which they stimu 
lated for the highest kind of excellence, 
not merely in painting, but in the kin- 
dred pursuits of glass-staining, gold-em- 
broidery, tile- moulding, and brass and 
bronze designing of a high grade, con- 
tributed in no small degree to give 
Munich its present importance as the 
home of these arts. In visiting these ed- 


ifices to-day one cannot but be impressed 
by the magnificence of the King’s ideas. 
We may object to his taste as too mucli 
inclined to the worship of the ‘‘ rococo,” 
and as showing too great a dependence 
on the value of gold in ornament, but we 
‘cannot deny him the eredit of a fine dis- 
crimination in the gathering of art trea- 
sures to furnish these palaces from all 
the ends of the earth. 

The tourist in Bavaria who fails to see 
these creations of King Louis loses one 
of the most interesting trips in central 
Europe. Let us take them in the usual 
order of Linderhof, Neusch wanstein, and 
Herrenchiemsee. Linderhof is a royal 
lodge, deep in the heart of the Bavarian 
Highlands, to the south of Munich. It 
was built at the period when the King 
first began to shun the faces of his sub- 
jects. Its artistic merit is disfigured by 
too close an imitation of the art methods 
and ideals of the age of Louis Quinze. 
Indeed, both here and at Herrenchiemsee 
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ie great defect which haunts the observ- 
r is a realization of how heartily the Ba- 

varian King admired not merely the age, 
it the persons of Louis XIV. and XV. 

of France. It seems a part of his madness 
that he should hit upon two of the very 
worst Kings who ever reigned to exalt 
and to imitate, and slavishly fill his pal- 
aces With their busts and representations 

Linderhof 
But it is 

The 

apartments are furnished with a magnifi- 

cence which beggars description. The 
guide rolls off glib figures about ivory 
lustres which cost $7000 apiece, and fire- 
places worth $50,000, until his hearers 
cannot help thinking of Carlyle’s house- 
maid visiting the art 
gallery and uttering 
her tribute of admi- 
ration in the words, 

‘How very expen- 

sive!’ Aside from 

this jarring accom- 
paniment, however, 

the little house is a 

dream of luxury and 

splendor. Every inch 
of wall and ceiling 
glows with a beauty 
of color and a har- 
mony of arrange- 
ment which stagger 
the observer. It is, 
indeed, too splendid 
for a small residence 
in the wilderness. 

Beneath its roof 

Louis spent long 

months entirely 

alone. There is but 
one bedchamber in 
the house. He sat 
in a room that is 
one mass of gold, 
reading at a priceless 
table underneath a 
royal canopy of mar- 
vellous lace and tap- 
estry,or wandered through gardens whose 
fountains surpass those of Versailles. In 
the winter nights he would drive through 
the lonely foresis, over private roads which 
no one else could use, in a sledge all blue 
and gold,* drawn by six white steeds, and 
brilliantly illuminated. The corners of 
the sledge were adorned with carved fig 
* Said to have cost nearly $200,000. 


of their wars and conquests. 
irresistibly suggests Trianon. 


an improved and glorified Trianon. 
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ures; the horses’ heads were decked with 
ostrich plumes. The belated peasant gazed 
with amazement at the gorgeous vision, 
and shrank back into the forest lest his 
presence should awaken the displeasure 
of the King. 

There is a ** blue grotto” in the grounds 
of Linderhof which is one of the wonders 
of the world. It is entirely artificial, and 
is said to have cost several million dol- 
lars, but the work is so admirably exe- 
cuted that it closely reflects nature. The 
principal grotto contains a blue lake, with 
a waterfall which comes roaring down 
out of the darkness in a rain of color. 
A forest of stalactites rises all around; 
on the lake is seen a splendid barge 
drawn by swans; the moon and a rain- 


GROTTO, LINDERHOF. 


bow are visible. In this boat the King, 
dressed in the costume of Lohengrin, 
would sit and sail. The entrance to the 
grotto is invisible, being shut in by re- 
volving stones. The whole forms a scene 
of such fairy subterranean splendor as 
probably exists nowhere else in the world. 
Outside, as one emerges bewildered into 
day, the fountains go foaming down the 
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long cascade of steps, while all around 
the mountains lift their majestic peaks 
in the solitude of the wilderness which 
surrounds this paradise. 

Nearly twenty miles away, where the 
great Bavarian plain swells suddenly up 
into the outlying crags of the Tirol, 
stands Neuschwanstein, the most impos- 
ing and perfect creation of the King. It 
was in the precincts of this romantic cas- 
tle, then lately completed, that he was 
finally arrested. The anguish of his brief 
captivity must have been largely aug- 
mented by memories of this pearl among 


royal castles, which, from its situation, 
its mediwval and imposing architecture, 
and its furniture, stands almost peerless 
in Europe. Whereas in the other pal 
aces built by the King everything is 
French, and with all its impressive mag 
nificence, French, of a decadent style, we 
find in Neuschwanstein an old German 
castle from turret to foundation - stone 
The King, when planning it, was largely 
influenced by the magic power of Wag 
ner’s operas—at first by the Meistersinger, 
and later by the Nibelungen Trilogy. 
He was haunted by memories of Nurem 
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From a photograph, copyrighted by Jos. Albert, Munich. 
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berg and the Wartburg. And nobly have 


they taken shape. The architecture is 
consistent and harmonious throughout. 
Everything is massive and genuine; the 
castle could readily withstand an assault 
to-day from any force save guns of the 
higher powers. Within there are whole 
ranges of apartments embellished by the 
best artists in Germany, illustrative of 
Teutonic legend and tradition. Sigurd 
and Briinnhilde, Tannhiéuser and Parsifal, 
Lohengrin and Elsa, Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Hans Sachs, and Saint 
Elizabeth, with all the varied phases of 
their lives and fortunes, are exquisitely 
portrayed in apartments finished splen- 
didly to correspond. All the carving and 
the tapestry, the ceilings, the priceless in- 
laid furniture, have in them some sug- 
gestion of the dominant note which is to 
be struck in each room. The number of 
these rooms and corridors, and their va- 
riety, are bewildering. At every step one 
strikes some new surprise. Off the King’s 
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study is an artificial grotto with stalac- 
tites and a waterfall. There are a sumpt- 
uous blue and gold royal bedchamber, 
a little chapel of enamel and gold, a 
grand staircase of Salzburg marble, and 
vast corridors fit to receive a brilliant 
court, did not the chairs seem too costly 
to sit on. 

The two most remarkable rooms in 
this glorious castle deserve a separate 
word. One is the throne-room, high 
up, a thousand feet above the plain, 
and probably the most exalted in its sit- 
uation of any in the world. The style 
of this superb chamber forms the only 
exception to the German architecture of 
the castle. It is Byzantine, and the gold 
background to the majestic dais of the 
throne is dazzling to the eve. On it are 
portrayed the six canonized Kings of 
Europe—Casimir of Poland, Stephen of 
Hungary, Henry of Germany, Louis of 
France, Ferdinand of Spain, and Edward 
of England. The proportions of this 
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chamber are majestic, and the ornamen- 
tation of the walls as the eye climbs from 
one row of columns upward to another, 
with all the spaces luminous with ara- 
besque, fret-work, and color, suggests that 
in such a hall must the Porphyrogeniti 
of Constantinople have received barba- 
rian embassies from France and Germany 
a thousand years ago. It is a splendid 
room, inharmonious only with the power 
and position of a small King and king- 
dom 

To the other chamber, the “hall of 
the minstrels,” no such objection could 
be urged. It is, indeed, hard to do de- 
scriptive justice to it. The ornamental 
art of our century in Germany touches its 
high-water mark here. The hall must be 
about one hundred feet in length by sev- 
enty-five in breadth, a magnificent system 
of screen-work reducing this and forming 
a corridor opening into the hall hardly 
inferior to the room itself. The roof is 
probably forty feet high. The windows 
are of exquisitely stained glass.. The 


wall-paintings portray the life of Parsifal, 
and the color scheme is red, green, and 
gold. The higher pictures tell the story 
of the Holy Grail. A more fairvlike 
hall, delicate and ethereal in every im- 
pression conveyed, cannot be imagined. 
And yet every inch of it has been fin- 
ished with a taste as artistic, and a scru 
pulous nicety of care as anxious, as if it 
were a King’s signet-ring that was being 
chased. Never in days of old did singer 
chant his lay in such a hall as this. 

The point I would impress, however, 
upon any one who reads this description 
is that, when all is said. the fact remains 
that nature has done more for Neusch wan- 
stein than art. With all the glories of 
the castle, it is the situation of it which 
most impresses. As the traveller stands 
in the loggia with its gilded roof, near 
the King’s bedroom, and looks up the 
wild ravine to whose outmost crag the 
castle clings, and from which it soars, he 
cannot but feel how idly man toils after 
the perfection of beauty which nature 
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lavishes. The never-fading impression 
which one carries away of the view from 
Neusch wanstein its distinetion to 
this, that, to a degree greater than one 
finds elsewhere, it embraces every element 
which man admires in natural beauty. 
Before you is the most romantic of gorges, 
unsurpassed by any in the Alps. Over its 
face falls an ample, flashing cataract 
several hundred feet high, with a bridge 
like a spider's web arching it at half its 
height. All about you are sublime moun 
tain ranges, hoary with the snows of 
three-quarters of the year. Yet turn your 
face, and there before you, again, stretch- 
es out the vast Bavarian plain, green with 
its lush growth of verdure, as finely cul- 
tivated as a garden. Yonder is an old 
walled town on a hill with a large cha- 
teau above. Beneath it foams the arrowy 
flight of a sparkling river. Do you ask 
for calmer waters to complete the picture? 
Then watch the sunlight on that little lake 
half hidden by a mountain spur, and cor- 
oneted by encircling cliffs. Or, here on 
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a lesser hill below you is the beautiful 
old yellow Castle of Hohenschwangau, 
famous in medieval history, climbing 
out of a sea of foliage, where King Louis 
spent his boyhood. About its knees hud- 
dle the trim houses and gardens of a tiny 
village. In a word, the view embraces, 
on the one hand, all that man ean do to 
conquer and embellish nature; and then, 
as one turns away, he finds himself, on 
the other hand, face to face with all that 
nature can do to uplift and thrill the 
heart of man. It is all a perfect repro- 
duction of the poet’s perfect picture: 

The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


In passing from Linderhof and 
schwanstein to Chiemsee, the last 


Neu- 
and 


most ambitious of the Bavarian palaces, 


one has to cross half Bavaria. 
which gives its name to the 


The lake, 


** Schloss,” 








HERRENCHIEMSEE. 


After a photograph, copyrighted by Jos. Albert, Munich. 


lies about half-way between Munich and 
Salzburg, and is about ten miles in length 
by seven in breadth. On a large and 
pleasant island, reached by a small steam- 
er, the palace fronts the Tirolese peaks, 
here many miles distant. The surround- 


ing country is a fruitful smiling plain, 
lacking in interest, although somewhat 
redeemed by 


The lingering mountain-line, far seen. 


It is difficult to understand why this 
special site should have been chosen for 
a vast edifice which aimed to surpass 
Versailles in the days of the ‘‘ Grand 
Monarque.” The latter had its raison 
détre in the neighborhood of a great capi- 
tal, and as the centre of the most numer- 
ous, brilliant, and powerful court in the 
world. But, had Chiemsee been com- 
pleted, it could never have been peopled 
without half depopulating Munich, while 
the expense of maintaining it would have 
strained the resources of a great Power. 
Fortunately for Bavaria, it never was 
and never will be completed. At the 
time of the King’s death the outer walls 
were mostly erected, and some attempt 
had been made to lay out the gardens. 
In addition to this, the ‘“‘ grand apart- 
ments” in the front of the palace had 
been completely finished and furnished. 
It is these latter which attract the travel- 


ler to-day. They aim at being a repro- 
duction of the corresponding rooms at 
Versailles, only on a larger and grander 
scale. Even the pictures, which in the 
French palace record the victories of Louis 
XIV. or the favorites of Louis XV., have 
been copied, their busts imitated, their in- 
tertwined initials and armorial bearings 
interwoven in the tapestries. There one 
sees the familiar chamber of the King’s 
body - guard, or the famed ‘*‘ Galerie des 
Glaces,” and the world-renowned hall of 
the **(#il de Boeuf.” The whole forms 
a depressing testimony of the admiration 
which one worthless King could feel for 
another. It is a vast monument to an 
unworthy monarch, a scandalous age, and 
an artistic style, which, hopeless of origi- 
nality, had turned to the glitter of mirrors 
and the gleam of gilded cornices to con- 
ceal its poverty of thought. 

But, when this is said, there is still 
room for artistic tribute to what is, be it 
said deliberately, the most magnificently 
furnished palace in the world. It is 
Versailles, be it repeated, but, so far as 
finished, it is Versailles in double splen- 
dor. Louis XIV. never walked through 
such gorgeous chambers; Louis XV. was 
never astonished by such luxurious and 
inexpressibly rich surroundings. It is 
the Arabian Nights reproduced; it as- 
tounds the gazer, who, however he may 
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ieplore such extravagance, cannot but 
be interested to see the utmost effort 
which kingly power can make to com- 
bine modern art and science and wealth 
nto one stupendous whole. As one 
stands in the royal bedchamber,* dazzled 
by its golden glow, he is carried back in 
thought, by mere force of contrast, to the 
wretched slums of London and New York. 
There he had stood facing the lowest 
depths of misery and squalid ugliness to 
which the world can doom its most un- 
fortunate; here he was in the presence 
of the utmost which wealth and human 
skill can do, at the close of the world’s 
most powerful century, to satisfy human 
desire, minus the things for which the 
soul cries out. One must be dull indeed 
as that of Chiemsee 


if such magnificence 


* It has been estimated that it would probably 
cost nearly a million dollars to reproduce this room 
to-day with its furniture. The bedstead alone cost 
originally $60,000. 
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does not, even in the midst of his stupe- 
faction, bring to his mind the words of 
the wise old King of Israel in the midst 
of his glory. These apartments interest 
him because they appeal to many natural 
tastes, but, after all, their supreme interest 
is that they are the latest effort to build 
Babel to heaven, to check the tides, to 
square the circle, to satisfy the soul by 
human answers to infinite questionings. 
Lest I should have seemed to exagger- 
ate the splendor of the apartments in the 
Chiemsee palace, I hasten to add that 
what I have said is sober fact. It is lit- 
erally true that, after seeing them, the 
Czar’s rooms in the Winter Palace at St. 
Petersburg are commonplace, while the 
royal apartments at Windsor Castle ap- 
pear barren and shabby. Of the mirror 
gallery at Chiemsee, it has been said by 
one competent to judge, ** there is nothing 
on earth that can vie with it in rich- 
ness.” The famous hall at Versailles 
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From a photograph, copyrighted by Jos. Albert, Munich 








THE HALL OF MIRRORS, HERRENCHIEMSEE. 


From a photograph, copyrighted by Jos. Albert, Munich. 


cannot bear the comparison, for the effect 
in both is dependent largely on brilliant 
mirrors, and the art of glass-making was 
in a very imperfect state in the seven- 


teenth century. Nor was this hall at 
Versailles (in which William of Prussia 
was proclaimed German Emperor in 1871) 
as large or as richly ornamented as the 
one at Chiemsee, which, while open to 
the criticism of being too elaborately 
and splendidly adorned, still subdues and 
overpowers the judgment. While sug- 
gesting to the gazer the Gallery of Apollo 
at the Louvre, it surpasses it point by 
point, as one wanders through its stately 
and radiant sweep from wing to wing of 
the palace. 

This gallery is lighted at night by 
thirty-three splendid gold lustres, contain- 
ing 2500 candles. Into it the King, who 
came from Munich once a year,unattend- 
ed, save by a groom, would often waader 
after nightfall. Suddenly he would order 


it to be illuminated, allowing but fifteen 
minutes for doing so. By machinery the 
chandeliers were simultaneously lowered 
to the floor, then lifted again when light- 
ed, and in a few minutes the hall glowed 
with almost intolerable light, reflected 
from the enormous, bevelled, inch-thick 
mirrors, and from the gleaming gold em- 
broidery. Nothing but candles was em- 
ployed in all the apartments, and if light- 
ed even for a moment they were never 
used again in the palace. This was but 
one of the wasteful and extravagant fan- 
cies which marked the King’s career. 

It was another fancy of Louis II. to 
arrive at Chiemsee always at midnight. 
On every 29th of September he descended 
at that hour at a solitary station near the 
banks of the lake. A marvellously beau- 
tiful gondola, which was never used on 
any other occasion, conveyed him to the 
island, propelled by two sailors in roman- 
tic costume. No human eyes were al- 
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THE ROYAL DINING-ROOM, HERRENCHIEMSEE. 


From a photograph, copyrighted by Jos. Albert, Munich. 


lowed to gaze on the King, save those of 
the few menials who ministered to his 
comfort. Vast sums were spent in build- 
ing temporary continuations and eleva- 
tions of the castle walls, that Louis might 
get an accurate idea of the whole as it 
would look when completed. If he hap- 
pened to be unfavorably impressed with 
an inlaid floor, or a frescoed wall, it 
was immediately destroyed, without re- 
gard to the sum that might have been 
expended on it. Year after year, how- 
ever, this enormous work proceeded, until 
at last the fortune and credit even of a 
King were exhausted. The various courts 
of Europe refused to aid him, and it is 
said that Bismarck answered his appeal 
by saying, ‘‘he could only advise the 
King to appeal to the country, and under 
the same circumstances he would give 
the same reply to his own sovereign.” 
Louis rejected this advice; but at Jast his 
mania became so pronounced that it could 
no longer be concealed. The Bavarians, 


much relieved to be freed from the awful 
crime of rebelling against *‘ the Lord’s 
anointed,” under any provocation, gladly 
pronounced it a case for medical care, 
and handed over the eccentric King to 
the charge of physicians. 

As one wanders to-day through the 
halls on which he bestowed so much 
thought and care, so splendid in their 
adornment, and yet so uninhabited and 
so lonely, he cannot but feel a pang of 
pity at the fate of their former master. 
If he sinned much, he suffered much also; 
he was in a measure the victim of his in- 
heritance and defective education. If he 
thought that he could, with all the art 
and gold and splendor of the world, ap- 
pease the wild cravings of his restless na- 
ture for the infinite, he but repeated on a 
grander scale the eternal experiment of 
the ages, and in his failure illustrated, 
as men will go on doing through all his- 
tory, the truth that no mortal remedy 
can heal the malady of an immortal soul. 
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AFTER 
BY 
‘* FT) UT you are not listening!” 

| Helen Fairfax turned her eyes 
back to her lover with a murmured ‘‘ For- 
vive me.” They were earnest eyes, shin- 
ing with a tremulons love-light. Harold 
Tord would have waged war with mighty 
forces to rekindle them had their lamps 
burned low. But man too readily adjusts 
himself to blessings; the glory of life— 
after the first rapturous surprise—becomes 
too frequently a matter of course. We 
take the sun and the moon and the stars 
for granted, because we see them every 
day and every night. 

‘‘ Weill, as I was saying,” Harold went 
on, ‘‘it seems to me that argument is un- 
answerable—but one cannot tell. Atany 
rate, whether I win the case or not, it will 
be the most important thing I have done 
so far.” 

‘““T know it, dear,” and Helen’s hand 
wooed his. ** How I should love to hear 
you! I can see the very way you will 
stand—your head thrown back,” and she 
looked proudly at the man before her. 

He was a man well worthy of her look 
—true, steadfast, virile, able. Whatever 


pride she might have in him, for the mo- 


ment, was always only the reflex of a 
larger pride which reached far into his 
future. ‘‘Now, if you are interested, 
Helen, I will outline my speech to you.” 

‘** Interested’! Harold, how can you 
say’’ if ’?” 

Harold wondered himself how it had 
come about that he could say it. She 
was in all things his comrade as well as 
his love—that had been the matchless 
wonder of their life; it had not been an 
ecstasy of sense onl y—a rapturous delight 
alone. Their life had been triune; each 
side of the man had been met, shared, 
stimulated. She was a clever girl, with 
keen mind and keener intuition; and he 
had grown into the habit of talking to her 
freely of his life, his profession, in a way 
that surprised himself. 

He was honest enough and generous 
enough to recognize the immense help 
that it was to him; not only for the strik- 
ing suggestions born of her intuition, but 
because her concentrated attention was a 
warmth that brought his own thoughi to 
fuller blossom. 

But to-night her attention wandered. 
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To-night of ail nights! To-morrow he 
was to sum up his great case. Surely a 
woman should share the self-denial of a 
man’s destiny. Was Helen, after all, like 
other women—given to moods, absorbed in 
the subjective—when the veil was lifted? 

They had been engaged six months; 
each day had been a fuller revelation of 
her nature. Was this the nearer view? 
Ah, no! banish the thought. Helen was 
Helen-—there was no more to be said. 

He took up the lines of the argument 
of his case and stated them to her, clearly, 
concisely, as though she were a man. 

This time her eyes did not wander from 
his face; they deepened, their pupils grow- 
ing larger as she gazed. How handsome 
he looked! How alert! How alive! How 
could she keepat this wide distance? How 
incidental and how futile sounded all that 
rapid flow of words! When would he 
have done, that she might throw herself 
upon his breast? 

‘**Don’t you think so?” he asked her, 
suddenly. 

“Oh, Harold! I did not hear what you 
were saying.” 

‘** Not hear what I was saying? Haven't 
you been following?” 

‘* Partly.” 

*** Partly’? Heavens! Helen, is it a 
thing to listen to in part? A woman 
should share the life—the work of a man 
she loves.” There was an asperity in the 
tone that tingled through Helen from 
head to foot. Her spirit rose. 

‘**Do I not feel that?” 

‘*So I thought, always, but the final 
test is the proof. I never needed your co- 
operation more—your intellectual sym- 
pathy more-than Ido to-night. Youknow 
how hard I have been working on this 
case; you know what a notable case it is. 
You know, also, that the eyes of the legal 
world are upon me. My summing up to- 
morrow will be a crisis in the beginning 
of my career. Could you not follow me 
—help me by your sympathy—your inter- 
est?’ He waited to see the flash of pro- 
test in her eyes—for some little lance that 
she would thrust to cross his own. 

Instead, she nestled her head into the 
curve of his shoulder, and whispered, ‘‘ I 
love you—I love you.” 

This was undeniably delicious, but for 
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the moment to Harold, under the domi- 
nation of his work, mastered wholly by 
the immediate sway of his vigorous in- 
tellect, it seemed irrelevant, or—if not 
just that—propitiatory. There was some- 
thing to be said first, before he yielded 
himself to the delights of love. He wait- 
ed a moment, wondering how to phrase 
it; she helped him by her added whisper 
before he had time to speak: 

‘‘Forgive me. Iam moody to-night— 
very moody and absent-minded.” 

‘*We have no right to be moody nor 
absent-minded, dear,” he answered, seri- 
ously, ‘‘ where another's interests are in- 
volved. It is a sign of weakness.” He 
was older than she—should he not guide 
her? Stronger than she—should he not 
strengthen her? ‘‘ And—there is some- 
thing besides love. A strong woman 
should keep even love at bay when a man 
has work to do—not lure him nor tempt 
him with it. I do not like to say it, 
sweetheart, but—I love you—and the 
wounds of a friend are faithful. I am 
disappointed at your failure to sympathize 
with my work to-night.” 

Two big tears welled in her eyes, but 
she said no word. Had Harold Ford 
been a hero, a knight of chivalry, he 
would have stopped not in his quest until 
he had found the source of those two 
tears; he was, however, only a very busy 
man of the nineteenth century—not that 
the two are altogether incompatible, but 
the combination is rare, and Harold did 
not happen to be both in the fullest sense; 
furthermore, he was deeply absorbed in 
an immediate practical affair. I grieve 
to say her silence irritated him a trifle. 
It was striking eleven-thirty, and time 
for him to leave her. Though he said no 
more, and his good-night salutation lacked 
nothing outwardly, there was a mental 
reservation which, to the psychic sense 
of Helen, robbed it of its fullest bliss. 

‘*Six o’clock to-morrow, dear,” he re- 
peated, as he went out the door. 

‘* Six o'clock to-morrow,” she answered. 

Did her voice quiver, or was it fancy? 
He was conscious of saying to himself, as 
he ran down the steps, ‘‘ Are all women 
alike, I wonder—afiter all—tears and 
moods?” 

The following afternoon, in the gath- 
ering dusk, he mounted the steps again. 
His attitude had changed. The stress 
and irritation of an absorbing effort had 
given place to a buoyant reaction. He 
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had won his case, and won it in so bril]- 
iant a way that the triumph was the smal]- 
est part of his self-congratulation. Even 
the judge had said words to make a young 
man’s heart take courage. But what were 
the words, what was the triumph, what 
was anything until he had shared it wit) 
Helen? He could see her in the gather 
ing dusk, as he waited, her eyes glistening 
delight!. He could hear her vibrant ‘‘ Ha 

old!” Poor child, had he been harsh last 
night? Ah, no! only impatient for a mo 

ment—and frank, to make her the utmost 
that she was capable of being. His 
wounds had been like those strokes of 
Michael Angelo setting free the angel. I 
they had hurt her, he knew a potent balm 
to heal, to make her rejoice at every stroke. 

Why was the servant so eternally long 
in opening the door? How slow they 
were! He rang again. 

‘**Tell Miss Fairfax I am here.” 

“* Yes, sir.” The servant stood silent 
and awkward. 

Harold wanted to quicken him with a 
thrust: what was the matter with him? 
Harold walked into the library; the light 
was burning low; the servant followed 
him, and closed the door with an air of 
mystery that gave Harold a mingled 
shock of impatience and of fear. 

“IT was to give you this, sir, when you 
came,” and the man held out a letter. 

‘Is Miss Fairfax not at home?” 

**She is at home, sir.” 

‘*Then tell her at once that Iam here.” 

“Toe ee” 

Harold was alone with his letter; he 
broke the seal and read: 

“ MIDNIGHT, 

‘“You have gone, and yet you are still 
here—so close to me that I can see your 
eyes and feel your touch — oh, Harold! 
Forgive me that I was not more as | 
should have been this evening, but—I was 
acoward. You know, I have not been 
quite well for some weeks. Yesterday I 
saw a specialist. He told me I had a 
most serious difficulty, and that I must 
have a dangerous operation at once, if | 
would save my life. To-morrow! 

‘*T implored him to wait, but he leaves 
town in a few days, and if I do not have 
it to-morrow, it could not be -performed 
for two months, and that is too long to 
wait, he says; so there was no other way. 
To-morrow! The day—our day !—when 
you are to vindicate my pride and hope 
in you; the day we have waited for so 
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proudly. There was but one impulse 
strong within me, almost overmastering 

to fly to the shelter of your arms—to 
drink ‘your sympathy, for which I am 
thirsty. But how could I tell you, when 
it might imperil your calm, your poise— 
undo all you have worked for—hamper 
your ascent, in which to-morrow will be 
a stepping-stone? No. You must not 
know. Your heart is too tender, I am 
too much your own for you to stand up 
in court and plead for legal abstractions 
when I am lying under the knife. 

‘* And so I did not tell you. And then 
—[ could not be a real heroine and make 
no sign. I puzzled you, troubled you, 
seemed to fail you to-night—the night 
of all others when you most needed my 
help, my objective sympathy. 

‘‘Harold! I quite understand how I 
must have seemed to you—how disap- 
pointing. It could not have been other- 
wise, when you did not know. And 
though your words hurt me, I honored 
you for saying them; for unto what end 
is our love, if we are not to strengthen 
each other in our ideals? 

‘‘And I failed so lamentably. Shall 
I tell you why? I am afraid, Harold— 
so afraid. Idread to-morrow. If you had 
asked me to tell you why I was moody, I 
fear I should have done so. I was glad 
you did not—and sorry—can you under- 
stand? Iam only a weak woman, though 
I am your love. 

‘‘T half hoped you would make me 
tell you all my heart—but now I am 
glad you do not know! You will have 
no shadow on your way to-morrow, and 
when you receive this it will be all be- 
hind us; it will have been over seven 
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hours, for the operation takes place at 
eleven o'clock. 

‘*Good-night! Good-by! I love you 
—it seems to me that I love you in a 
new way to-night. Harold! Harold! I 
must call you back and tell you, and feel 
your strength to make me strong; but 
no. Iam your love! I must be brave! 
And then—why should I fear?— 

‘God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world!’ 


HELEN.” 


He crushed the letter in his hand, and 
reached the door with one bound, like an 
animal in chase. She was his own; his 
place was by her side; no man could keep 
him from her. As he opened the door 


he came face to face with her father. 

‘* Harold, my dear fellow—” 
and Harold tried 
Mr. Fairfax put his arm across 


‘* Let me go to her!” 
to pass. 
the door. 

‘*No, you must not now; the doctors 
are with her; they will let no one in, not 
even me, and I am her father. She has 
not rallied as they expected; and, Harold, 
my boy, we must stand by each other.” 

A withering quiet, like a blight, fell 
upon Harold. It seemed to paralyze his 
powers of motion and of speech; after a 
moment he heard himself saying, in a 
voice that sounded like a stranger’s, 

‘**What—do—they-——the doctors—say?” 

Mr. Fairfax looked at him pityingly, 
his own anguish stamped white upon 
his face. ‘‘ Dr. Gray says there is no hope. 
My God! Harold! don’t look like that! 
Doctors aren't infallible; and MeMillan, 
the man who performed the operation, 
says the chances are in her favor.” 
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fIVHE maxim ‘‘A war never leaves a 

nation where it found it,” enunci- 
ated long ago regarding the nations of 
Europe, is no less true regarding the 
United States of America. Each of the 
three conflicts in which the United States 
has been involved since she became an in- 
dependent power bas been the source of 
great changes. I will not stop to ex- 
amine those which flowed from the war 
of 1812, important and far-reaching as 


they were, but be content to note that the 
Mexican war of 1845 added vast and rich 
territories on the Pacific side of the con- 
tinent to the domain of the republic, 
while the war of secession, from 1861 till 
1865, effected a complete economic and so- 
cial revolution in the South, and brought 
about substantial changes in the Federal 
Constitution. After thirty years of peace, 
the United States is now engaged in an- 
other conflict. Its antagonist is no doubt 
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a power of the second order, and may 
probably be soon overmastered. But this 
conflict has already raised some grave 
and difficult questions, and may involve 
a complete new departure in national pol- 
icy. The grounds that suggest or dis- 
suade such a new departure, and, still 
more, the consequences to which it may 
lead, are of course much canvassed in 
Europe. For us in England they have a 
special interest, and, indeed, a twofold in- 
terest, as, being near of kin to the Ameri- 
can people, and united to them by many 
ties, social and ethical as well as com- 
mercial, we are deeply concerned in their 
welfare. Their peace, their good govern- 
ment, their material prosperity, touch us 
very nearly. And further, as a great 
colonial power, in relations of rivalry, 
possibly of antagonism, to one or more of 
three other great world powers-—Russia, 
France, and Germany — we in England 
should note as a fact of the highest inter- 
national significance the entrance of the 
United States upon that world-stage which 
includes both hemispheres. Her advance 
from her own continent of North Amer- 
ica to the position of an oceanic power, 
holding transmarine possessions, and 
creating a huge navy to defend them, 
cannot but profoundly affect both Eng- 
land and the three great states I have 
mentioned, 

The editor of Harper's Magazine 
thinks it will interest American readers 
to know how these matters are viewed 
in Europe by those who have studied 
the position of the United States; so, 
while fully sensible of the delicacy of the 
task, I respond to his invitation to put to- 
gether some thoughts regarding them. 
My stand-point (to use a convenient term) 
is not that of an Englishman thinking 
first of English interests, but that of a 
disinterested observer, who wishes to dis- 
sociate the problem which confronts Amer- 
ica from the question of its influence on 
the world- game which Britain and the 
other three powers are playing, and to 
consider simply and solely what will be 
the best course for America herself, for 
her peace, her good government, her wel- 
fare in every sense of the word. 

The one point ‘a which the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States has been, from 
the very beginning of the history of the 
republic, steadily and uniformly consist- 
ent, has been the avoidance of all enter- 
prises, of all responsibilities, all interven- 
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tion of any kind, beyond the limits of the 
two American continents. The advice 
delivered by George Washington in his 
memorable farewell address of 1796—the 
fruit of an eminently calm, sagacious, 
and dispassionate judgment—expressed in 
terms of impressive weight and modera- 
tion, produced a profound effect upon the 
nation, and has been ever since regard 
ed with the kind of veneration which 
dutiful children attach to the last words 
of a father. The views contained in 
President Monroe’s famous message of 
1823 expressly excluded the idea of Amer- 
ican interference in European complica- 
tions; and though these views have never 
been formally adopted by Congress, the 
message has been practically recognized 
as embodying the settled purpose of the 
nation. Attempts repeatedly made to go 
beyond the line indicated in these two 
documents have been defeated. For in- 
stance, President Grant’s plan of annex- 
ing San Domingo (1870-1873) had to be 
dropped; and when,a few years ago, an 
American diplomatist had taken part in 
the negotiations for the settlement of the 
new Congo State in West Africa, the 
United States government withheld its 
signature from the final act, conceiving 
that any engagements relating to Africa 
lay outside the traditional sphere of Amer- 
ican action. So when, in and since 1895, 
questions affecting trade in China have 
come up which might have been very im- 
portant to the United States, it was un- 
derstood that the administration then in 
office refused to take part in adjusting 
them, gladly as one, at least, of the Eu- 
ropean powers concerned would have 
welcomed its intervention. Nothing, in 
fact, has, till very recently, seemed more 
certain than that the United States would 
acquire no transmarine territory what- 
ever. Butnow, within the last few weeks, 
a prospect of such acquisition has arisen 
in three quarters, and has arisen under 
conditions which make it seem more diffi- 
cult to reject than to accept these unex- 
pected gifts of fortune. The Spanish An- 
tilles will in all probability, possibly be- 
fore these lines (which are written early 
in June) can be read in America, fall en- 
tirely under the control of the United 
States; and though the official organs of 
the government have declared that the 
country did not seek to annex Cuba, at 
least, events may make annexation an 
easier expedient than the protectorate of 
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aCuban republic. The Philippine Islands 
—large, populous, and fertile—are to be 
very shortly occupied by American troops, 
and are, indeed, already, since Admiral 
Dewey’s brilliant exploit, virtually lost to 
Spain. The Hawaiian Archipelago, the 
acquisition of which American public 
opinion had, since 1892, been more and 
more coming to discountenance, will be 
delivered over by the small group of 
whites who have secured control of it 
as soon as ever Congress can be got to 
consent to take it. These three masses of 
territory are unlike one another in many 
points. Their populations differ in race, 
and are living under different economic 
conditions. But the considerations which 
affect the problem of their annexation by 
the United Siates are substantially sim- 
ilar. All are situated in the tropics, and 
are unsuited for colonization by the Anglo- 
Saxon race. All are inhabited by a native 
population inferior to the white popula- 
tion of the United States. All could be 
defended only by means of a navy much 
stronger than the United States has 
yet possessed. Accordingly, remote as 
the Philippines are from Puerto Rico, dif- 
ferent as are the Japanese, Chinese, Por- 
tuguese, and native Pacific islanders of 
Hawaii from the Spaniards and negroes 
of Cuba, the general arguments which 


must influence the American people in 
deciding whether or no to annex these 


territories have much in common. In 
all the three cases it will have to be con- 
sidered how the territories, when annex- 
ed, ought to be governed and administer- 
ed, and in particular whether as parts of 
the Union or as subject dependencies. It 
must be considered what expenditure of 
men and money will be needed to bring 
them into and keep them in peace and 
order. It must be considered what new 
turn the holding of these dominions will 
give to the policy of the United States, 
and into what new relations with other 
powers the republic will be brought. We 
must therefore keep all these three cases 
in view when we endeavor to discover 
what are the more obvious gains to be 
expected, what are the more obvious loss- 
es to be feared, from the annexation of all 
or any of them. 

To extend the boundaries of a state 
has, throughout history, been deemed, al- 
ways by monarchs, and usually by re- 
publics, both a glory and a benefit. All 
men feel proud of the growth of their 
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possessions; all nations think that wider 
dominion and larger population mean 
additional wealth and strength. As 
regards the United States, every exten- 
sion of territory—and that territory is 
now far more than twice as large as 
it was in A.D. 1783—has been followed 
by increased power and prosperity. No- 
thing is therefore more natural than that 
conquest should be attractive, that the 
prospect of founding colonies beyond the 
seas and ruling a dependent empire should 
fascinate the imagination of a people ac- 
customed to rapid progress and develop- 
ment, confident in their restless energy 
and their abounding resources. They 
have, moreover, before their eyes, the ex- 
ample of four of the greatest European 
states. Russia and England, the one by 
land, the other by sea, have long been 
occupied in spreading their dominion 
over the world. France,which once held 
a transmarine empire in North America, 
and seemed on the point of acquiring one 
in India, has set herself to acquire terri- 
tory in Africa and the Far East. Ger- 
many has thrown herself eagerly into the 
like enterprise. Even Italy has been bit- 
ten by the same passion, though she is 
now prudently repressing it. Thus it has 
come to seem almost a necessary attribute 
of a great state that it should possess col- 
onies and rule inferior races, and of a pro- 
gressive state that it should go on seeking 
for its trade fresh openings in markets, 
which must remain open to it because 
under its own political control. Trade, in 
fact, has become the professed, if not al- 
ways the really operative, motive for these 
advances on the part of Germany and 
France, just as religion was in earlier 
centuries put forward as a cloak for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. The example of 
Russia, England, France, and Germany 
has no doubt influenced the mind, or at 
least touched the imagination, of many 
aspiring Americans, disposing them to 
wish that their country should follow in 
the same ambitious track. But before the 
value of the example can be admitted, 
there are two points to beexamined. One 
is, Have these European countries done 
well for themselves and for humanity at 
large in pursuing this policy of territori- 
al expansion? The other is, Do the cir- 
cumstances of the United States sufficient- 
ly resemble those of European nations to 
make the example of the latter fit to be 
followed by the former? Let us first in- 
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quire how far each of the four European 
states has profited by its acquisitions. 

Russia’s acquisitions lie entirely in the 
temperate zone, and by far the larger part 
of them were, when they passed into her 
hands, inhabited only by a few wander- 
ing savages. These acquisitions are, ac- 
cordingly, fit for colonization by native 
Russians, and are being in fact colonized. 
Southern (and especially southwestern) 
Siberia, and the vast region along the 
banks of the Amur River, will one day 
be filled by a large Russian population 
engaged in agriculture or mining or 
ranching or lumbering. This population 
will probably be homogeneous, and a 
source of strength to European Russia, 
if a political connection can be main- 
tained over such great distances. One 
part of the Asiatic dominions of the 
Czar (viz., the Transcaucasian provinces) 
was already occupied by a civilized pop- 
ulation when the Russians obtained it. 
That part is not becoming Russified, and, 
except strategetically, it is not a source 
of strength, for the population is not well 
affected to the government. 

Great Britain has, beyond her own 
island group, three sets of possessions, 
each so unlike the others that they can- 
not be described without distinguishing 
between them. The self-governing col- 


onies all lie in the temperate zone, are 
all (except South Africa) exclusively peo- 
pled by men of British race, and are 
all so cordially attached to the mother- 
country that they need no British troops 


to garrison them. The responsibility of 
defending them by sea against a hostile 
naval power is certainly heavy responsi- 
bility, but, on the whole, they are a source 
of strength as well as of legitimate pride 
to the nation at home. The crown col- 
onies (those whieh do not enjoy self- 
government) lie (with trifling exceptions) 
in the tropics, and are peopled by savages 
or semicivilized races. Some of them, 
such as Singapore and Hong-kong and 
Aden, are valuable as trading entrepdts 
or as coaling-stations. Others, such as 
New Guinea or Uganda (with the ad- 
joining East African protectorate), are 
of no present value, and are kept chiefly 
in the hope that some day or other they 
may be so far developed as to be worth 
trading with. Hardly any one of these 
colonies is fit for settlement by English- 
men; and those in which the natives are 
numerous and turbulent may prove diffi- 
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cult to govern. Thirdly, there is India. 
a possession to dazzle the imagination— 
India, whose huge and industrious popu 
lation makes her an important market for 
English goods; India, whose adminis 
tration supplies a career for the diligence 
and talent of a great many Englishmen. 
India, however, imposes enormous liabili 
ties upon Britain, responsibilities which 
any check to the prosperity of Britain or 
any peril menacing her from European 
enemies might make it difficult to dis 
charge. Having got India, Britain will 
not voluntarily abandon it—to do so 
would indeed be to leave that vast penin 
sula to anarchy—but most prudent Eng- 
lish_statesmen have held that had Britain 
been able to foresee the course of events 
she ought rather to have refrained from 
conquering India, so great are the risks 
and liabilities that now attach to it. The 
general conclusion to be drawn from 
British foreign occupation or conquest is 
that it has gained in every way from 
those dominions which she has filled with 
the outflow of her own people, while as 
respects those which are not fit for Anglo- 
Saxon settlement some are profitable for 
trade only, some are unprofitable alto 
gether, and in some there must be set 
against the profit from trade the tremen- 
dous responsibilities which their posses 
sion involves. 

The cases of France and Germany are 
simpler. So far, neither of those coun- 
tries is the richer or the stronger by any 
of its colonial acquisitions. Every piece 
of land that either France or Germany 
has obtained in Africa,* or in Indo-China 
and the Eastern Archipelago, lies in the 
tropics, is unhealthy and unfit for French- 
men or Germans to settle in, and affords 
no prospect of giving for many years to 
come a return proportionate to the sums 
of money which will be needed to devel- 
op it. With all the passionate avidity 
for acquisition which the German “‘ co- 
lonial party” has lately shown, the only 
spot they have secured which holds out 
a promise of proving valuable for trade 
is the port of Kiao-chau in China. The 
reason, of course, is that before France 
and Germany entered the field all the 
temperate zone, and all the best parts 
even of the tropics, were already occu- 


* Excepting the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
though it may be doubted whether the possession 
even of Algeria is a source of strength to France. 
Her people do not settle there as working colonists. 
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pied by other nations, whom it was im- 
possible to displace. Nothing worth hav- 
ing was left; and the keen rivalry now 
shown to get or to maintain a foothold 
n China is due to the fact that China is 
practically the only region over whose 
markets there can be a struggle. 

So far, therefore, as the examples of 
France and Germany go, they are ex- 
amples calculated rather to dissuade than 
to encourage any other nation from enter- 
ing on a like course. 

There is, however, a further question to 
be considered., How does the United States 
compare with European nations? Are 
her conditions similar—so similar that 
“an reason from one to the other? 
Assuming that it is the interest of these 
European nations to conquer and to col- 
onize, would their example furnish an 
example which the United States ought 
to follow? In three of those countries— 
viz., European Russia, England, and Ger- 
many—the population increases rapidly, 
and cannot find room at home. Emigra- 
tion is a necessary relief to the constant 
surplus of inhabitants. In England, in 


we 


Germany, and in France the home market 
for goods is a limited one, and therefore 
the need is great and the impulse strong, 
both in England and in Germany, to find 
a foreign outlet for the manufacturing 


industries of the country. Indeed, neither 
country could maintain its present posi- 
tion did not its exports bear a high ratio 
toits total industrial production. Butin 
both these points the position of the Unit- 
ed States is quite different. So far from 
having any overflow of population to 
provide for, the United States receives the 
overflow of Europe, and will for many 
years, possibly for several generations to 
come, be able to find space in her vast 
area for the tide of immigration. She 
has certainly no needfor any new terri- 
tories to colonize, nor any surplus capital 
for which employment cannot be found 
at home. As regards trade, the United 
States would doubtless, like every coun- 
try, gain by an increase in her export of 
manufactured goods. But such an in- 
crease is not essential to her prosperity— 
firstly, because she relies larg¢ly upon her 
exports of foodstuffs and such raw mate- 
rials as cotton; secondly, because she has 
in her enormous population—a popula- 
tion rich in comparison with that of any 
European country—a splendid and swift- 
ly increasing home market for goods of 
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all kinds. Accordingly, the reasons which 
have chiefly urged Russia, England, and 
Germany to territorial extension are ab- 
sent from the United States. If America 
adopts such a policy, it must be for other 
reasons, and the example of European 
nations is practically without application 
to her quite dissimilar situation. 

The real motive which may dispose 
American opinion towards a policy of 
territorial aggrandizement is that impulse 
which every great nation feels to keep 
abreast of other great nations, to go on 
expanding the range of its action, to make 
its power felt everywhere in the world. 
It is a motive which, like what we call 
ambition in the individual man, has a 
double aspect. In one sense it is self- 
regarding, because it gratifies national 
pride and intensifies national self -con- 
sciousness. In another sense it is disin- 
terested, because it springs from the wish 
to bear a part in the work of developing 
the backward parts of our earth and 
civilizing its ruder or lower races. Every 
people which feels its strength desires to 
find a field in which that strength can be 
turned to account for good; or, to put the 
same notion into a conventional phrase, 
every such people conceives it has a mis- 
sion to propagate its peculiar ideas and 
its characteristic type of civilization. An 
Englishman should be the last person to 
depreciate this feeling; for though he may 
feel that British governments have some- 
times endeavored to drape their ambitious 
schemes under the specious garb of phi- 
lanthropy, he feels sure that the desire to 
use its power and influence for the spread 
of civilization and in the interests of hu- 
manity and progress has been genuinely 
felt by the best part of the British people. 
Like feelings must and do affect in a like 
way the mind and heart of a people so 
near to us Englishmen as the Americans 
are. 

These considerations are of a general 
nature. When we come to details, and 
an examination of definite advantages to 
be reaped, it is suggested that Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, 
are all positions of great strategical value 
to a power proposing to maintain a great 
navy. This value they unquestionably 
possess. More than any other island, 
Cuba commands the Caribbean Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico; while the fine harbors 
of the Philippines could be made strong- 
holds of the first rank, invaluable for the 
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exercise of influence on the coasts of east- 
ern Asia. Both the Antilles and the 
Philippines, countries rich by the bounty 
of nature, would be far better off under 
the rule of the United States than under 
that of Spain, and their natural resources 
be far more fully developed. America 
might do for the Philippines what Britain 
is doing for Burmah, and for Cuba what 
Britain has done for Egypt. But obvious- 
ly the strategical value of the Philippines 
and of Hawaii depends on whether the 
United States desires to become a great 
naval power. If she proposes to main- 
tain a great Pacific squadron and to in- 
terfere in Chinese and Japanese and 
Korean questions, by all means let her 
have Luzon and Oahu. 

The very point, however, which has to 
be settled is whether her people mean to 
enter this new field of action. As to Cuba, 
while admitting all that so high an au- 
thority as Captain Mahan has said as to 
its dominating position, one asks what 
possible danger the United States has to 
fear on her southern coasts. Britain is 
the only naval power that could be for- 
midable there, and Britain is the power 
least likely to be in any antagonism to 
the United States, since the interests of 
the two nations are practically identical. 
No Central American or South American 


state need be considered, for none could 
resist the United States for a month. 
One other ground oceurs to me which 
may dispose the United States to retain 
whatever territories she acquires in this 


war. It is always hard to retire from a 
conquest, always hard to pull down the 
flag, even when you pull it down of your 
own free will. We in England have am- 
ple experience of this. Our military and 
naval advisers tell us that Cyprus is a 
useless and Egypt a dangerous position, 
and that,sofarasstrategical considerations 
go, we should be better away from both 
of them. Some say that Gibraltar has 
lost much of its old value as a naval for- 
tress, and that we ought to try to ex- 
change it for some other arsenal or coal- 
ing-station in that region. But the nation 
does not like the notion of giving up any 
spot with which it has historical associa- 
tions, or where it feels that it has done 
good work. Even the handing over of 
the Ionian Islands to Greece by Lord 
Palmerston was long and bitterly cen- 
sured, though Britain has never since had 
the least reason to regret what she then 
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did. It must therefore be expected that 
when the present war ends much reluc 
tance will be shown to quit any territory 
over which the stars and stripes may then 
be flying. This, however, will be senti 
ment, not business. 

The practical question which the Amer 
ican people will have to decide is, Do 
they desire to create and maintain a first 
class navy, and become a great colonizing 
and ocefnie power? If they do, they wil! 
have a vista of ambition, of adventure. 
of struggle, of achievement, opened before 
them from which they have hitherto kept 
aloof. , 

The prospect is attractive to a nation of 
high spirits and immense resources. But 
the greatest nation does well to consider 
the risks that are involved in the diffi 
culties that may spring from an entirely 
new departure, foreign to its established 
traditions. In this case the difficulties 
are of two kinds. Some arise out of the 
character of the territories proposed to 
be annexed; some out of the nature of 
the constitution and government of the 
United States. Of a third kind, those con- 
nected with the declarations which the 
United States made when the war began, 
I shall say nothing. They are proper 
matter for discussion by American cili- 
zens, but we do not feel qualified to ex 
press an opinion on them. Moreover, 
declarations honestly made sometimes 
turn out, through supervening events 
and altered conditions, very hard to put 
in force. Even now one can foresee cir- 
cumstances under which it would be so 
much easier to stay in the Philippines or 
in Cuba than to evacuate them that the 
question of declaration will be a second- 
ary one, and the main thing for the Unit- 
ed States to weigh will be the nature of 
these possessions, and the capacity of tle 
American system of government to solve 
the problems which their annexation will 
raise. 

The first point that arises is as to the 
political arrangements that would have to 
be devised for the management of the is|- 
ands if annexed. Suppose Cuba should 
turn out unfit for independence, so that 
the United States was obliged to keep 
hold of it, what could she do with it? 
With its crude and ignorant population, 
largely composed of negroes (and of ne- 
groes resembling those of Haiti more 
than those of Alabama), a population 
speaking a foreign language and utterly 
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untrained in self-government, it could not 
be made into a State of the Union without 
inflicting serious injury on the Union it- 
self. Neither is it much more fit to re- 
ceive the qualified autonomy of a Terri- 
tory in the technical sense of that term. 
It ought to be treated as a crown colony, 
to use the British term; that is, as a col- 
ony administered by officials sent from 
home, with the assistance of a local coun- 
cil having merely consultative functions. 
We in England have been driven to ap- 
ply that system to our West-Indian col- 
onies, English-speaking though they are, 
because they are unfit for autonomy. No 
doubt the white element in Cuba is larger 
than in those colonies. But it is not a 
promising element. The Philippines are 
of course a far less hopeful field for self- 
government than even the Spanish An- 
tilles. The inhabitants of Luzon and 
Mindanao are, some of them, primitive 
savages, some semi- barbarous Malays, 
fierce, ignorant, indocile. There are sup- 
posed to be eight or ten millions of them, 
a mass which it would take a long time 
to permeate even if white people could 
settle in the country. Unfortunately, 


however, it is not only too hot but too 
feverish for white people to colonize. 
Climatie conditions, which it seems im- 
possible with the present resources of 


race science to overcome, forbid the white 
to maintain his vigor, and most white 
people even to retain their health, in the 
Philippine Isles. Cuba and Puerto Rico 
are less unhealthy and not very much 
hotter or more malarious than the coasts 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Those coasts, how- 
ever, are unfit for men of the white Amer- 
ican stock to thrive in. Healthy persons, 
using constant care, can live there as 
merchants or overseers. But as they can- 
not undertake manual open-air labor, 
they must needs remain a small minority 
of the population. Accordingly, both in 
the Antilles and in the Philippines, the 
vast majority of the inhabitants will con- 
tinue to be of the inferior races—creole- 
Spanish and mulatto in the one case, 
Malay in the other. The same thing will 
happen in Hawaii, with its mixed mass of 
Polynesian aborigines, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Portuguese. 

From the contact of such races with 
their white American rulers there must 
arise many troubles. The more free and 
democratic is the system of government 
applied, the greater will these troubles be, 
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at least for several generations. British 
experience, not only in the Antilles, but 
in some of our Eastern possessions, has 
shown that the best way of securing fair 
treatment for the lower races and peace 
among all is to commit power to a gov- 
ernor who is locally a despot, though his 
policy is of course controlled and his acts 
reviewed by the Colonial Office, and ulti- 
mately by the cabinet and Parliament at 
home. Elective legislative bodies have 
proved a failure where race and color 
feeling runs high. To enlarge on these 
race and color problems is, however, un- 
necessary, for every thoughtful man in 
the United States knows what trouble 
they have caused, and how far they still 
are from being settled in the Southern 
States. Nor must we forget a difficulty 
which would arise in the Philippines, pos- 
sibly also in the Antilles, but which has 
not latterly been felt in the South, though 
it has been felt wherever there are con- 
siderable tribes of Indians in the West. It 
would be necessary to keep a large body 
of troops on foot to repress native risings. 
The natives of the Philippines and the 
Antilles are turbulent. They differ in 
religion as well as in race and language 
from the Americans who would rule over 
them. The habit of insurrection acquired 
under Spanish dominion would for some 
time remain; and the new American gov- 
ernment, however kindly and _ pacific, 
would have to wear not only @ despotic 
but a military character. 

The expense that would be incurred in 
keeping on foot an army in the Philip- 
pines and another in the Antilles (should 
Cuba be found incapable of standing 
alone) would be heavy. But there would 
be another expense far heavier—that of 
maintaining fleets adequate to the defence 
of these distant possessions. It may be 
conjectured that a navy at least twice as 
large as that of the United States now is 
would be required. But the cost would 
not stop there. It is quite true, as Cap- 
tain Mahan has said, that even for the 
protection of the Philippines and to se- 
cure ascendency on the Caribbean Sea, 
America would not require a vast navy, 
such as that of Britain. But the experi- 
ence of European naval powers, and es- 
pecially of Britain, has been that the more 
a navy grows, the more it tends to grow. 
Every increase in one class of vessels sug- 
gests corresponding increases in other 
classes. Every expansion of the navy of 
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one country causes each of its rivals to 
redouble its efforts to keep abreast or 
ahead. Thus the naval budget of Britain 
has risen with portentous rapidity dur- 
ing the last ten years, and may probably 
rise still further as France and Russia 
strengthen their naval power. There is 
therefore ground to expect that the Unit- 
ed States would erelong be led to de- 
velop her navy beyond the needs which 
Captain Mahan has indicated, especially 
as every widening of a nation’s sphere of 
action and influence brings with it fresh 
occasions for friction orcollision with some 
foreign power, and thereby increases the 
risks of war. 

The difficulties I have just indicated 
spring from the geographical position 
and the character of the territories which 
America has now the opportunity of an- 
nexing, and would be much the same 
whatever the form of her government. 
They would exist were she a federal 
monarchy like the German Empire. But 
there are others which go deeper, because 
they are due to the nature of her govern- 
ment and the spirit of her constitution. 
The American government is built upon 
the principles of popular sovereignty and 
complete self-government, both local and 
national. Those principles are applied 
with unswerving consistency all through 
the details of her system and in every part 
of her area, with the insignificant excep- 
tion of the tribal Indians in Alaska and 
in a few corners of the West. In the Unit- 
ed States everybody who is a subject is 
(or may make himself) also a citizen, and 
a citizen in the fullest sense of the word. 
Popular elections prevail every where, and 
every man is entitled to vote at every elec- 
tion.* The annexation of the Antilles or 
the Philippines would at once create a 
large body of subjects who would not be 
full citizens, and to whom the fundament- 
al principles of the government could not 
be applied. England finds herself unable 
to apply in India and her crown colonies 
some of the constitutional doctrines, such 
as the freedom of the press and the right 
of public meeting, which she most cher- 
ishes at home, and is often annoyed and 
perplexed by the situation in which she 
accordingly finds herself there placed. 
All these difficulties would arise in the 


* The methods by which attempts have recently 
been made to restrict the suffrage in several South- 
ern States illustrate the generality of the principle, 
and the mischiefs which attend the evasion of it. 
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administration by Americans of subject 
races, and would indeed, owing to the 
character of the American government, 
be more serious than European nations 
find them. When the thirteen origina! 
States of the Union began to admit ney 
States, when the older States acquired vast 
territories beyond the Mississippi, some 
by purchase from France and Spain, 
others afterwards by conquest and pur 
chase from Mexico, they were able to give 
to the inhabitants of these territories their 
own form of government, their own civic 
rights. Thus the new regions were from 
the first loyal and contented, and the 
whole nation, twenty-two times as numer- 
ous to-day as it was in 1776, is now (with 
the exception of a part of the Southern 
negroes) more homogeneous, more equal, 
more united,so far as government and civic 
rights go, than any other great nation of 
which history tells us. Therein lies no 
small part of its strength But the inhab 
itants of these islands, alien in blood and 
speech, inferior—and some of them vastl) 
inferior—both intellectually and morally, 
cannot be so incorporated and made a 
part of the American people. : 

It is a further question whether the 
United States possesses the machinery 
needed for the administration of depend- 
ent aud remote dominions. Here the 
experience of Great Britain is alone in 
point, for the Russian government of sub- 
ject countries is almost purely military, 
and neither France nor Germany has yet 
had time to make colonial administration 
a success. Spain and Portugal have fail- 
ed irretrievably. The Congo State makes 
a feeble attempt. Holland mismanaged 
the Cape, and works Java simply as a 
profitable estate from which she draws a 
revenue. Britain has by slow degrees, 
and after many mistakes and troubles, 
worked out a pretty good system for 
India and her crown colonies. She has 
done it by creating a large staff of train- 
ed administrators, who form a permanent 
service, carry on a fixed body of rules, 
maxims, and traditions, and are carefully 
supervised by the India Office and the 
Colonial Office at home. The Jargeness 
of the field has rendered it possible to 
make Indian service and colonial service 
careers which attract able men, and in 
which there is plenty of promotion, with 
high distinction, to be won. The United 
States has now nothing in the least resem- 
bling the India Office or the Colonial 
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Office of England, and would have to try 
to ereate them, and to build up a like 
body of rules, maxims, and traditions 
which experience might approve. The 
nearest approach in the Federal govern- 
ment to something of the same sort is to 
be found in the Governors of the Terri- 
tories and in the Indian agents, the latter 
at least (with a few honorable exceptions) 
not an encouraging precedent. And the 
comparative smallness of the field would 
make the career of a colonial administra- 
tor far less attractive to talent than it is 
to the young Englishman. Could the 
Philippines or the Antilles be trusted to 
the kind ‘of officials who now obtain 
places on the score of local services ren- 
dered to their party? 

A third point of view from which the 
consequences of a new departure in the 
direction of transmarine conquest ought 
to be considered is that of the influence it 
must have on the foreign policy, and, in- 
deed, on the whole political life, of the 
American republic. The republic will 
become a naval power, and even a mil- 
itary power, in a sense new to her history. 
It need not be feared that the additional 
army she will have to raise will be dan- 
gerous to domestic liberty, any more than 
is the army of England. That we may 
regard as a chimerical danger. But mil- 


itary affairs may come to occupy a much 
larger part of the thoughts of the people 


and of the time of Congress. Military 
commanders will have a wider career of 
ambition opened up to them, especially 
if, as may well happen, wars arise out of 
the new struggles with foreign powers, to 
which the control of new dominions may 
lead. The foreign policy of the republic 
has hitherto been a comparatively simple 
matter, for (with rare exceptions) it has 
been practically confined to the assertion 
of the interests of the country on its own 
frontiers and in the seas which wash its 
coasts. Dominions beyond the sea will 
bring an entirely new set of interests, of 
ambitions, of projects for protecting what 
the nation has obtained, or of securing 
new positions of vantage. The experi- 
ence of the great European powers has 
been that each acquisition leads on to 
others. The competition for naval strong- 
holds and coaling- stations all over the 
world which now occupies the great Eu- 
ropean powers will probably spread to the 
United States also, and the action of those 
powers in every quarter will be watched 
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with the same vigilant suspicion which 
France, Germany, Russia, and Britain 
now apply to one another’s movements. 
This would be a new task for the Ameri- 
can people. It could not but divert some 
of their attention from domestic ques- 
tions, from the reconcilement of capital 
and labor, from the reform of tive cur- 
rency, from the adjustment of the tariff, 
from the improvement of city govern- 
ments. It is, moreover, a task in which 
autocratic monarchies succeed better than 
popular governments, because it is hard 
to pursue a firm and skilful policy when 
power is frequently shifting from one 
ministry or party to another, and when 
momentous decisions have to be disclosed 
to the public as soon as they are formed, 
unless the administration takes the risk 
that the legislature may subsequently 
disapprove of them. Russia and Ger- 
many (for in Germany the Reichstag 
hardly interferes in foreign affairs) have 
in this respect a great advantage over 
Britain; and America would be still more 
handicapped than Britain is, because the 
British Parliament often leaves a large 
discretion to the cabinet, whereas in 
America the Senate is by law associated 
with the President in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. So long as American 
foreign policy is limited to the range 
within which it has heretofore usually 
worked, this is no great disadvantage. 
But if America begins to play the same 
kind of game that the European powers 
have been playing so keenly, the disad- 
vantage will be evident. 

I have endeavored rapidly to indicate, 
rather than to sift and discuss, the chief 
arguments which, in the view of European 
observers, deserve to be weighed by Amer- 
icans in deciding whether to retain the 
territories which victory will place at 
their disposal. At the time of writing 
these lines it seems probable that Hawaii 
will be annexed. Englishmen will not 
regret this, so far as England is concerned, 
but many English friends of America will 
regret it for America’s sake, seeing that 
the balance of advantage to America seems 
to them to incline against the acquisition 
of any transmarine possessions. The case 
against the acquisition of Cuba appears, 
however, stronger than against that of 
Hawaii, and the case against the Philip- 
pines the strongest of all. The United 
States will (so we venture to think) render 
a far greater service to humanity by de- 
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veloping a high type of industrial civil- 
ization on her own continent—a civiliza- 
tion conspicuously free, enlightened, and 
pacific—than by any foreign conquests. 
If we were to look at the question from 
the point of view of British interests (a 
point of view I have sought in this paper 
to avoid), we might deem it—this is, at any 
rate, now often argued—a benefit to Brit- 
ain that America should enter on a career 
in which the alliance of the first naval 
power in the world would be especially 
valuable to her, for of course the alliance 
of America would be in like manner valu- 
able to Britain. The point is one which 
I will not attempt to discuss. Yet I may 
venture to express an opinion, which, 
though it does not touch the question 
dealt with in this article, touches the gen- 
eral future policy of America. Here in 
England we are all agreed in hoping that 
whether the United States become a con- 
quering power and a naval power or not, 
the friendliness which has during the last 
few months found such warm reciprocal 
expression on both sides of the Atlantic 
will in any case ripen into a permanently 
cordial relation between the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. A 
formal alliance, in the technical diplo- 
matic sense, may not be presently attain- 
able. But in free countries like Britain 
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and the United States the settled mind 
and purpose of the people can create and 
maintain what is in substance an alliance. 
Let me take an illustration from another 
well-known rule of statecraft. The Mon 
roe doctrine has never been formally 
adopted by Congress. Technically it is 
no more than a view of policy propound- 
ed long ago by a President. But its prin- 
ciples have sunk so deep into the thoughts 
and been so distinctly approved by the 
judgment of the nation that both Amer- 
icans themselves and other nations also 
have come to regard them as fixed and 
settled principles which the United States 
government may be expected consistently 
to apply. Now if,in Britain and Amer- 
ica alike, it were to be established as a 
principle that the two countries have in- 
terests virtually identical, that each will 
endeavor where it fairly and properly can 
to co-operate with the other, that each wil! 
give help and comfort to the other should 
any grave peril arise, a vast step in ad- 
vance would have been taken. Such an 
understanding would make for peace in 
the world at large, as well as for peace 
between the two nations. For it would 
be based on that faith in freedom and 
that sense of duty to humanity which 
both peoples have cherished as the com- 
mon heritage and inspiration of the race. 


ROSE. 


BY H. HAWTHORNE. 


N a green slope, most fragrant with the Spring, 
One sweet, fair day I planted a red rose, 


That grew, beneath my 


tender nourishing, 


So tall, so riotous of bloom, that those 
Who passed the little valley where it grew 


Smiled at its beauty. 
About it! 


All the air was sweet 


Still I tended it, and knew 


That he would come, e’en as it grew complete. 


And a day brought him! Up I led. him, where 
In the warm sun my rose bloomed gloriously— 
Smiling and saying, Lo, is it not fair? 
And all for thee—all thine! But he passed by 
Coldly, and answered, Rose? I see no rose,— 
Leaving me standing in the barren vale 
Alone! alone! feeling the darkness close 
Deep o’er my heart, and all my being fail. 


Then cam? one, gently, yet with eager tread, 
Begging one rose-bud—but my rose was dead. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF THE UNITED STATES IN FOREIGN 
MILITARY EXPEDITIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


T the moment while these words take 
A form on paper, three expeditions of 
United States military and naval forces 
are being directed to different colonial pos- 
sessions of Spain. Such movements, how- 
ever justified by national interests, seem 
at first sight abnormal: that a peaceful 
Christian nation should be despatching 
fleets, seizing islands, sending troops, sub- 
verting long-established colonial govern- 
ments, and distributing dynamite shells 
among malcoutents—all this seems to 
many minds an aggressive departure from 
our national policy. 

We Americans live so fast that we run 
away from our own history; wesend men, 
ships, and guns to the Caribbean Sea, the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and Indian Ocean, 
without stopping to consider whether this 
is the first or the twentieth time we have 
organized such expeditions. Yet the his- 
tory of the United States abounds in pre- 
cedents of armed interventions and occu- 
pation, from which we may learn some- 
thing of the oceasions for such warfare, 
of the difficulties of the process, and of the 
method of administering foreign territory 
after it has been seized. So far from the 
expeditions of 1898 being abnormal, an ex- 
amination of the diplomatic and military 
records of the United States shows more 
than sixty instances of actual or author- 
ized use of force, outside our national ju- 
risdiction; in about forty of these, mili- 
tary or naval force has been used or dis- 
played; about thirty times there has been 
an occupation of territory, langer or short- 
er; in a dozen cases some of the territory 
thus affected has been eventually annexed 
to the United States. 

In fact, the difficulty in treating the 
subject of military expeditions is not to 
find instances, but to exclude mere sugges- 
tions and threats, so as to consider only 
those cases in which the responsibility of 
using force outside our own territory has 
been distinctly assumed by some public 
authority. No attempt will be made to 
discuss private filibustering expeditions; 
nor the use of force within our bounda- 
ries, whether against Indians or insur- 
gents or organized rebellion. We shall 
not go beyond the temporary military ad- 


ministrations set up in conquered regions 
till the will of the home government could 
be ascertained. The important question of 
the permanent colonial governments es- 
tablished by the United States in annexed 
territory will be reserved for a later ar- 
ticle. 

With these limitations, the story of the 
armed interventions of a century and a 
quarter may be conveniently considered 
in six periods: (1) Military expeditions 
and occupations in the Revolutionary and 
Barbary wars, 1775-1815. (2) Expeditions 
and occupations for territorial expansion, 
1797-1821. (3) Relations with European 
countries, 1822-1835. (4) Aggressive ex- 
peditions, 1836-1860. (5) Relations with 
American neighbors, 1861-1872. (6) Com- 
mercial and philanthropic interventions 
and expeditions, 1873-1898. 


We are accustomed to think of the war 
of the Revolution only as a defensive 
struggle. Our forefathers did not so re- 
gard it; for before Boston Harbor was 
cleared of the invader they had senta dou- 


ble expedition to seize Canada, and later 
made three other invasions of enemies’ 
territory. Some of Washington’s instruc- 
tions to Benedict Arnold as commander of 
the forces directed against Quebec might 
serve a Dewey or a Sampson: ‘‘ You are 
to endeavor to discover the real senti- 
ments of the Canadians towards our 
cause... You are to disperse a number of 
addresses... You are to conciliate the af- 
fections of these people and such Indians 
as you may meet with... Check any at- 
tempt to plunder... Spare neither pains 
nor expense to gain all possible intelli- 
gence... You are to protect and support 
the free exercise of the religion of the 
country.” The Continental Congress gave 
orders to establish ‘‘ Associations,” to 
form ‘‘a Provincial -Assembly,” and to 
choose ‘‘ Delegates to Congress.” Not- 
withstanding the capture of every strong 
place in Canada except Quebec, and the 
occupation of the country for ten months, 
the American army retired in July, 1776, 
with heavy losses. 

It was otherwise in the second foreign 
expedition of the Revolutionary war— 
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George Rogers Clark's invasion of the 
Northwest. With a force of about 200 men 
he descended the Ohio in 1778, and took 
the little posts of Kaskaskia and Cahokia. 
He then enrolled many of the French 
Canadian inhabitants into his little army, 
promising them ‘‘all the privileges of the 
American government.” With the aid of 
some of these men he captured Governor 
Hamilton, in Vincennes, in February, 1779, 
confiscated and sold some of the Govern- 
or’s slaves, and held for Virginia the whole 
vast region between the lakes, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi; eventually the con- 
quest was turned over to the United States. 

A third expedition was Sullivan’s inva- 
sion of the country of the hostile Six Na- 
tions in 1779. He penetrated up the Sus- 
quehanna—the town of Horseheads long 
marked the spot where his cavalry was 
dismounted—and occupied the Genesee 
Valley; but as soon as he retired, the 
Indians again closed in upon the region, 
and nullified his military success. 

A fourth instance of armed invasion, 
and the only case of a landing of Amer- 
ican forces within the United Kingdom, 
was the daring attack of John Paul Jones 
on Whitehaven and St. Mary’s Island in 
April, 1778. The principal result was the 
‘lifting’ of the Earl of Selkirk’s plate, 


which Jones afterward gallantly bought 
in and returned to Lady Selkirk. 

From this time for nearly twenty years 
there was no foreign military expedition ; 
though some preparations were made in 


the French war of 1798. But from 1801 
to 1804 American ships fepeatedly bom- 
barded Tripolitan towns, and even raised 
the American flag over a foreign city. 
At first the peace-loving mind of Presi- 
dent Jefferson could not comprehend a 
war where people shot at each other; 
and when the Enterprise in 1801 cap- 
tured an enemy’s vessel, the craft was 
simply turned over to its owners again. 
In 1804 Tripoli was more vigorously at- 
tacked, and then came an episode which 
Americans should always remember, in 
order that the like may never befall 
again. Our consul, Eaton, was author- 
ized to set a back fire by subsidizing 
Hamet Caracalli, a banished predecessor 
and brother of the reigning Bashaw. 
Hamet had found a very good position in 
a respectable predatory Egyptian force as 
a kind of 


“A promising young robber, 
The lieutenant of his band.” 


Eaton sought him out, this good pirate, 
and besought him to make war on his 
brother, accompanied him across the 
desert to attack the Tripolitan town of 
Derne, took it, and hoisted the American 
flag. This is almost the only occasion 
when the United States has been in actual! 
possession of African soil; and up to 1898 
it remained the only example of a land 
expedition marching across foreign ter- 
ritory outside the continent of North 
America. 

At this juncture Commodore Rodgers, 
who was besieging the city of Tripoli, 
allowed a peace to be made by which 
Hamet’s cause was abandoned. Hamet 
himself was taken aboard a ship; but 
when his unhappy followers saw him de- 
part, and realized that they were left to 
Tripolitan vengeance, Eaton says that 
‘*the shore, our camp, and battery were 
crowded with distracted soldiery and 
populace; some calling on the Bashaw, 
some on me; some uttering shrieks, some 
execrations.” Hamet, in a very pathetic 
letter, threw himself on the generosity of 
the United States, and plead for the ex- 
ecution of the solemn promise made in 
the new treaty that his family should be 
restored to him.. The poor fellow could 
not realize that his ally had made no 
stipulation for his followers, and did not 
concern itself about his wives and chil- 
dren. 

The expedition of 1805 made unneces- 
sary any further interventions among tlie 
Barbary powers till, in 1815, the Dey of 
Algiers began to capture American ves- 
sels, and defended the practice in a letter 
to ‘‘the happy, the great, the amiable 
James Madison, Emperor of. America, 
may his reign be happy and glorious.” 
The emperor thus addressed, however, 
preferred to answer by Decatur’s fleet; 
and this naval force so impressed.the Dey 
that peace was forthwith made. When 
Decatur next went to demand an indem- 
nity for property piratically taken by the 
Dey of Tunis, that potentate said simply: 
‘*T know that admiral,” laid down his 
telescope, combed his beard with a tor- 
toise-shell comb studded with diamonds 
—and paid the money. 

The experience of the period from 1775 
to 1804 showed clearly that invasions of 
an enemy’s country may be a useful kind 
of warfare, and that in dealing with half- 
civilized powers force is the only argu- 
ment that is understood; but the govern- 
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ment learned that it is easier to get into 
relations with insurgents who are fight- 
ing a common enemy, than to get out 
again honorably. 


Meanwhile the United States had en- 
tered on a long process of ascertaining 
and extending her boundaries, a process 
in which more than fifteen military oc- 
cupations were found necessary. The 
retention by the Spaniards of the coun- 
try north of the thirty-first parallel gave 
rise to a lively intervention in 1797. 
Lieutenant Pope and forty soldiers came 
to Natchez; and when the Spaniards re- 
fused to evacuate the disputed strip, Pope 
notified them that ‘‘as commandant of 
the troops of the United States at the 
lower posts, I must assure you that the 
landing of any troops, or the repairing 
of the fortifications of the territory in 
question, will be considered as an attack 
upon the honor and dignity of my coun- 
try.” Six months later the Spaniards 
gave up the post. 

Troops were authorized by Congress in 
1803 for the seizure of Louisiana if ne- 
cessary, but the colony was peacefully 
ceded by treaty. Meanwhile Jefferson 
had despatched a military expedition, 
under command of Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, to explore and take possession of 
Oregon. In August, 1805, the party en- 
tered on the Pacific slope—the only in- 
stance in our federal history of the mil- 
itary taking possession of a region as yet 
not oceupied by any civilized nation. 

The cession of Louisiana involved the 
country in a double controversy, both 
Texas and West Florida being claimed 
by the United States. In 1806 Wilkin- 
son was sent with an armed force into 
the Texan disputed territory, and a fight 
with the Spaniards seemed impending; 
but a temporary boundary was fixed at 
the Sabine River. In the same year Lieu- 
tenant Pike, with a party of twenty-three 
men, was sent to explore tlhe western 
country, and presently was seized by the 
Spaniards in their province of New Mex- 
ico. Eventually they let him go with 
an admonition; and until 1836 there 
was no more intervention on this bor- 
der. 

The West Florida controversy was also 
adjusted by military intervention. In 
1810 President Madison sent the civilian 
Governor Claiborne to take possession of 
the disputed region as far as the Pearl 
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River, as part of his Territory of Orleans. 
The rest of West Florida, including Mo- 
bile, was still held by Spain; but in Jan- 
uary, 1811, Congress took the extraordi- 
nary step—never since repeated — of 
passing a secret joint resolution. The 
President was authorized to seize both the 
disputed and the undisputed Spanish terri- 
tory south of Georgia; nevertheless, Mad- 
ison held off till April, 1813, when Mo- 
bile was at last occupied by a military 
force under Wilkinson. 

At this juncture the war with Great 
Britain broke out. Although occasioned 
by aggressions on American commerce, 
the immediate object was the conquest 
of Canada, and therefore repeated expe- 
ditions were sent across the border in 
1812, 1813, and 1814. Hull attacked Mal- 
den; Van Rensselaer failed at Lewiston, 
and Smyth at Chippewa; Wilkinson 
withdrew from Chrysler’s Farm; Brown 
won the battles of Chippewa and Lundys 
Lane; but they were all driven back af- 
ter a brief occupation—sometimes of only 
a few hours. Fort George, on the Lower 
Niagara, was almost the only Canadian 
post held for any considerable time; Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison penetrated to the 
river Thames, but abandoned the terri- 
tory again; and Dearborn and Pike cap- 
tured York (now Kingston), the first 
provincial capital ever taken by the 
Americans. Unfortunately during Dear- 
born’s brief occupancy the so-called 
‘* Parliament House” was burned, though 
without orders: it is a kind of accident 
likely to happen in such a foray. 

The long-pending contest over the 
Floridas was next adjusted by a strong 
hand: three invasions without a declara- 
tion of war were required to convince the 
Spaniards that they might make a virtue 
of the necessity of ceding the region. 
In July, 1814, the British forces seized 
the Spanish port of Pensacola, and made 
it a base for an attack on Mobile; the 
American commander, Andrew Jackson, 
was not a man to stand on punctilio, 
and without orders, but with entire jus- 
tification, he pushed with 8009 men to 
Pensacola, and in November stormed the 
town, and held it for some days before 
withdrawing. 

Three years later the thorough-going 
scoundrel Jones Aury seized Amelia 
Island, off Florida, and made it a centre 
for smuggling, slave trade, and piracy. 
President Monroe deemed that ‘‘ the right 
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of self-defence never ceases. It is among 
the most sacred, and alike necessary to 
nations and to individuals.” Resting on 
that right, and on the secret act of Jan- 
uary, 1811, he sent Captain Henly with 
the ship of war John Adams, and Major 
Bankhead with a land force, to take pos- 
session. When Aury wanted to negoti- 
ate, the two Americans answered, lacon- 
ically; ‘‘ As officers in the service of the 
United States we are bound to obey or- 
ders emanating from the authorities of 
our government without any discussion 
or animadversion on our part as to the 
correctness of them; we propose to land 
a force to-day, and to hoist the American 
flag; under that flag no oppression or un- 
just measures will ever be witnessed.” 
The Spanish minister protested, but the 
island was held till ceded by the treaty 
of 1819. 

In 1818 Jackson was the general in 
command on the Florida borders, and 
again invaded Spanish territory. Wheth- 
er he was acting under orders or contrary 
to orders is still a disputed question; he 
had given informal notice to the authori- 
ties in Washington that he meant to en- 
ter the territory, and to his mind the pol- 
icy of the government was thus satisfac- 
torily established. Convinced that the 
Spaniards were stirring up Indian hos- 
tilities across the boundary, Jackson 
crossed the border, marched to the Span- 
ish post of St. Marks, and court-martialled 
and executed two British subjects found 
in doubtful relations with the Indians. 
Up to this episode there had never been 
such rigor toward inhabitants of territory 
invaded by the United States troops, even 
in time of war. It was the first time 
also that a military commander ventured 
to create a territorial government on his 
own responsibility. As a result of what 
he called ‘‘the immutable principle of 
self-defence,” Jackson organized the region 
on the Spanish model, ‘‘ established ” the 
revenue laws of the United States, and 
even appointed a collector of customs. 
Eventually Jackson was upheld by the 
administration, and though the territory 
was restored to Spain, it was finally re- 
turned to the United States under the 
treaty of 1819. By an opera-bouffe fatal- 
ity, the first Governor of Florida was 
Jackson, and he received, and cheerfully 
exercised for the time being, all the arbi- 
trary powers of the previous Spanish Cap- 
tain-General. 


In the twenty-two years from 1797 to 
1819 there had arisen twenty cases of we}] 
defined expeditions into foreign or dis 
puted territory; of these, eleven were j), 
the midst of war; of the rest, nearly a)! 
were forcible attempts to settle territoria| 
controversies with Spain. The work was 
so thoroughly done that, after 1818, there 
was for eighty years no expedition direct 
ed against Spanish territory. 


Although, after the war of 1812, the 
people of the United States felt a con 
sciousness of national power, and a desire 
to make republican government and 
American influence felt in other parts of 
the world, the only cases of actual inter 
vention between 1820 and’ 1835 were in the 
Falkland Islands and in Sumatra. The 
Falklands were a resort for sealers, and 
were supposed to be a no-man’s-land, but 
in 1831 a sealing-vessel was seized by pe. 
sons who had formed a colony and purport 
ed to act under a commission from Bue 
nos Ayres. Thereupon Jackson sent thie 
ship Lexington, commanded by Captain 
Duncan, who uprooted the colony com 
pletely. Two years later Great Britain 
claimed the islands, and the controversy 
ended. The next year the Potomac, Cap 
tain Downes, was sent to Sumatra to pun 
ish ‘‘a band of lawless pirates”; and the 
town of Quallah Batoo was effectivel) 
bombarded. 


The twenty-five years from 1836 to 
1861 are marked by a new spirit in 
American foreign relations: it was a tin 
of conquest and desire for more cou 
quests: Texas, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia were acquired by the Union throug): 
military and naval expeditions, and serious 
efforts were made to annex Cuba, Mexico, 
and parts of Central America; the de 
velopment of California created new in- 
terest in a route across the Isthmus, and 
hence led to new interventions; China 
and Japan were opened to American trade 
by a pressure which several times ended 
in armed violence; there was an effort 
to raise the American flag in Hawaii, and 
President Buchanan formed a plan of sys 
tematic interventions. The great histori- 
an von Holst sees in all this only the hand 
of the malignant slave power. It is true 
that the defenders of slavery were advo- 
cates of a ‘‘ vigorous foreign policy”; but 
the movement had deeper roots even than 
the purpose to gain slave-holding terri- 
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tory. The young giant among nations 
was becoming conscious of his strength, 
and liked to stretch out his arms to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

The first episode in this period of aggres- 
sive intervention was Jackson’s sending 
a force into Texas, then, in 1836, a part of 
Mexico. The alleged occasion was Indian 
depredations sixty miles from the frontier ; 
the real occasion was the desire to give 
encouragement to the revolution in Texas. 
General Gaines not only entered Texas, 
he also called on the Governors of four 
States to send him militia. This was too 
much for Jackson, who had strong opin- 
ions against other people who acted with- 
out orders, and he withdrew the troops 
with ‘impressive warnings.” 

President Tyler early began a series of 
military expeditions, which ended with 
the conquest of California. In October, 
1842, Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones entered the harbor of Monterey, 
California, hauled down the Mexican 
flag, and ran up the American; his only 
excuse was that he had read a newspaper 
report that war had been declared by 
Mexico on the United States. The next 
day he saw the error of his ways, took 
down the flag, and withdrew; later the 
covernment at Washington disavowed the 


act, and made an apology to justly of- 
fended Mexico. 

In the same year, 1842, however, Tyler 
sent young Captain Fremont to explore 
the stretch of country about the head- 


waters of the Platte River. With about 
twenty hired civilians he crossed over, 
uninvited, to Mexican territory on the 
upper tributaries of the Colorado, but re- 
turned without any encounter. A year 
later Fremont was despatched ostensibly 
‘‘to connect the reconnoissance of 1842 
with the surveys on the coast of the 
Pacific”; but his party of fifty included 
three artillerymen, who handled a gov- 
ernment howitzer. Early in 1844 he 
reached California, without permission 
from Mexico; and again made his way 
unmolested over the mountains eastward. 

Meanwhile a treaty was on foot for the 
annexation of Texas, and in February, 
1844, our minister to the ‘‘ lone-star State” 
took the responsibility of declaring that 
Mexico should not be permitted to invade 
Texas as a punishment for the negotiation. 
President Tyler disavowed him on the 
ground that ‘“‘the employment of the 
army and navy against a foreign power 
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with which the United States are at peace 
is not within the competency of the Presi- 
dent.” Nevertheless, a month later, Cal- 
houn, then Secretary of State, promised, 
‘‘during the pendency of the treaty, to 
use all the means placed within his power 
to protect Texas from foreign invasion.” 
No actual foree was employed, because 
Mexico made no resistance to the annexa- 
tion of Texas; but the principle of armed 
intervention had been cynically avowed, 
and was soon to be put into active ser- 
vice. 

In the years 1845 °46 eight different ex- 
peditions were sent out into Mexican ter- 
ritory. In 1845 instructions were issued 
to naval officers to be ready to seize Cali- 
fornia in case of war; and Fremont was 
again despatched for his third and most 
belligerent entry into foreign regions. He 
had an armed party of sixty men, and on 
his arrival in California was warned off 
by the Mexican authorities, and betook 
himself for the time to Oregon. 

When war broke out with Mexico in 
May, 1846, land expeditions were at once 
despatched to California and New Mexi- 
co, and naval forces to the Gulf and the 
Pacific. Colonel Kearny marched in- 
land to Santa Fe, and in August seized 
New Mexico; thence he marched to Cali- 
fornia with sixty men. He found on ar- 
rival in December that, without waiting 
for news of war or for orders, Fremont 
had come back, had aided the American 
residents in California to assert their in- 
dependence, and had been fighting the 
Mexicans; and Commodore Sloat had 
also occupied Monterey. A few weeks 
later the Mexican troops were driven out 
of the country. 

Meanwhile the war had been carried 
into Mexico itself. Under orders from 
Polk, General Taylor marched through 
the disputed strip of territory west of the 
Nueces, and in April, 1846, closed the Rio 
Grande to navigation. The Mexicans 
were justified in considering this an in- 
vasion, and attacked Taylor then and 
there. Three later invasions—Doniphan’s 
into Chihuahua, Taylor’s southward to 
Buena Vista, and Scott’s to the City of 
Mexico—were simple acts of declared war 
in undoubted foreign territory. 

The political status of the four regions 
thus occupied—the Rio Grande strip, New 
Mexico, California, and old Mexico—is 
most interesting in itself, and is a signifi- 
cant precedent for our relations with the 
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Philippines and Antilles. Kearny, with- 
out waiting for orders or for a treaty of 
peace, proclaimed New Mexico not only a 
part of the United States, but also a ‘‘ Ter- 
ritory,” appointed a civil Governor, and 
declared the Mexicans to be subjects of 
the United States. Commodore Sloat pro- 
claimed California to be a permanent part 
of the United States, and his successor, 
Stockton, declared it a Territory, and made 
Fremont ‘‘ Governor.” Then, under or- 
ders from the President, Fremont set up 
a special tariff and tonnage duty in Cali- 
fornia. General Scott in Mexico levied 
military contributions, took charge of the 
custom-house, and designated courts. 
Late in the war the administration 
found itself in the position of the foreign- 
er who attempted to fight the wild-cat. 
When a friend asked, ‘‘ Shall I come and 
help you catch him?” the belligerent an- 
swered, ‘‘ No; but I wish you would come 
and help me let him go.” The Mexican 
administration was so disrupted that, fora 
time, no one could be found with author- 
ity to make peace, and it was soberly pro- 
posed to annex the whole country. A 
peace was at last adjusted early in 1848; 
the United States troops were shortly 
withdrawn from the present territory of 
Mexico, and the ordinary revenue system 


of the United States was applied to all the 
annexed regions. 

In 1853 came a very unusual demon- 
stration of naval force in the Mediterra- 


nean Sea. Martin Koszta, a Hungarian 
who had declared his intention to become 
an American citizen, was seized at Smyr- 
na and put on board an Austrian man-of- 
war. Commodore Ingraham, of the Uni- 
ted States ship St. Louis, under directions 
from our chargé at Constantinople, de- 
clared that he would recover Koszta by 
force of arms, if necessary; and the man 
was thereupon released. 

The process of military expeditions was 
now applied to force open the gates of 
Eastern commerce. Up to 1844 Ameri- 
cans had no treaty rights in China, and 
Japan was still a sealed country, where 
even shipwrecked sailors were treated 
with inhospitality or cruelty. Between 
1849 and 1854 four naval expeditions were 
sent to Japan to exert a pressure on that 
country; and Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry at length obtained the long-desired 
Japanese treaty. 

The internal revolutions in China and 
Japan gave rise, between 1857 and 1864, to 
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four cases of actual fighting. In 1854, and 
again in 1855, American forces were land- 
ed in China, first to protect and then to 
oppose the Taiping rebels. In 1857 Com 
modore Armstrong in the Portsmouth 
attacked and destroyed four Chinese bar- 
rier forts near Canton, without any spe- 
cific orders from home. Two years later 
Commodore Tattnall saw the British Ad- 
miral Hope worsted in a fight with the 
forts; whereupon he exclaimed, ‘‘ Blood is 
thicker than water,’ and went to the assist- 
ance of his fellow Anglo-Saxon. A third 
episode is not a source of pride to Ameri- 
cans. The American steamer Pembroke 
was fired upon in June, 1863, while at- 
tempting to pass through the channel 
of Shimonoseki, then blockaded by Jap- 
anese insurgents. Captain McDougall, 
of the United States ship Wyoming, at- 
tacked the batteries, and sank two Jap- 
anese vessels. The next year, 1864, the 
forts were again attacked and destroyed 
by a combined Dutch, French, English, 
and American force, the latter consisting 
of a chartered steamer with one gun. A 
very disproportionate indemnity was ex- 
acted from the Imperial government, 
which had disavowed responsibility, but 
many years later the United States hon- 
orably refunded its share, and thus atoned 
for the injustice of the money fine. 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 was a 
time when expeditions became familiar 
engines of diplomacy in America. The 
first instance was an order, in 1852, to pro- 
tect from Peruvian interference American 
vessels loading guano in the Lebos Isl- 
ands, an order soon countermanded. In 
1854 came the bombardment of Greytown, 
a place held by a band of adventurers in 
territory disputed between Nicaragua and 
the King of the Mosquito Indians. Un- 
der authority of Congress, Captain Hol- 
lins trained the guns of the ship Cyane 
on Greytown; no satisfaction being given, 
he bombarded and nearly destroyed the 
place, and a landing party set the remain- 
ing houses on fire. 

At another point in Central America 
intervention was proposed for the protec- 
tion of travel across the Isthmus. The 
United States of Colombia attempted to 
lay a tonnage tax, which the United States 
of America considered a breach of the 
treaty. Hence, in 1857, President ,Bu- 
chanan sent naval vessels to both sides of 
the Isthmus, but there was no landing of 
troops at that time. 
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The year 1857 witnessed a very pic- 
turesque case of military intervention— 
this time to aid a friendly power. Wil- 
liam Walker, who had several times in- 
vaded Nicaragua as a filibuster, sailed 
from New Orleans to Saltillo, and began 
to capture vessels and kill men under the 
very nose of Commodore Paulding. That 
officer promptly used his naval force to 
arrest Walker, and sent him home for 
trial. By what seems like the plot of a 
Bowery farce, the commodore was cen- 
sured for exceeding his authority, and 
Walker was set free; but the Nicaraguan 
government was duly grateful for rid- 
dance from a knave. 

One more episode needs to be men- 
tioned in this decade. The United States 
steamer Water Witch was fired upon in 
i855 in a channel of the river Para- 
guay; about three years later Congress 
authorized the President ‘‘ to adopt such 
measures and use such force as, in his 
judgment, may be necessary and desira- 
ble.” An expedition of nineteen vessels 
and twenty-five hundred men was sent 
out, and, 1859, without firing a gun ob- 
tained apologies and treaties. 

The successful interventions in China, 
Greytown, and Paraguay, together with a 
naval expedition to Syria in 1858, seem 
to have turned Buchanan’s head; for he 
came before Congress again and again 
to request that he receive general powers 
to intervene outside our boundary, inas- 
much as ‘‘the Executive cannot legiti- 
mately resort to force without the direct 
authority of Congress, except in resisting 
and repelling hostile attacks.” He want- 
ed to use troops to keep the Isthmus route 
open; he wanted ‘‘a temporary protector- 
ate over the northern provinces of Mex- 
ico”; he even tried to arrange with one 
of the factions in Mexico to invite his 
intervention; he thought he ought to 
have general authority ‘‘to enter the 
territory of Mexico, Nicaragua, and New 
Granada for the purpose of defending 
the persons and property of American 
citizens.” The scheme of Buchanan would 
have made the President the dictator of 
Latin America, backed up by the army 
and navy and resources of the United 
States: it marks the high tide of the pol- 
icy of intervention. Though there has 
been but one foreign war in the period 
since 1836, there were about twenty-five 
cases of armed intervention: the United 
States was rapidly becoming the police- 
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man of the Americas and the terror of 
the Orientals. 


The civil war put an end to the wild 
ambitions of Buchanan and his friends, 
for there were too many ‘‘alarums and 
incursions” at home. Nevertheless, there 
were some instances of intervention, be- 
sides the seizure of the Confederate com- 
missioners on the J'rent in 1861. Force 
was threatened against Colombia in 1862 
on the old question of tonnage duties. 
General Dix ordered his troops in: 1864 
to follow across the borders into Canada 
any persons who might invade the United 
States, and he was promptly disavowed 
by Lincoln; but in the same year Lincoln 
seemed to favor pursuing hostile Indians 
into the British Northwestern territory. 

All these were minor questions; the 
two really serious occasions for interven- 
tion were both in Mexico. In 1865 France 
was firmly and finally warned that the 
further maintenance of a force intended 
to overawe the Mexicans and destroy 
their republican government was an act 
unfriendly toward the United States; and 
the following year Austria was clearly 
given to understand that no levies from 
that country would be permitted to re- 
place the French. Fortunately these ex- 
pressive hints were enough to cause the 
withdrawal of the French troops. 

It is certainly remarkable that, with 
the most powerful army and navy of its 
whole history at its command, the gov- 
ernment of the United States from 1861 
to 1872 .orbore to follow up the policy 
of interference practised during the pre- 
vious quarter-century. Apparently both 
Lincoln, ‘‘ the great war President,” and 
Grant, ‘‘ the citizen-soldier,” were averse 
to actual intervention in the affairs of 
neighbors, and found means of securing 
their ends without foreign expeditions. 


Since 1873 interventions have again 
become an active part of the foreign pol- 
icy of the country; but the field has been 


widened: the western coast of South 
America has been included; the sphere 
of American influence in the Pacific has 
extended beyond Hawaii’ to Samoa; and 
the spicy islands of the farthest East 
have heard the thunder of American 
guns. 

In 1873 Grant made an attempt to 
secure from European governments a joint 
intervention in order to adjust the per- 
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plexing Cuban question; but the trouble 
was happily settled without carrying the 
suggestion into effect. In Isthmus affairs 
the principal incident was President Ar- 
thur’s treaty with Nicaragua in 1884, by 
which the United States was to have a 
standing right to intervene for the protec- 
tion of a canal; and that treaty was with- 
drawn by President Cleveland in 1885. 
Toward Canada there was, in 1881, a 
threat of pursuing Sitting Bull across the 
border; and from 1886 to 1890 Canadian 
sealers were captured in Bering Sea; the 
Paris Arbitration Commission of 1893 
held these captures to be unwarranted, 
and allowed an indemnity to Great Brit- 
ain. In Mexico, from 1874 to 1886, there 
were half a dozen cases of pursuit of In- 
dians over the border, in one of which the 
responsible officer was Colonel Shafter; 
and in 1882 a treaty authorized such pur- 
suit. 

In Chile we have thrice proposed in- 
tervention. After the Chilian conquest 
of Peru in 1881, Mr. Hurlbut, our minis- 
ter to Peru, warned Chile that ‘‘ the Unit- 
ed States would deeply regret if she 
should change her purpose and be carried 
away in a career of conquest.” Secretary 
Blaine disavowed the phrase, but restated 
the principle in the form: ‘the exercise 
of the right of absolute conquest is danger- 
ous to the best interests of all the republics 
of this continent.” This rather belligerent 
intimation was withdrawn a few months 
later by Secretary Frelinghuysen. In 1891 
the United States government authorized 
the pursuit of theChilian insurgentsteamer 
Itata, which had slipped out of an Amer- 
ican port without clearance papers; event- 
ually the vessel returned voluntarily, and 
the Federal courts held that there was not 
ground for naval capture. A few months 
later occurred the painful incident of the 
attack on the sailors of the United States 
ship Baltimore in the streets of Valpa- 
raiso. Since proper redress was delayed, 
President Harrison, in January, 1892, re- 
commended military action by Congress, 
but the Chilian government hastened to 
make suitable apologies and reparation. 

Of the Venezuelan incident in 1895-96 
it is unnecessaty here to speak further 
than to say that President Cleveland 
plainly intimated that the United States 
might have to fight for its principles of 
peace and good-will; and the matter was 
adjusted by concessions on the part of 
England. 
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Interventions in the Pacific have kept 
pace with those in America, and both 
Hawaii and Samoa have been the scenes 
of repeated landings and occupations, 
Webster promised, in 1851, that ‘the 
Navy Department will receive instruc. 
tions to place and keep the naval arma 
ment of the United States in the Pacific 
Ocean in such a state of strength and 
preparation as will be required for the 
preservation of the honor and dignity of 
the United States and the safety of the 
government of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
This pledge was carried out in 1874, when 
a new sovereign was to be chosen at Hon- 
olulu and violence was feared; for tlie 
American minister, at the request of the 
Hawaiian authorities, called on Com 
mander Belknap to land a hundred and 
fifty men from the Tuscarora and Ports. 
mouth, and they remained eight days on 
guard, alongside a similar British force. 
Again, in 1889, Commodore Woodward, at 
the request of the American minister, 
landed marines at Honolulu to protect 
the legation—and, incidentally, to have 
‘*a favorable effect on the population.” 

When a still more serious revolution 
broke out at Honolulu on January 16, 
1893, the American minister, Stevens, at 
the request of a revolutionary committee, 
called on Captain Wiltse of the Boston 
to land a force. Among the unusual cir- 
cumstances of this intervention was the 
request of the insurgents that Captain 
Wiltse take command of their troops as 
well as his own; the quartering of a large 
body of the Americans in a hall away 
from the legation and near the govern- 
ment buildings; the offer of annexation 
by the new government; and the formal 
‘* protection of the United States,” which 
Stevens announced on his own responsi- 
bility on February 1, and emphasized by 
raising the American flag over the islands. 
By order of President Cleveland the flag 
was withdrawn March 31; and an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to restore the 
political conditions of Hawaii as they had 
been before the revolution. 

The history of intervention in Samoa 
is very similar: three times, in i877, 1878, 
and 1886, American consuls raised their 
flag over that group of islands; but though 
the home government never accepted the 
proposed cessions, it insisted on a joint in- 
terest in Samoa, with England and Ger- 
many; and in 1889 sent out war-ships to 
assert that interest. The trouble was ad- 
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justed by a tripartite treaty, establishing a 
triune government in the islands. When, 
in 1893, the natives engaged in civil war, 
the United States again authorized a ves- 
sel of our navy to take part in a joint 
military demonstration. 

Several opportunities have arisen in 
the last thirty years for interventions in 
Europe, but none of them have been 
used. The Cretans, in 1867, drew on Amer- 
ican sympathies; the trouble of Roumania 
interested us in 1872. Some persons de- 
sired to intervene in behalf of the Arme- 
nians in 1895, and in behalf of the Greeks 
in 1896. Theonly Asiatic expedition was 
an armed intervention in Korea in 1871. 
All these hints and sympathies are insig- 
nificant in comparison with the actual 
oecupation of the Philippines in 1898, just 
as all recent American interventions yield 
in importance to the powerful expeditions 
to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


Many of the incidents which have just 
been described have no great significance 
in themselves, but they enable us to judge 
of the purposes and methods of armed in- 
terventions during the last century and a 
quarter, and to make some generalizations 
as to causes, geographical distribution, 
methods, and results. 

The most frequent occasion for the ex- 
ercise of military force has, of course, been 
the desire to take the territory or damage 
the defences of a public enemy: Canada 
in 1775 and 1812, Tripoli in 1804, Califor- 
nia in 1846, and the Philippines in 1898, 
are sufficient examples. In times of peace 
a predisposing cause for intervention is 
the wish to cut the Gordian knot of terri- 
torial disputes, as in the occupation of 
West Florida in 1813, and of the Rio 
Grande in 1846. Border difficulties and 
Indian troubles. account for at least a 
third of all the interventions: such are 
Jackson’s Seminole War of 1818, and the 
Mexican border raids from 1874 to 1882. 
The protection of Americans and their 
property has given rise to most of the in- 
terventions in other than border countries, 
as in the Falklands in 1831, and in Japan 
in 1852. The special question of the Isth- 
mus has led to several such episodes as 
the bombardment of Greytown in 1854. 
For another group of interventions the 
only explanation is the desire of adminis- 
trations or of our ministers or consuls to 
increase the area and prestige of the Union, 
as in the cases of Samoa and Hawaii. 
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In general, interventions are a remedy 
for trouble with feeble powers, though 
there have been repeated expeditions into 
British territory or against British claims. 
Spain and Mexico, as weak and rather 
disorderly near neighbors, have come in 
for nearly thirty interventions, and the 
Isthmus states for six or eight more. 
Samoa has been the object of controversy 
at least four times; Hawaii four times; 
Japan and China five or six times; Par- 
aguay twice; Chile three times; the east- 
ern coasts of Asia seven or eight times. 
The only interventions in or near Euro- 
pean countries have been the landing of 
Jones in England in 1778; the Barbary 
wars; and the difficulty with Austria in 
1853. 

Expeditions into bordering countries 
have been made by land forces, supported 
in many cases by the navy, as on Lake 
Erie in 1813, and in the Gulf and Pacific 
in 1846. In distant countries and their 
seaports, the principal work has fallen on 
the navy; there had never been an or- 
ganized auxiliary landing force of sol- 
diers before the expeditions to Cuba and 
Puerto Rico and Manila. 

Most of the interventions have been 
made under the orders of the President, 
or his authorized subordinates, on the 
general principle of the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to protect American citizens and 
their property everywhere; but zealous 
consuls and ministers have often gone 
beyond their instructions, as in Hawaii 
in 1851, and in Samoa in 1886; and naval 
officers have sometimes been as injudi- 
cious as was Commodore Jones in the 
year 1842. 

The expeditions of 1775-79, 1803-4, 
1812-14, and 1846 were made under for- 
mal declarations of war; and Congress 
has also repeatedly given special authori- 
ty for the use of force: this was the case 
in the Florida acts of 1811 to 1813, the 
expedition to Paraguay in 1858-59, and 
the Cuban intervention of 1898. 

A question most interesting in the pres- 
ent crisis is, what has been the nature of 
the authority exercised by commanders 
of expeditions over the people of the oc- 
cupied countries? Very few of them car- 
ried any specific orders; the exceptions are 
Arnold and his colleagues in Canada, 
Claiborne in West Florida, Jackson in 
East Florida in 1821, Kearny in Califor- 
nia, and the consuls in Samoa. Several 
commanders seemed to have usurped civil 
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powers, as Clark in the Northwest, Dear- 
born in Canada, Fremont in 1846, and 
Scott in Mexico. In one instance only, 
that of Quebee in 1775, has a committee 
of Congress gone out to supervise the mil- 
itary and civil operations, though there 
was something very like it in our civil 
war. 

In the cases where territory has been 
held for a time long enough to require 
any civil government, the command- 
ers have usually proclaimed the tem- 
porary or permanent sovereignty of the 
United States; they have also deposed 
and appointed civil officials, and have 
even set up temporary revenue systems. 
In a few instances, as Quebee in 1775, 
Vincennes in 1779, Derne in 1804, Texas 
in 1836, California in 1846, New Mexico 
in 1846, Hawaii in 1851 and 1893, and Sa- 
moa in 1886, the United States has sought 
to come into relations with local insur- 
gents, and has promised them protection, 
and sometimes incorporation into the 
Union. In not one of these cases, except 
Texas, have the natives really rallied to 
the aid of the invading troops, or taken 
any important independent part in mili- 
tary operations. 

The reasons which brought about the 
earlier interventions have now almost 
ceased to exist; our boundaries are estab- 
lished, our flag is respected, the most 
tempting near-by territory has been gain- 
ed, the Isthmus question no longer re- 
quires much interference, and commerce 
is opened up all over the world. But as 
fast as one set of causes ceases to be ef- 


THE ONE THING 


BY 


IXTY years ago there was an insig- 

nificant village in New Jersey which 
to-day has risen to be one of the most im- 
portant towns of the State. A railway 
now binds it to the great city, and trains 
go screeching through its streets at all 
hours of the day and night. In those 
days, too, it was considered wonderfully 
accessible, for only three miles away there 
was a river, and twice a day the boat came 
and went to New York, across the bay, 
past Staten Island, and then through miles 
of green meadows. To-day, the less said 
about those meadows the better. 
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fective, another arises. The necessity of 
dealing impressively with imperfectly 
civilized nations grows stronger as w: 
come in contact with more of them, for 
to such people intervention is a swift 
and certain argument sure to be remem 
bered. The appetite for annexation of 
foreign territory is hard to assuage; and 
interventions having annexations in view 
are war, and breed wars. Interventions 
in conjunction with other powers have 
so far been little known to our system- 
and our experience in Samoa is not reas 
suring. 

Looking back over the course of mili 
tary interventions since the United States 
became a nation, three conclusions stand 
out clearly. The first is the remarkable 
success of all the serious interventions 
and expeditions authorized by the federal 
government, with the exception of the 
invasions of Canada. The second is the 
increase of territory and prestige which 
the expeditions have brought to the na- 
tion, even when unrighteously under- 
taken. The third is the free hand which 
the United States has so far enjoyed in 
entering either American, Pacific, or Ori 
ental territory. But this last favorable 
condition has come to an end; hence- 
forth whenever we send our ships and 
troops far outside of America we must 
confront a highly organized system of 
jealous foreign powers; and we must ex- 
pect to find that no nation can share in 
the mastery of other hemispheres, and at 
the same time be sole master in its own 
hemisphere. 


NEEDFUL. 


ALICE DUER. 


Sixty years ago it was near enough to 
New York to receive a mail every day— 
postage twelve cents, double that for en- 


velopes. To-day it has risen, or sunk, to 
the rank of a suburb, with its electric 
lights and asphalted avenues, but in those 
days its long main street, leading up to 
the white Presbyterian church on the 
hill, was made of no better material than 
New Jersey clay, which varied in color 
from a light pink in dry weather to a 
reddish purple in the rain. 

Upon this main street stood a square 
white house, with fan-shaped windows 
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beneath the gables of the roof, and a fan- 
light above its doorway. Here Mrs. Phil- 
lips lived, the widow of the village doc- 
tor. The family had been known as well- 
to-do Presbyterian folk since before the 
Revolution, and Mrs. Phillips held a posi- 
tion of some prominence in the village. 
She herself was a New England woman, 
and had inherited all the rigidity of prin- 
ciple of her Puritan ancestors. It had 
been a matter of great rejoicing to her 
when her elder daughter had married the 
pastor of the church, the Reverend Elias 
Webster. Sarah was particularly well 
fitted to fulfil her new duties. She was 
unselfish, docile, industrious, interested 
in the work of the church—everything 
that her mother could wish her to be; and 
yet, in spite of this, Mrs. Phillips knew 
that her deepest affection went to her 
younger daughter, Jane—Jane, with the 
beauty of youth, and brilliance of color- 
ing; indifferent to sewing-circles, but en- 
thusiastic over picnics; an idlemember of 
the household, but now and then notable 
enough over a new dress. Jane was the 
only person on earth for whom Mrs. Phil- 
lips felt tempted to balance the material 
and spiritual welfare. Now and then a 


wave of desire would sweep over her that 
her younger daughter should have all the 


good things of life, and feeling this, she 
frowned all the more sternly on Jane's 
love of enjoyment. The consequence was 
that the girl grew up to believe herself 
misunderstood and condemned, and be- 
came restless and discontented. 

Strange to say, in spite of the reputa- 
tion for unhousewifeliness which Jane 
bore in the village, she had not been with- 
out lovers. Indeed, her refusal of the suit 
of the doctor who had succeeded to her 
father’s practice had caused unpleasant 
complications for her family, for he had 
taken it hard, and he was the only medi- 
cal man within miles. As a matter of 
fact, Jane had not rejected his addresses 
without a pang, for not only did she find 
her life at home almost unbearable, but 
she was not without a sneaking fondness 
forhim. To one thing, however, she had 
made up her mind: whomever she mar- 
ried, halt, blind, or lame he might be, but 
he must take her away from her birth- 
place and let her see the world. Yet, 
since she could have counted the stran- 
gers whom she had ever seen, she seemed 
likely to remain Jane Phillips to the end 
of her days. 
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One afternoon in June, sixty years ago, 
this discontented girl was sitting in the 
garden behind the house. During the 
past week the village had been astir and 
aflutter at the approaching visit of a mis- 
sionary, who had lately returned from the 
scenes of adventurous labors among the 
islands of the Pacific. For a week Jane 
had heard him spoken of as of some suc- 
cessful general or great military hero, and 
for a week every time she had heard his 
name mentioned the same idea had ob- 
truded itself upon her attention. 

In those days missionary marriages 
were not uncommon. Many an enthusi- 
astic preacher,who might never have had 
time to woo a bride nor the power to win 
one, found himself leading to the altar 
some well-recommended and often un- 
known woman, whose sole attraction was 
a readiness to accompany him to parts 
unknown. 

Jane’s own aunt had made such a mar- 
riage. In her enthusiasm for spreading 
the gospel she had consented to become 
the wife of an elderly missionary, so that 
she might join him in his work. It had 
been arranged through the clergyman of 
her church, and the second time they 
met they had been married. This was 
the story that kept recurring to Jane on 
this June afternoon—recurring again and 
again, until suddenly she leaped to her 
feet and ran out of the garden. 

Elias Webster, D.D., was sitting in his 
study considering the text, ‘‘Cry aloud, 
spare not, lift up your voice like a trump- 
et,and show my people their transgres- 
sion,” with reference to his discourse for 
the Sabbath, when the door burst open 
and his sister-in-law entered. 

He had never before been disturbed 
while writing his sermon except in cases 
of the greatest emergency, and Jane was 
the last person in the world to venture 
on such a liberty. They had never been 
on cordial terms. She had always taken 
a childish pleasure in disregarding his 
opinion, and he had never made any secret 
of his disapproval. 

‘* Elias,” she said, panting a little, for 
she had run all the way from the garden 
—‘‘Elias, I want to marry a mission- 
ary.” 

For an instant words failed Dr. Web- 
ster, but only for an instant. 

‘“Would you have me believe, Jane,” 
he said, ‘‘that one whose cold-hearted- 
ness has been the one reproach of a pious 
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family—one who has always neglected 
even the sacred duties of her home life, 
and never sought to join the church— 
would you have me believe—” 

‘*Oh yes, I know, Elias,” Jane inter- 
rupted, soothingly; ‘* but I’m going to be 
very good. If you only knew how good 
I was going to be!” 

‘*T am rejoiced to hear it,” he returned, 
unsoftened. ‘‘ When I have seen the 
change, it will be time enough to speak 
of so serious a matter. Until then I must 
refuse to discuss it with you.” 

Jane sighed. She feared she had not 
begun in the best way. It was almost 
the first time she had ever been in his 
study, and meek as she wanted to appear, 
her youth itself stood out with imperti- 
nent brilliance against rows of musty 
sermons and darkly bound church his- 
tories. 

‘*But it will be too late if you wait,” 
she said at length, in desperation; ‘‘ Mr. 
West will be gone.” 

‘*Mr. West! Mr. West!” cried Dr. Web- 
ster, his eyebrows almost meeting. ‘* My 
child, do you know that Mr. West is to- 
day one of the most prominent men in the 
great field of foreign missions! It is mere 
levity to speak of yourself in connection 
with such a man.” 

Jane was a little alarmed at the storm 
she had raised. 

‘‘T know—I know it is presumptuous, 
Elias,” she said, hastily. ‘‘Some people 
thought even Sarah was presumptuous, 
good as she is, when she aspired to being 
your wife; but can I disregard the in- 
estimable spiritual benefit she has re- 
ceived from your constant companion- 
ship?” 

Dr. Webster's frown relaxed slightly, 
and Jane, new to diplomacy, was so child- 
ishly delighted at her success that she 
could scarcely forbear from sharing her 
enjoyment with him. 

She conquered her impulse, however, 
and became more gentle without relin- 
quishing her point. They talked on for 
an houror more. When she went away, 
Dr. Webster had so far yielded as to 
promise to put the case before Mr. West. 
Further than this he would not go. He 
absolutely refused to be anything but ex- 
plicit concerning her former unregener- 
acy, or to usé his influence in her fa- 
vor. 

She was content with this much, how- 
ever; indeed, in the privacy of her own 


room she executed a dance of triumph in 
front of her high, gilt-framed glass, whic}; 
reflected her in libellous distortion. She 
felt the game, if not won, was at least wel| 
begun, and she twirled up and down, and 
then stopped as a dreadful thought struck 
her. Suppose Mr. West should be wil! 
ing, suppose it should all be arranged, and 
suppose he should be so hideously repu! 
sive that not even her freedom could re 
pay her? But no; whatever he might 
be, he could give her something better 
than her seventeen years of stagnation 
had ever known. 

But, unfortunately for Jane, her diplo 
macy. was overthrown and brought to 
naught by an unforeseeable circumstance. 
as may happen to the most diplomatic. 
Scarcely had she left the study when the 
mail brought news to Elias of the serious 
illness of his brother. In those days even 
bad news travelled slowly, and by the 
time the letter had reached him Dr. Web- 
ster knew that there was no time to 
lose. So Sarah packed his bag, bedewing 
his clothes with her tears (she had never 
seen her brother-in-law, but she loved 
where her duty demanded she should 
love), and Elias just caught the boat; and 
Mr. West, who had been coming to rest 
and recuperate, was asked to fill Dr. Web- 
ster’s place until his return. 

In the few days which followed Elias’s 
departure, Mrs. Phillips noted, with sur 
prise and doubt, that a change had begun 
to come over Jane. Her demeanor was 
more gentle; she evinced a wish to be of 
use in the house, and offered to help her 
mother in the annual rite of sweetmest- 
making,which was then in progress; she 
even accompanied Sarah on a charitable 
visit, and on Sunday she was ready for 
church before any one—standing in the 
old-fashioned hallway, clad in her best 
china-blue print, large in the sleeves and 
low in the neck, but supplemented by a 
deep embroidered muslin cape. Jane nev- 
er forgot those minutes she waited at the 
foot of the stairs, nor the slow walk up 
the steep hill to the church, nor, most of 
all, the time of breathless anticipation 
after they were seated in their pew, be- 
fore the service began. For the first time 
she was to see this man with whom she 
had volunteered to cast in her lot. One 
second she imagined that he would be 
young and perhaps bearable, and then 
she felt convinced that he would have no 
need of her assistance; the next she pic- 
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tured him to herself as old and austere, 
and then she knew he would accept her 
proposition. 

An indescribable stir and rustle rippled 
over the congregation, and Jane raising 
her eyes found that she was looking at 
the goodliest man it had ever been her 
lot to behold. 

He was apparently a little over thirty, 
taller and stronger than the men she had 
been accustomed to see wearing the long 
coat and high white stock, which were 
then the distinguishing marks of a 
clergyman. Nature had originally in- 
tended him for a blond, but he was so 
browned by the sun that it was almost 
startling to be met by the vivid blue of 
his eyes. 

Jane waited anxiously for the sermon, 
but when he came forward and, leaning 
on the high reading-desk, began to speak, 
she forgot to think critically of the man 
in listening to what he was saying. He 
spoke without the slightest attempt at elo- 
quence, but with a literary ability which 
Jane had never heard before. There were 
none of those misunderstandings and 
complications with the English language 
which made Dr. Webster's discourses 
more like combats than sermons. She 
felt instinetively that Mr. West was not 
a teacher, but a worker, and it was of his 
work he spoke, with a calm of manner 
rather at var.znce with the subject, and 
now and then flatly contradicted by the 
flare of enthusiasm in his eyes. 

Coming out of church she heard, as if 
with the pride of proprietorship, the open- 
ly expressed approval of the congregation. 
3y the time they reached the door Mr. 
West himself was standing there. Sarah 
introduced him to her mother, but quite 
forgot Jane, until he himself reminded her 
of the omission. Then he walked home 
with them, and Jane’s blue dress caught 
on a nail in the gate, and he helped her 
to disentangle it with somewhat laborious 
care, saying that it would be a pity for 
anything so pretty to be torn, and Sarah 
murmured to her mother that she should 
think a man of Mr. West's perception 
might see that Jane’s thought ran quite 
enough on her clothes as it was. Mrs. 
Phillips, however, was not displeased, for 
she asked the offender to come to supper 
that evening, and when he declined, with 
evident regret, on the ground that he had 
already accepted an invitation from one of 
the elders of the church, it was arranged 
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that he was to come to the Phillipses’ the 
following Sunday. 

Altogether, the day had been a thrill- 
ing one for Jane; nor did the week that 
followed prove less so. She saw Mr. 
West constantly, and though sometimes 
they did not exchange a word, and often 
when they did only a conventional greet- 
ing passed between them, it did not seem 
strange to Jane that his individuality was 
beginning to shut out all other objects in 
her thoughts. 

One memorable afternoon she went to 
fetch the mail, and coming out of the 
post-office she met the missionary. Aban- 
doning one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the church with whom he had 
been in conversation, he came to speak to 
Jane, and then asked if he might walk 
home with her, and the permission hav- 
ing been obtained without much difficul- 
ty, he straightway accompanied her down 
the wide main street, in the sight of a 
large number of the congregation who 
had assembled to get their letters. 

It is true that their dialogue turned 
only upon the postal facilities, the state 
of the weather, and other subjects of to- 
tal indifference to both of them; but 
there are some situations where what is 
said matters very little,and this—for Jane, 
at least—was one of them. 

When he left her at her door her head 
was in a whirl, while, saving her from 
too sudden reaction, she had the thought 
that on Sunday he was coming to tea. 

It was not usual for Jane to long ar- 
dently for the Sabbath, yet when Satur- 
day night came, the thought uppermost 
in her mind, as she bade her mother good- 
night, was that after a few hours of sleep 
she would open her eyes with joy on Sun- 
day morning. 

Mrs. Phillips had just returned from an 
evening visit to her married daughter. 

‘*Elias got back this afternoon,” she 
said. ‘‘ His brother is quite well again.” 

Jane gave a gasp. ‘‘ Already?” she 
said. ‘‘I thought he would not be back 
for weeks.” 

Mrs. Phillips looked up in surprise at 
the terror in her daughter's tone; but 
Jane had fled. 

She fled to her own room, and locked 
the door. 

For the past week she had been drift- 
ing. For the last few days, whenever 
she thought of her conversation with 
Elias, she thought of it not as an ac- 
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tion which would ever have definite re- 
sults, but as a fanciful bond between her- 
self and Mr. West, known only to herself. 
Now for the first time she felt frightened 
and shocked at what she had done. She 
would give anything in the world to 
keep Mr. West from hearing about it; 
she felt she could never hold up her head 
again if he knew; and yet, even if Elias 
had not already spoken, she knew she 
would never have the courage to tell him 
she had changed her mind. 

As we grow older most of us have be- 
come familiar with the spectres that walk 
by night—fear, and poverty, and jealousy, 
and thousands of others—a sleepless night 
is no uncommon experience to most of 
us. But, oh! the first time we meet one; 
the first time when in a paroxysm of de- 
spair we do not even go through the form 
of seeking sleep! 

Jane threw herself face downwards on 
the bed, and lay there without moving, 
though downstairs the tall hall clock 
struck hour after hour. Yet, strange to 
say, the spectre at her side was not fear, 
but regret. 

For the first time in her life sympathy 
had come near her, and she had built up 
her hypocrisy like a wall; it had come 
near her, but she could not take it for 


herself, since it had been given to another 
person—to the person she had appeared 


tobe. This man might have been her 
friend; it made no difference that she 
had known him but a week, her spirit had 
recognized him as an old comrade; yet, 
after all, he was not her friend, for he had 
never known her. If only she had the 
courage to speak the truth to him, the re- 
sult would be disastrous, but whatever 
she saved from the wreck would be in- 
deed her own. 

Who can give an idea of the length of 
nights like these? Jane, sitting up at 
last, saw that the room was no longer in 
total darkness, and that the short June 
night was over; and so she rose to begin 
a new day, still exhausted by the strug- 
gle with the old one. 

It was a very different Sunday from the 
preceding one, and a very different Jane 
who went haggard and hollow-eyed to 
church. After the service there was no 
one waiting to speak to the Phillipses as 
they came out, and Jane waited through 
an agonizing day for the evening. 

But even when supper-time came, bring- 
ing with it Mr. West and the Websters, 


she felt as if the strain had only begun. 
after all. She did not know whethe, 
Elias had forgotten the whole matter oy 
whether he had already spoken to the 
missionary; she only knewthat Mr. West. 
having once greeted her, had neither 
looked at her nor addressed her again. [| 
is so dreadful to be ignored. Whether 
his neglect arose from forgetfuiness or 
disapproval, Jane felt it was equally bit 
ter. Between excitement and distress slic 
could scarcely choke down any food, and 
as soon as supper was over she slipped 
away to the garden, where she might be 
as miserable as she liked. 

She sat there a long time. When she 
came out it had been still daylight, but 
as she sat there the moon changed from 
white to silver, and the garden which had 
been green grew slowly gray in the 
moonlight and black under the trees, and 
a large square of yellow light from the 
kitchen window fell on the grass behind 
her. 

A shadow crossed this brilliant patch, 
a step crunched the gravel on the path, 
and Jane, looking up, saw that Mr. West 
was standing beside her. 

There was a short silence; then he said, 
somewhat constrainedly, 

‘*T have been having a talk with Dr. 
Webster this afternoon.” He came to a 
dead stop. 

‘** Are you going to help me?” said Jane, 
scarcely recognizing her own voice, and 
finding no meaning in her words. 

‘““T am going to scold you,” he said, 
and smiled. ‘‘I don’t know whether 
you will find that very helpful or not.” 

‘It is a kind of help I’ve had all my 
life,” answered Jane, rather bitterly. 
‘What has Elias been telling you to 
scold me about?” 

‘* Elias has been uncommunicative to a 
fault,” he said, and sitting down beside 
her he went on, righteous indignation 
lending him words. ‘‘If I did not feel 
in a way so near to your enthusiasm it 
would not anger me so that you should 
be willing to degrade your work as well 
as yourself by marrying a man you do 
not love, a thing no good woman should 
be willing to do.” 

Jane was silent. There were a thou- 
sand phrases taught her by her surround- 
ings which she had meant to make use 
of, but somehow they would not come in 
the presence of this man, whose own sin- 
cerity accepted hers so unquestioningly. 
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‘‘Many of the best women have done 
as I wish to do,” she said at length. 

‘‘ Yes,” he retorted, hotly, ‘‘ women at 
the end of their lives have done so—older 
women with their eyes open—but not 
beautiful children like you.” 

All the rest of the conversation dropped 
from Jane like a cloak. 

‘‘No one ever told me I was beautiful 
before,” she said. 

Mr. West’s eyes smiled, but his mouth 

was not allowed to reciprocate it. ‘‘It is 
an undeniable fact,” he said, ‘‘ but not 
one of the things I came out here to tell 
you.” 
' There was a pause. She was looking 
past him at the rose-bushes. In many 
conversations these sudden silences are 
danger-signals. Perhaps Mr. West felt 
this to be one, for he went on speak- 
ing: 

‘*Keep your ambition. Live your ev- 
ery-day life with enthusiasm, and if you 
are the right person to do mission-work, 
some day you will do it, and then I think 
you will be glad you did not begin with 
a mistake.” 

Ambition—enthusiasm. Jane hung her 
head, even when, having had his say, he 
stood up to go. She felt that in a minute 
he would be gone; she would hear the 


click of the garden gate, and all would 


be over—all would be over. She kept 
repeating the words stupidly over and 
over in her mind. Perhaps he felt that 
he was in the presence of more suffering 
than he knew, for he said: 

‘*T am afraid I have said more than I 
should have. I did not mean to hurt 
you.” 

‘“Tt does not matter,” answered Jane, 
without moving. 

‘‘Tt matters very much to me,” said 
Mr. West, and for the first time it occurred 
to her that his voice was not as calm as 
his words. ‘‘ Perhaps you will under- 
stand better if I tell you that I could 
wish nothing better than to ask you to 
be my wife, if I could feel that you 
would consent for my sake and not for 
my work’s sake. But since I cannot feel 
this, I should not think it right.” 

There was no answer, and he turned 
away. She watched him as he walked 
down the path until his hand was on 
the gate, and then, almost in a bound, 
she was at his side. 

“Don’t go,” she said, incoherently. 
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‘**Don’t you see I can't bear it if you go 
away?” 

And so, after all, she never heard the 
dreadful click of the gate. 

In the mean time things had not been 
at a standstill in the house. After Mr. 
West had bidden his hostess good-night, 
and avowed his intention of seeking 
‘*Miss Jane” in the garden to make his 
adieux to her, Elias saw a good opportu- 
nity for confiding to his wife and mother- 
in-law what he felt they should have 
known before, namely, the sudden awak- 
ening of Jane. 

Sarah, whose opinion of her fellow- 
creatures was of that blessed kind that 
does not learn by experience, was voluble 
in her rejoicing at the idea that Jane’s 
heart had finally softened, but Mrs. Phil- 
lips said nothing from the beginning to 
the end of Elias’s recital. She sat look- 
ing erect and austere until he had finish- 
ed, and then left the room. In a flash 
all the method and object of Jane's con- 
duct for the last two weeks was clear to 
her. 

When she came into the garden the 
lovers were still standing by the gate, 
and if she had entertained any doubt as 
to how matters stood between them it 
was dispelled when they turned, still hand 
in hand, to meet her. She did not so 
much as look at her daughter. She 
spoke only to Mr. West. 

‘‘T cannot let you be deceived,” she 
said. ‘‘ You think my daughter's mind 
is turned to spiritual things. It is my 
duty to tell you that she has never even 
joined the Church. You think she is in- 
terested in your soul-saving work. Until 
you came she never of her own free will 
as much as attended a missionary meet- 
ing. Iam her mother, and have watch- 
ed her grow up, and I know that she has 
not one quality which fits her to be the 
wife of a man in your position.”’ 

‘‘There is one thing which fits any 
woman to be the wife of any man in any 
position,” Mr. West answered, gently. 

Mrs. Phillips looked at him blankly. 
‘*Don’t you understand what I have told 
you?” she said. ‘‘She has deliberately 
tried to deceive you.” 

Mr. West drew a long breath that was 
almost a sigh. 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Phillips,” he said, ‘‘I un- 
derstood before. Jane has just been te]l- 
ing me all about it.” 











THE TURK AT HOME. 


BY SIDNEY WHITMAN, F.R.G.S. 


I. 

rYVHE Mohammedan Turk is not merely 

a stranger to us in everything that 
makes for the mutual understanding of 
modern man, but he rigidly refuses to de- 
part from his peculiar methods of thought 
and action. For these in themselves are 
as firmly and legitimately rooted in his 
past history as ours are in ourown. He 
has developed a code of laws and ethics 
in over a hundred years without ever 
having sought or obtained the slightest 
touch with our modern world. And in 
many of his ways and methods he is 
still living under conditions not far re- 
moved from those which prevailed in 
Europe at the time of the Crusades, if not 
earlier. How can we do justice to him, 
unless we are prepared to take into con- 
sideration these differences of time, cir- 
cumstance, creed, and culture? 

How are we to be impartial, when we 
naturally prefer our own conditions of 
life, our own methods of thought—the 
habits and customs of which we are as 
much the product as of the manifold 
environment of our being and develop- 
ment? It is, indeed, next to impossible. 
In the following notes I have therefore, 
whilst openly avowing my sympathy 
with the Turk, endeavored, as far as I was 
able, to let others have their say, leaving 
the reader to gain his own impression 
and form his own judgment. For, with- 
out for one moment harboring the thought 
that Turkey has not got much to answer 
for, I honestly believe she has been gross- 
ly slandered, inasmuch as she has never 
been able to put her side of the questions 
at issue plainly before the world at large. 


II. 


The scene is the dining-room of the 
Hotel d’Italie, at Trebizond, looking out 
upon the Black Sea, the dark waves of 
which roll menacingly far away to the 


horizon. All sorts and conditions of men 
are here assembled. 

There sits a dark-bearded, slimly built 
man, with a low forehead and ferretlike 
eyes—a peculiar Armenian cast of fea- 
tures. He is a Russian Armenian, a doc- 
tor of medicine, who has come to Trebi- 


zond to set up in practice. He does noi 
care a fig for politics, and is silent. He 
is absorbed in his own profession—},is 
business—that of getting on in the world. 
He strikes the key-note of our modern 
existence; he is out of place in Turkey of 
the past, where we may leave him to 
make a fortune and get out of it. Promi 
nent in his quaint costume and manner- 
ism is a young professor of philology 
from a university of northern Europe. 
He is about twenty-five years of age, and 
thinks he knows everything worth know- 
ing in geography, philology, and politics, 
and is evidently well satisfied with his 
capacity for assimilating all such know- 
ledge. He once sat next to a patriarch 
at dinner, and his passionate sympathies 
are all with the Christian ‘‘ brothers.” 
He has come over from Russia, where, in 
the pursuit of his philological calling, he 
has been rummaging over the worm-eaten 
parchments of sundry Christian monas- 
teries, and has ‘‘caught on” the signifi- 
cant current term of ‘‘ brothers ’—mean- 
ing that the meanest Christian is a ‘‘ bro- 
ther,” and the Moslem Turk at best a 
barbarian. He lays down the law with- 
out hesitation. ‘‘I never condemn a 
whole people,” he exclaims. ‘I say that 
the vices of a people are always the fault 
of an autocratic government.” Thus the 
‘*cocksure” one, who is evidently of 
opinion that, notwithstanding the teach- 
ing of history, the people in democracies 
are free from every form of vice. 

An Austrian physician present says 
casually that the fact ought at least to be 
credited to the Turks that during all the 
excitement of the Greeco-Turkish war no 
Greek living in Turkey was molested, 
where as in Christian countries, even in 
our time, critical situations have often 
produced violent outbursts of hatred for 
obnoxious foreigners. 

‘** That is not true,” the professor excit- 
edly exclaims. . But the subsequent dis- 
cussion goes to prove that what the Aus- 
trian physician had asserted was and is 
substantially true. 

The professor thereupon somewhat cool. 
ed down, and offered to give somebody 
present an introduction to one of the 
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‘‘ brothers” somewhere in the interior— 
an offer which was politely declined. 
Thus a brilliant specimen of the learn- 
ed European, who is caught young in 
Turkey, returns home with all the kudos 
which a few months’—or even years’— 
stav in the East and a smattering famil- 
iarity with Oriental languages can confer, 
to be looked upon by his friends as an au- 
thority on the Eastern question, and pos- 
sibly, later on, to champion the claims of 
the suffering ‘*brothers”’ in the East in 
the legislative chamber of his native land! 
Marshal Chakir Pacha, Imperial In- 
spector - General of Asiatic Turkey, hap- 
pened to be at Trebizond at the time, and 
several of his official staff were staying at 
the Hétel d’Italie—among them Demeter 
Mavrocordato Effendi, Turkish conseiller 
état, and the adjunct inspector who was 
appointed by the Porte (in consequence 
of the pressure of the powers) to assist 
Chakir Pacha in his labors. 
Mavrocordato Effendi is an orthodox 
Catholic, related to the well-known Greek 
princely family of that name. He has 
previously been Turkish consul - general 
at Liverpool and at Barcelona, secretary 
of the Turkish embassy at Paris, etc., etc. ; 
in fact, he is a cultured European, who 
speaks English like an Englishman. 
Community of meals in depressing wea- 
ther for days together brings about mu- 
tual contidence and expansion of ideas. 
Mavrocordato has not been able to see 
his young wife and child for fifteen 
months. He has accompanied Chakir 
Pacha in his mission right through Ana- 
tolia, or Kurdistan—a country many Eu- 
ropeans will persist in calling ‘‘Armenia,” 
although barely one million of Armeni- 
ans are sparsely distributed over an area 
equal in extent to half the continent of 
Europe. He is a hard-worked and zeal- 
ous Turkish official, with the breadth of 
view of a cultured man of the world. 
‘Yes, the reforms, as desired by the 
powers, are now introduced throughout 
Asiatic Turkey, and in full work. But I 
do not think much of their practical value. 
Their spirit is already contained in Turk- 
ish law—which is excellently adapted to 
the needs of this Eastern part of the 
world. Of course we have had abuses: 
what country, particularly what Eastern 
country, has not? But we are on the road 
to improvement. The principal thing we 
want is a body of honest and capable 
administrators and minor functionaries, 
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and on your journey through the coun- 
try you will be able to convince yourself 
that among Turkish officials in Anatolia 
the great majority, especially among the 
new appointments, are good men—a great 
improvement on the old order of things.” 

‘*But how about the rumors I hear of 
appointments depending on bribery of 
officials at the palace in Constantinople?” 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense! Do I look like 
a man who has bribed his way through 
palace officials? There may be single 
instances of bribery and peculation, but 
certainly not for the benefit of palace of- 
ficials. What Asiatic Turkey is next most 
pressingly in need of are good roads and 
railways. At the present moment the 
Mussulman population, which is far worse 
off than the Christian, is very poor. And 
the richer the harvest, the poorer they are; 
for, where there is plenty, prices go to no- 
thing, as there are no adequate means of 
transport—no markets. But another diffi- 
culty the government has to contend with 
in all its attempts at reform is the innate 
conservatism which seems ingrained in 
everything and everybody Asiatic. It is 


this that the diplomatists of Europe lose 
sight of when they, Penelope-like, elabo- 
rate one plan of reform after another for 
the Turkish Empire, over a green -baize 


table in some kiosque on the Bosporus. 
A little incident will illustrate this. The 
Sultan sends a capable official to some dis- 
tant province as Kaimakan, or governor. 
He has been educated at Constantinople, 
at the Heole Civile. He is scrupulously 
honest, in touch with modern ideas, en- 
thusiastically devoted to his work, and 
anxious to benefit the people under his 
care. He endeavors to introduce modern 
improvements—above all, improvements 
of the roads of the town where he officially 
resides. He calls upon the inhabitants to 
contribute towards this good work. Re- 
sult: the Mohammedan and the Armenian 
population join hands and petition the 
government to have the Kaimakan re- 
moved. He is a modern man; they pre- 
fer the old-fashioned do-nothing type of 
official.” 

Our conversation extended to other top- 
ics, and included an offer to introduce me 
to Marshal Chakir Pacha, of which I glad- 
ly availed myself later on. 

The sun has sunk.in the west. Twi- 
light and solitude dominate the situation. 
Enter an American missionary. 

A few preliminaries reveal the fact that 
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I have to do with a worthy, excellent man, 
past middle age—a teacher of the gospel 
whose range of interests does not neces- 
sarily exclude politics. 

‘* Yes, sir, it is a hard, laborious life, 
but we keep pegging away. No newspa- 
pers, railways, or telegraphs; no means 
of communication with one’s friends. It 
is like living in another world. And what 
a cesspool it is—fifty feet deep, and, do 
what we may, we can only disinfect the 
surface! Formerly, when I first came 
here, thirty years ago, it was very differ- 
ent. We were encouraged to work, and 
enjoyed every liberty; also, we largely 
increased the number of our flock; but 
now,” he added, despondently, ‘‘ it is all 
reaction !” 

‘*No wonder,” I rejoined; ‘‘the past 
has bred revolution.” 

‘* Yes, I admit there has been a revolu- 
tionary movement, but not fostered by us. 
We have always inculcated obedience to 
the authorities.” 

‘*But do I understand you rightly that 
Thoumayan was one of your pupils?” 

‘* Yes; and I always refused to believe 
that he had anything to do with the rev- 
olutionists.” 

‘*Do you refuse to believe so now?” 

‘*No, I am grieved to say.” 

‘* Now tell me,” I continued, ‘‘ how are 
things over in Russia—a-Christian coun- 
try?” 

Missionary (in an excited tone): ‘* Far 
worse than here. Why, the Russian gov- 
ernment is far more intolerant, far more 
reactionary, than the Turks. Why, if the 
Russians ever come here, they will turn 
all us missionaries, neck and crop, out of 
the country!” 

‘** And so a deeper cesspool,’’ I rejoined, 
sadly. 

Thereupon we parted, and I left the ho- 
tel in search of a breath of fresh air after 
all these disclosures; and from Charybdis 
I tumbled upon an Israelite. 

‘* Why, sir,” he began, ‘those Arme- 
nians are an accursed race. To think of 
the position they used to occupy in Tur- 
key—after having in the course of gener- 
ations got all the wealth of the country 
into their hands and occupied some of the 
highest positions! If they had ventured 
to play their revolutionary game in Rus- 
sia, the Russians weuld not have left a 
man of them alive. I tell you they are 
accursed. In our Jewish books it is writ- 
ten—written three thousand years ago— 
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that they shall not prosper; that their 


very seed shall be wasted. And now 


they have found victims in the long-suf 
fering, stupid Turks.” 


Ill. 

Among the men who have hitherto 
been credited with a large share in the 
severe measures of repression supposed to 
have been carried out by different Turk 
ish high officials against the revolution- 
ary Armenians and their innocent vic- 
tims, the name of Marshal Chakir Pacha. 
imperial commissioner for the introduc 
tion of reforms in Anatolia, has stood 
foremost—or, if I may use the expression, 
looked blackest. The story that the mar 
shal, who was at Erzeroum im the month 
of October, 1895, at the time of the Ar 
menian rising, had, like a human blood 
hound, stood, watch in hand, when asked 
for orders, and decided that the work of 
knocking the Armenians on the head was 
to continue for another hour and a half 
some versions say two hours—this story 
has nearly gone the round of the world 
It was told to me in Constantinople the 
year before last by a person of distinc 
tion and impartiality, and although this 
did not amount to proof positive, I could 
hardly resist the conviction that there 
must be something in it, bearing in mind 
the exceptional source of my informa 
tion. Also, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, more than one of the diplomatic 
representatives of the great powers at 
Constantinople, notably Sir Philip Currie, 
repeatedly but vainly urged the Sultan to 
recall the marshal. I was therefore in a 
somewhat expectant frame of mind when, 
on my arrival at Trebizond, I learnt that 
the redoubtable pacha was staying there 
too, with his whole staff. Its principal 
members consisted of Hassib Effendi, 
formerly Turkish consul-general at Tiflis 
in the Caucasus, and since at Teheran; 
Danish Bey, formerly first secretary of tlie 
Turkish embassy at St. Petersburg; De- 
meter Mavrocordato Effendi, already re- 
ferred to. 

Marshal Chakir Pacha has had a very 
distinguished career. Educated at the 
military school of Pancaldi, at Constan- 
tinople, he was thence attached to the 
Turkish état-major. Quitting that post 
after a time, he entered the administra- 
tive department, and became in course of 
time, in rapid succession, governor of 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Bagdad. Subse- 
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quently he rejoined the army, and held 
a command in Montenegro during the 
war, and later on was present during the 
memorable Shipka Pass engagements. 
After the Russo-Turkish war Chakir re- 
turned to Constantinople, and was sent 
as Turkish ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
where he remained for twelve years, and 
where the Russian consul- general at 
Erzeroum assured me that he saw the 
marshal,as doyen of the diplomatic corps, 
leading the polonaise with the Empress 
Dagmar as a partner. 

Since then Chakir Pacha has been civil 
and military governor of Crete, and pre- 
vious to his present appointment he was 
nominated member of the High Military 
Commission of Inspection, which sits per- 
manently, under the presidency ef the 
Sultan, at the palace of Yildiz. He is 
also one of the few subjects of the Sultan 
who have received the order of the ‘‘ Im- 
tiaz” in brilliants—a distinction usually 
reserved for crowned heads. 

I confess that after taking cognizance 
of these interesting details I felt some- 
what abashed at the thought of asking 
the marshal a series of questions closely 
affecting his personal honor. But Chakir 


himself made my task easy by his well- 
bred urbanity. 


He is a short, stout, full-bearded, dis- 
tinguished-looking man of about sixty 
years of age, with massive features and 
bright keen eyes, denoting intelligence 
and capacity for hard work. I called on 
him at his official residence with Mavro- 
cordato Effendi, and found him in a 
small, sparely furnished apartment, sit- 
ting at a plain writing-table, the other 
members of his staff being also present, 
and seated round the room. 

After coffee and a few preliminary re- 
marks, I told the marshal point-blank 
that I had heard the story of the watch, 
and that I hoped he would kindly excuse 
my asking him the true facts of the case. 
He took my question in very good part, 
and said in reply that he was perfectly 
cognizant of the tale, but that he had 
never considered it incumbent upon him- 
self to take official notice of it—any other 
notice being, of course, in his position, 
out of the question. However, he could 
assure me, he added, with a smile, that 
when the story first reached Erzeroum, 
people who knew the facts of the case 
smiled at the idea. He could only advise 
me not to take his assurance one way or 
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the other, but, as I was going to Erzeroum, 
to make my own inquiries. 

This is exactly what I did, as the read- 
er will subsequently learn. 

Encouraged by the marshal’s kind man- 
ner, I then asked him, ‘‘I have been told 
that a large amount of the trouble in 
Kurdistan was owing to the Kurds hay- 
ing been armed by the Turkish govern- 
ment, and that it was your Excellency 
with whom this measure originated.” 

‘‘As a matter of fact, the Kurds have 
always been more or less armed, and have 
often used their arms against the Turkish 
government, as you are doubtless aware. 
The idea of arming the Kurds in a homo- 
geneous military fashion, which has led 
to the formation of the Hamadié cavalry 
regiments (about 40,000 to 50,000 strong), 
belongs to Marshal Zeki Pacha, the com- 
mander of Erzingan. The Sultan ap- 
proved of the idea, which was intended 
to furnish a counterpoise to the Russian 
Cossack regiments, and asked me to work 
out the plan, which I did at Constanti- 
nople in my capacity of member of the 
military commission at Yildiz. But I 
candidly admit that my sympathies are 
with these regiments—J’avoue franche- 
ment que mes sympathies sont avec ces 
régiments—ce sont aprés tout mes com- 
patriotes.” The marshal repeated this 
in a quiet tone of almost apologetic mod- 
esty, which had something quaintly touch- 
ing in its simplicity, and set me thinking 
how very few men in a similar high po- 
sition in other countries would have con- 
descended to enter thus into details. I 
could not help feeling drawn towards the 
much-maligned old soldier. 

Chakir Pacha is not a man of many 
words, and several of those present now 
joined in the conversation, which became 
general. Only once did the marshal in- 
terpose, in a quiet but decisive manner. 
Danish Bey was in the midst of relating 
some incident, and suddenly stopped short 
for some reason or other, whereupon the 
marshal said, ‘‘ Continue; tell him ev- 
erything—tl n’y a rien & cacher.” 

As I happened to be personally ac- 
quainted with many well-known Turkish 
officers and diplomatists, our conversation 
had plenty of points of mutual interest. 
However, in the following I only give 
a résumé of what may interest the out- 
side world. Part of it was held in the 
marshal’s presence, he now and then put- 
ting in a word or making some verbal 
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correction, whilst some of the details were 
given me later in the evening at the ho- 
tel by the above-mentioned members of 
his staff, and again by persons at Erze- 
roum, as explained in the text. I give 
the facts exactly as they were stated to 
me by men (one of them Mavrocordato, a 
Christian) who, one and all, hold respon- 
sible positions, and who, in our personal 
intercourse, which lasted several days, 
made the impression upon me of being 
honorable, cultivated men of the world. 

‘*The troubles—or massacres, if you 
will—at Trebizond began two years ago 
by members of the Armenian revolution- 
ary committee firing in broad daylight 
on Hamdi Pacha, the commander of the 
garrison, and Baliri Pacha, governor-gen- 
eral at Van, who happened to be at Trebi- 
zond at the time, and was walking with 
Raz Khan, the Persian consul - general. 
Both pachas were wounded. 

‘With regard to the interior, signs of 
coming trouble were apparent a long time 
back. In some districts, where the Kurd- 
ish chiefs used to do all their business 
for centuries past with the Armenian 
merchants and bankers in the towns, 
their mutual relations were of the most 
cordial character. The Kurds were even 
in the habit of staying in the houses 
of their Armenian friends when they 
came to town. Gradually a change came 
over the scene. The Kurds met strange 
faces in the towns, and the manner of 
the Armenian merchants visibly changed. 
Russian-Armenian journalists from Tiflis 
became regular visitors, and the assump- 
tion is that they influenced the Armenian 
element in the direction of discontent and 
revolt. This is all the more unaccount- 
able since the Armenian language and 
the Armenian schools have always been 
entirely free. In Turkey the Armenians 
themselves are exonerated from military 
service—a most distasteful profession to 
them—by paying a nominal sum, which, 
as often as not, has not been paid. And 
besides this, the Armenians have been 
able in the course of centuries to gather 
the greater part of the wealth of the coun- 
try into their hands. The Armenian 
‘*bakal,” or village grocer, holds a great 
number of the Turkish peasantry in the 
perpetual bondage of usury. Whereas, 
on the other hand, the Armenians in 
Russia are rigorously drafted into tle 
army, and generally sent to serve their 
time in districts far away from their 


homes; and besides, their schools and 
their language are interfered with by a 
rigorous censorship. ; 

‘* When the insurrectionary movement 
was ripe, the men who appeared on the 
scene gave themselves the name of ‘ Fe 
dais,’ or the ‘Sacrificed for the Country 
This is the sobriquet which the noto 
rious Armenian revolutionist Danie! 
Tschoueh applied to himself. Under thie 
pretext of saving his country, he roamed 
through the vilayet of Sivas, where he 
simply committed acts of brigandage. 
And yet this very man was so deficient 
in physical courage that he died of fea: 
the very day he was brought before thie 
gendarmerie of Sivas. He was origina 
ly a miner in the mines of Kara Hissar 
Charki, in the district of the vilayet of 
Sivas. Among other atrocities which he 
committed he killed the representative of 
the procureur général of Kara Hissar 
Charki, as well as his wife and children 
on the road to Sivas. 

‘“With regard to the reforms which 
have since been introduced, it is as well 
the world should know that the Arme 
nians are only willing to accept such as 
comport easiest with their idiosyncrasies 
But when it is a question of their fulfill- 
ing obligations which involve certain 
hardships, such as the post of gendarme, 
they simply refuse to serve the imperial 
government. Thus it is extremely diffi 
cult to find Armenians to serve as gen- 
darmes. And this notwithstanding that 
the imperial government offers them al] 
sorts of facilities. Thus not only are they 
well paid (?), but they are held to be do 
ing military service in acting as gen 
darmes, and are thus freed from the tax 
of exoneration from military service. In- 
stead of serving in the above capacity, 
they prefer posts which offer chances of 
making money without hard work. Thus 
they are very eager to be appointed ad- 
junct (muavin) to the Kaimakan, or oth- 
er more or less lucrative oflicial posts.” 

Chakir Pacha’s mission has been to 
travel all through Kurdistan for the last 
two years and a quarter, and the follow- 
ing interesting statements occurred spo- 
radically in the further course of my con- 
versation with his suite: 

‘*One of the most remarkable features 
of this Armenian rebellion was the mar- 
vellous rapidity with which news spread, 
among Mussulmans and Armenians alike. 
Thus hardly had Sir Philip Currie in the 
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autumn of 1895 telegraphed to Erzeroum, 
to the locum tenens of the English consul, 
that the Sultan had accepted the propo- 
sals of the powers—(the Turks assert, and 
must accept the responsibility for the 
statement, that the gentleman in charge 
asked for the telegram, and interpreted 
it as portending Armenian autonomy) 
—hardly had Mr. X, the correspondent 
of the T——, telegraphed from London 
to Givon Schismanian, the Archbishop 
of Erzeroum, ‘ Victoire compléte’ (Arme- 
nian, ‘Mouzaferiat berke mal’),— than 
the news spread to the farthest limits of 
Kurdistan. In some places the Kurds 
decided to make a clean sweep of the Ar- 
menians. Chakir Pacha started imme- 
diately for Khinis, on the road between 
Erzeroum and Bitlis, and persuaded the 
Kurdish beys to remain quiet. Twenty- 
four hours later it might have been too 
late. In fact, according to statements of 
Chakir Pacha’s suite, both here and else- 
where he saved many hundred lives by 
his prompt measures.” 

The Armenians, on their side, so I am 
assured, féted Mr. X, who had champion- 
ed their cause in the T- , as a national 
hero, ‘‘Le Sauveur de l’Arménie.” The 


Armenians of Erzeroum presented him 
with a pen set in brilliants; the Arme- 
nians of Tiflis gave him whole cases full 


of presentation plate. The following was 
subsequently told me by Mavrocordato 
Effendi: 

‘* We were at the government-house of 
Konak Van with Chakir Pacha at the end 
of September, 96, when we were suddenly 
informed that the hiding-place of the Ar- 
menian insurgents had been discovered. 
They had intrenched themselves in the 
gardens of the Armenian quarter of the 
town, and it would have been extremely 
difficult to get at them without artillery. 
Chakir, fearing that the Mussulman pop- 
ulation might get beyond control if fight- 
ing was at once commenced, told off a 
large body of troops to cut off the Arme- 
nian quarter from the other part of the 
town. After this was done the Arme- 
nian revolutionists were driven out of 
the town, losing a number of killed and 
wounded. In the mean time the repre- 
sentative of the Armenian Bishop of Van 
called upon Chakir Pacha, and showed 
him a telegram which he proposed to send 
at once to Monsignor Khrimyan, the Ar- 
menian Catholikos of Etchmiadzin (in 
Russia), in which he said that while the 
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Armenians had for six hundred years 
been contented under the dominion of the 
Turks, people from abroad were now com- 
ing to trouble their tranquillity, and he 
begged Monsignor Khrimyan to use his 
influence to prevent such people from 
coming into the country, as they could 
only do the Armenians harm. To this 
Chakir Pacha replied that the telegram in 
itself was excellent. But it ought to have 
been sent long ago, and not at the very 
moment when the insurgents had been 
discovered by the authorities. That it was 
a matter of public notoriety that these 
very people had been in Van for two 
months past; that the Armenian commu- 
nity had been well aware of the fact, and 
ought to have apprised the authorities, 
so that they might distinguish who were 
their friends and who their enemies.” 

Such is the testimony of Chakir Pa- 
cha’s suite. However, I was naturally 
anxious to have a more independent ver- 
sion, at least of what concerned the mar- 
shal personally, particularly as I was 
bound to make every allowance for the 
strong feeling of personal attachment, 
even of affection, for their chief which 
these gentlemen evinced. Therefore I 
lost no time on my arrival at Erzeroum 
in calling successively upon Mohamed 
Cherif Reouf Pacha, the governor-gen- 
eral (Vali), who, I had heard, was no friend 
of Chakir Pacha’s; Mr. Graves, the well- 
known British consul; M. Roqueferrier, 
the French consul; and M. V. Maximov, 
the Russian consul - general. To each 
of these gentlemen I put the question 
whether they believed the story of Chakir 
Pacha and the watch-in-hand episode. M. 
Roqueferrier ridiculed the story. ‘‘Ce sont 
des histoires inventées a plaisir,” he said, 
and added a few words of high personal 
appreciation of Chakir Pacha, as also of 
Reouf Pacha, the Vali of Erzeroum, who 
was also at Erzeroum at the time. 

The Russian consul, M. Maximov, said: 
‘*Tt is not my business to deny the truth 
of such stories. All I can tell you is que 
Chakir Pacha est un brave homme—un 
homme de trés bon coeur. I have known 
him for years; he is a friend of mine.” 
The English consul said: ‘‘I was not 
here at the time, nor have I asked Chakir 
Pacha personally about that story. But 
the Vali assured me that it was not true, 
and that is quite sufficient for me, as I 
should believe any personal statement of 
Reouf Pacha as I would the gospel.” 
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After tiie above it would, I think, be 
superfluous to add the statement of the 
Vali himself. Let it suffice that I did not 
meet a single person in Erzeroum,of what- 
ever nationality, race, or creed, who at- 
tached the slightest credence to a story 
which, cunningly invented and circulated 
from pole to pole, has not only cruelly 
slandered a man of integrity, but done 
a deal of harm to his country in the pub- 
lic opinion of the world. 

IV. 

It is Mark Twain, if I am not mistaken, 
who, in one of his charming books, tells 
us that his travelling party in the East 
was dirty at Constantinople, dirtier at 
Damascus, but dirtiest of all at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Our party had already attained the Jeru- 
salemic stage of uncleanliness, and conse- 
quent ungodliness, a few days after leav- 
ing Trebizond. A true statement this, 
and yet one which calls for a certain 
amount of reservation. Dirt is in itself 
a thing that differs according to the cli- 
mate and conditions in which it is met 
with. The sour ingrained dirt of the gin 
or whiskey swilling workman in some 
begrimed ‘‘ civilized” factery town is un- 
known in Asia. Our condition was one 
of a more natural kind—a concomitant 
of the nomadic state of things in which 
for the moment we found ourselves. There 
was no smoke and no adulterated alcohol. 
Thus our unwashed faces merely assumed 
that inimitable mellow tint which is so 
much admired in pictures by the old mas- 
ters. We went without soap and water, 
and gained the hue of one of Rembrandt's 
masterpieces in return. At the same time 
it is as well to mention that if our con- 
dition became general in a “civilized” 
country, it would spell bankruptcy to the 
most flourishing soap-factory extant. 
This result did not come about at once; 
it was the gradual product of force ma- 
jeure of an irresistible kind. 

Armed with India-rubber sheeting—an 
article which our tiny nocturnal assail- 
ants are said to hold in peculiar abhor- 
rence—and several boxes of insect-powder, 
we set out. But Asiatics are nothing if 
not cunning. They formed themselves 
into engineering parties, escaladed our 
camp-beds; and an aerial column, opera- 
ting simultaneously above us from the 
wooden roof of the sheds in which we 
were mostly forced to pass the night, 
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fell, or rather dropped, down upon us. 
We therefore came toa compromise. We 
gave up the India-rubber sheeting, dis- 
carded the insect-powder, and resigned 
ourselves to the possibility of bringing a 
few of the Sultan’s Asiatic subjects back 
to Constantinople on our bodies. 

I have hinted that we were among no- 
mads, leading the life of nomads. And 
such was indeed the case. Domestic uten- 
sils, even of the kind most necessary to 
European taste, were entirely wanting. 
But a two-foot hand looking-glass in a 
massive silver frame richly gilt is brought 
in to us in the morning to enable us to 
admire the mellow tint above referred to. 
Omnia mecum is the nomad’s motto. 
Thus he carries his loaf-sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, wearing apparel, and grandfa- 
ther’s clock all huddled together promis- 
cuously in a big box, which is tied upon 
the back of a horse or mule, and with 
which he starts on his journey, and at 
sunset kneels down to prayer, looking in 
the direction of Mecea—the holy shrine 
of the Kaaba! 

But if the Asiatic Turk is still much 
of a nomad, lie also possesses the strong 
points of this primitive stage of civiliza- 
tion. Indolent by nature, put him ona 
horse and he will shame by his endur- 
ance the picked cavalry of the civilized 
world. Set him on the highroad and 
he is lord and master—supreme artificer 
there. Thus the postal service between 
Trebizond and the interior, particularly 
between Trebizond and Erzeroum, is a 
perfect marvel of nomadic endurance and 
skill. On our road to Erzeroum we were 
passe™ by the Turkish ‘‘ tatar,” or postal 
horseman, who pilots the postal caravan 
of horses carrying the mail-bags. They 
traverse the whole distance of two hun- 
dred miles, including the passage of two 
dangerous passes, in the incredibly short 
time of forty-eight hours. The horses are 
specially trained for the purpose, and are 
changed every six hours; also the two 
cavalrymen who act as escort are fre- 
quently changed. The “‘ tatar ” alone does 
the whole forty-eight hours’ journey twice 
a week in one break. It is a wonderful 
feat, and a most interesting sight to see 
him coming along at a gallop, swinging 
his ‘‘ kamschik ” (whip) wildly in the air, 
and thus controlling by a sign the dozen 
pack-horses, which, thoroughly trained to 
the business, career along at a sharp con- 
tinuous trot, without bridle or string, free 
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as the air, getting out of the way for nei- 
ther man nor beast. ‘‘ Ha ha!” is the shrill 
call of the ‘‘tatar” by day and through 
the starlit night, and teils the caravan 
leader or other travellers, pachas and mus- 
chirs included, that they must draw upand 
get out of the way, even on the narrow 
bridle-path above the precipice, and make 
room for the imperial post. The post 
is mastersupreme of the highroad. Only 
the traveller recognizes a higher power— 
the grandeur, the almightiness, of na- 
ture, as witnessed, for instance, in the 
marvellous scenery of the two high pass- 
es Zigana and Kop Dagh. As the sun 
breaks in the early morning on the Kop 
Dagh, 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea, it is, indeed, a vision as of the burst- 
ing forth of the light of heaven, remind- 
ing us of some of the most magnificent 
efforts of Gustave Doré in his illustrations 
of the Bible. Arrived at the summit, the 
endless panorama is as of a mythical 
world beneath our feet—an infinite sur- 
face of undulating hills, suggesting the 
manifold bosoms of Ceres, as the ancient 
Egyptians conceived the Goddess of Plen- 
ty—a magnificent symbol of the earth’s 
fecundity. It might also be the surface 
of the moon, as revealed to us by photog- 
raphy—weird in its namelessness, but all 
covered with the chaste mantle of peer- 
less snow. 
Vi 

The position of Vali, or governor-gen- 
eral, of a Turkish province has, in conse- 
quence of recent political events, come to 
be associated with a certain unenviable 
notoriety in the estimate of a large sec- 
tion of the European public. Not un- 
naturally, a great share of the responsibil- 
ity for what cannot be otherwise termed 
than the wild lawless vengeance of the 
mob rests with those invested with su- 
preme authority. And where the person 
wielding this authority has been unequal 
to its grave responsibilities, rumor has 
stepped in, and has credited Valis in gen- 
eral with every imaginable sin. 

There are doubtless bad Valis as there 
are bad men in other stations of life, and 
I have been on the lookout for such a 
one, in order to make an example of him. 
To-day I can only give my experience and 
information about a good Vali, Mohamed 
Cherif Reouf Pacha, governor-general of 
the first-class vilayet of Erzeroum. 

Erzeroum is the second large provinee 
I passed through after landing at Trebi- 
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zond,on my way, vid Erzeroum, Bitlis, 
Diarbekir, Biredjik, Aintab, to the Medi- 
terranean at Alexandretta. There is also 
a Vali at Trebizond, whom, however, I 
was unfortunately unable to see. Yet he 
too appears to be a capable and honorable 
man, for he was extremely well spoken of 
by an American missionary I met there. 
And so, as I said, although I am bound to 
believe there are and undoubtedly have 
been bad Valis, my subject faute de 
mieux is a good Vali. Ishould have even 
preferred a ‘‘ bad one,” if only to show 
my capacity for describing a bad Turk— 
though others have done that for me. 

When General Grant visited Jerusa- 
lem, he found Reouf Pacha in the posi- 
tion of governor of that wonderful city. 
A strong friendship sprang up between 
the thin-lipped, taciturn general and the 
suave, courtly, and yet most simple-man- 
nered pacha. It is many years ago now, 
but Reouf still loves to talk of his meet- 
ing with Grant as one of the few truly 
great men he has met in his life. And 
as for Grant’s opinion of Reouf, I under 
stand from a good source that, before 
leaving Jerusalem, Grant assured him 
that if he were again elected President of 
the United States, he would ask the Sul- 
tan to send him as Turkish minister to 
Washington. 

Reouf Pacha belongs to one of the old- 
est Turkish families. His father, Osman 
Pacha, was governor-general of Bosnia 
during the last ten years of his life. 
Reouf Pacha was educated at home, under 
the care of special tutors, and later on his 
father sent him to Paris to complete his 
studies. Among the successive appoint- 
ments of a long and honorable career may 
be mentioned those of Kaimakan and 
Montesarrif in Roumelia, Bosnia, and 
Syria, as also during twelve years the 
governorship of Jerusalem—one of the 
most delicate positions in the empire. 
From thence Reouf Pacha was sent 
to Beirut as governor-general, then to 
Damascus in Syria, Bitlis, and lastly to 
Kharput, displaying every where the qual- 
ities of order, activity, justice, and mercy. 
He was appointed to his present very re- 
sponsible and onerous position just one 
week prior to the breaking out of the 
Armenian rebellion in October, 1895. 

In the following words I have endea- 
vored to sum up the result of the infor- 
mation I have gained from all sorts of 
sources, notably the consular representa- 
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tive here, about Reouf Pacha’s activity as 
Vali of Erzeroum. The extraordinarily 
high testimony to the pacha’s personal 
character, voluntarily vouchsafed to me 
by Mr. Graves, the British consul at 
Erzeroum, that whatever the Vali might 
tell him as a persona] statement he would 
accept as though it were the gospel—this 
I have already mentioned in reference to 
Chakir Pacha. 

‘‘Those who have carefully watched 
the governor-general at work in his en- 
deavors to arrest the progress of the mis- 
fortunes of that dreadful period, to limit 
their area and repair the damage done, 
cannot resist the impression that no trou- 
ble whatever would have taken place if 
he had had time to guard against it. 

‘*But when he was appointed to Erze- 
roum it was already too late. He did 
everything in his power to stop the evil— 
for instance, by sending soldiers and gen- 
darmes to the most threatened spots, in 
arresting pillaging Kurds and having 
them summarily shot—notably those who 
had come from the vilayet of Bitlis and 
had advanced as far as Kighi.” Iam as- 
sured that Reouf Pacha caused between 
eighty and ninety Mohammedan Turks 
to be shot during those critical days. 

‘* As soon as the murderous crisis had 
subsided, Reouf Pacha did al] in his pow- 
er to make amends for the damage done. 
He caused searching investigations to be 
made all over Erzeroum, and wherever 
stolen property was found it was restored 
to its original owners. By this means, as 
a matter of fact, a large proportion of what 
had been pillaged was taken away from 
the pillagers and delivered back. He 
also organized a public subscription, the 
amount of which enabled over four hun- 
dred mechanics to resume their livelihood. 

‘*Once tranquillity was restored, Reouf 
Pacha reorganized the gendarmerie and 
the police so effectually that whilst they 
are kept more severely in hand than ever 
before, they were most successful in ar- 
resting a number of Armenian agents, 
provocateurs, and revolutionary emissa- 
ries—such notably as Aram Aramian and 
Armenak Dermonprejan. In the affair 
of Alidjekrek, in 1896, a number of Ar- 
menian revolutionists came over the Rus- 
sian frontier towards Alaskird. Reouf 
Pacha, informed in time, sent a body of 
gendarmes to meet them, with the result 
that three were killed and the remainder 
took flight back to Russia. 
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‘* Also a number of secret stores of arms 
in different places—Passen, Sitaouk, ete. 
—have been discovered by the vigilance 
of Reouf’s police, and are now safely 
stowed away here.” I myself saw some 
of the muskets seized—they bore a Rus- 
sian inscription. 

‘* All these results are most satisfactory, 
and have been obtained quietly, without 
exciting the feelings of the Mohammedan 
population. Since Reouf Pacha has been 
here it can be said that justice is handled 
in the most satisfactory manner. Several 
of the courts of justice which were in need 
of a broom have been swept, and work 
perfectly. Several corrupt officials have 
been made an example of—notably the 
former commissary of police. In one 
word, all classes of the population unite 
in recognizing the beneficent activity of 
the present Vali of Erzeroum, respecting 
whose government an English Blue- Book 
contains the following: ‘The vilayet of 
Erzeroum may be given as a model of ad- 
ministration among the vilayets of Asiatic 
Turkey.’” 

Thus far the information vouchsafed to 
me, the main correctness of which I fee] 
I can vouch for. 

The following stray item of informa- 
tion was significant news to me, and may 
therefore perhaps be of interest. The 
second commissary of police at Erzeroum 
isan Armenian. He has proved himself 
to be so efficient an officer all through the 
political troubles that Reouf Pacha pro- 
cured him the distinction of Commander 
of the Order of Medjedieh, and also a 
brevet rank equal to that of major in the 
army. 

I was privileged to meet his Excellency 
on several occasions during my stay in 
Erzeroum, and nothing could exceed his 
unvaried courtesy and affability. Even 
more than this—he showed a positive 
anxiety that I should accept no state- 
ment from him uncorroborated by inde- 
pendent testimony. Through his kind- 
ness every channel of information, 
whether Armenian, Greek, Hebrew, or 
Turk, was unreservedly set at my dis- 
posal. His pet phrase was,‘‘Si c’est une 
vérité, dites-le.” 

In my own personal intercourse with 
Reouf Pacha I was much struck by the 
extraordinary contrast between his quiet, 
even gentle, manners and the great en- 
ergy he is credited with. In fact, I was 
told that there is little love lost between 
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him and Chakir Pacha. In the mind of 
the mild, gentle- voiced administrator, 
the hardy soldier who has been credited 
with all sorts of dreadful energy is by a 
long way not energetic enough. But the 
quality of energy, is it not itself a Pro- 
tean compound? The characteristic fea- 


ture of Reouf Pacha’s energy seems to be 
that it enables him to conciliate—to turn 
an enemy into a friend. 


VI. 

I have been told that the American 
mind may be trusted to find the shortest 
and straightest road from one given point 
—logical or material—to another more 
quickly than almost any other. The Eng- 
lishman may possibly come next to the 
American in this; the German is slower, 
but he is infallible in the long-run, for he 
stolidly works out the problem with the 
assistance of trigonometry. As you near 
the East, the practical capacity for discov- 
ering the short, straight, logical line de- 
creases alarmingly—the Austro-Hunga- 
rian finds it sometimes, the Turk hardly 
ever. 

This constitutional inability to seize 
the value of an established fact or series 
of facts and to draw the obvious logical 
conclusion therefrom has all along ham- 
pered the Turk in putting his case before 
the world, even in instances where nine 
facts out of ten were in his favor. If 
some of the arguments of a Cicero would 
fail to convince a jury to-day, some of 
the logical methods of the Turk would 
have failed a thousand years before Cice- 
ro. Ihave known a highly intellectual 
Turk seriously cite to me the case of an 
Armenian tailor who deserted his wife 
and ran away with another woman as 
corroborative proof of the iniquity of that 
interesting race. 

A highly placed Turkish friend of 
mine once admitted as much to me at 
Constantinople. ‘* Mon cher,” he said, 
‘nous sommes un peuple taciturne—nous 
ne pouvons pas nous défendre par écrit. 
Nous souffrons plutét en silence.”* 

Why, I have known Americans, Eng- 
lishmen, Germans—yes, even missionaries 
—to give the Turks a “ fairer show ” than 
all the Turks themselves put together 
with whom I have conversed during my 
several and prolonged visits to Turkey. 

* “My dear, we are a taciturn people—we cannot 


defend ourselves in writing. We suffer rather in 
silence.” 
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‘*Yes, you must remember this question 
has two sides. There is a deal to be said 
for the Turks; the Armenians are not all 
angels.” Thus the spontaneous admission 
to me of an American missionary in An- 
atolia. I could even mention his name, 
but I will not run the risk of getting him 
into trouble for speaking the truth, fear- 
less man though he is. For, let there be 
no mistake about it, it is but our Christian 
Pharisaism which bids us faney that the 
priests of Baal have only erected altars 
among the Turks. Yes, indeed, there is 
something to be said on the Turkish side. 

‘“Do you believe that any massacres 
would have taken place if no Armenian 
revolutionaries had come into the coun- 
try and incited the Armenian population 
to rebellion?” I asked Mr. Graves, the 
able and by no means Turcophile English 
consul at Erzeroum. 

‘* Certainly not,” he replied. ‘* I do not 
believe that a single Armenian would 
have been killed.” 

Mr. Graves is a high authority, besides 
being a cultivated gentleman, and I feel 
sure he will not object to my citing him 
in this most important matter. But even 
if I were not able to quote this most 
weighty opinion, I could cite a number 
of others, consular, missionary, and lay- 
man authorities of divers nationalities, 
and one and all have only been able to 
give me the same reply to my simple but 
pregnant question. More than this, many 
of the best judges of the state of affairs in 
Asiatic Turkey not only admit this, but 
they saw long beforehand that the ac- 
tion of the Armenian revolutionary com- 
mittees would infallibly result in bringing 
about the wholesale shedding of human 
blood. Mr. Dawson, the missionary at 
Kharput, frankly and deploringly said as 
much years ago to Reouf Pacha, the Vali 
of Erzeroum. And with his permission I 
mention this significant fact. ‘‘ Mr. Daw- 
son will not contradict this,” said Reouf, 
‘* for he is a man of high personal honor.” 

Then I contend that the first and prime 
responsibility for all the horrors which 
have taken place in Asia Minor rests with 
the Armenian revolutionists, and not with 
the Turks, who are an Asiatic people like 
the Russians and the Persians, and whose 
methods of repression are not very differ- 
ent from those of either. The Armenian 
revolutionists are responsible for the suf- 
fering of the innocent for the guilty. I 
have seen and read their pamphlets, their 
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stirring circulars urging the helpless Ar- 
menian hamal (porter), peasant, and ar- 
tisan to rise and throw off the Turkish 
yeke. These documents are as criminal 
in their mendacity as the first means of 
repression were only too often ruthless 
and indefensible in their unbridled law- 
lessness. The Armenian reyolutionists 
state that it is impossible to hope for 
anything but persecution on religious 
grounds from the Turk, whereas the 
Armenian language, creed, and schools 
are perfectly free in Turkey, and persist- 
ently interfered with in Russia. They 
accuse the Turk of religious fanaticism, 
whereas the highroad from Trebizond to 
Erzeroum is lined on both sides with 
Christian monasteries and churches of 
various denominations. These Christian 
monasteries and churches have existed 
peacefully and unmolested, been protected 
even by imperial firman, throughout ages 
during which it was a capital offence in 
England for a Roman Catholic priest to 
read the mass; during which Irish Protes- 
tants ruthlessly slaughtered Catholics, re- 
gardless of age or sex; during which Jews 
were burnt at the stake in Spain in their 
thousands, those that escaped flying to 
Turkey, where they found an asylum; 
during which the centre of Europe was so 
frightfully devastated by religious fanat- 
icism that the dead were torn from their 
graves to feed the starving population. 
(History of the Thirty Years’ War.) And 
yet these Armenian inciters to rebellion 
do not hesitate to say that it is hopeless 
to expect the Moslem Turk to be just to 
the Christian as such. But an even more 
untenable statement is that the Armenians 
are a ‘‘nation,” and as such are entitled 
to autonomy. The Armenians are not a 
nation, but an Asiatic race, among many 
other races forming the remnants of what 
were once kingdoms in antiquity. If these 
half or perhaps three-quarters of a million 
of Asiatic Armenians now sporadically 
distributed over an area half the size of 
Europe form a nation, what are we to say 
of the five million Russian Jews cooped 
within the pale assigned to them by a 
strong government? Why does not Eu- 
rope take up their case? What answer 
would she get from Holy Russia if she did 
so? But this does not exhaust the ques- 
tion. The ethical sentiment of Europe, 
rightly or wrongly, but in every case 
armed with enormous power, steps in and 
says: ‘‘Even if these facts are admitted, 
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they do not excuse, much less justify, 
Turkey in using the means she adopted to 
crush arebellion in our enlightened Chris- 
tian age.” Certainly not. Neither was 
that in accordance with the spirit of an 
enlightened age which Russia has perpe- 
trated in Poland and in Central Asia in 
our time, nor what French soldiers com- 
mitted at the taking of Communist Paris. 
Or is it perhaps in accordance with the 
spirit of our age that hundreds of villages 
have been burnt to the ground during the 
last few months on the Indian frontier? 

And now for a word on the alleged 
Turkish policy of extermination. 

I have passed through eight hundred 
miles of country sporadically inhabited 
by Armenians, still living, however poor- 
ly, in the midst of Circassians, Kurds, 
Arabs, Turcomans, and Turks. I have 
seen them ‘‘alive” in their viilages; I 
have even seen them travelling alone 
along the highroad without any escort or 
arms. I have conversed with innumera- 
ble Armenians, priests and bishops of 
whole districts among the rest, and have 
been assured by them that in such and 
such a district no outrages, no violence, 
no molestation whatsoever, even though 
revolutionists have been about, have taken 
place. 

Where does the policy of extermination 
come in here? Surely not at all! 

So much for ancient history in parvo. 
Now for the present, which is of more 
pressing importance, seeing that no argu- 
ment, no mud-throwing, soap-washing, or 
recrimination, can call back the dead and 
untell the tale of tragedy, which at all 
times in history, like a blood-red sunset, 
has cast its lurid light over the track of 
unsuccessful rebellion. 

The confidence of the Turks in the 
Armenians is naturally at the lowest pos- 
sible ebb. The partisans of the latter 
even assert that the Turks hate the Chris- 
tians en bloc. But let us put ourselves 
in the place of the former in Anatolia. 
Here is a vast Mohammedan country, the 
sovereign of which is acknowledged by 
international law to be the Sultan of 
Turkey —the Caliph of Islam. This 
country belonged to the Turks even be- 
fore the discovery of America. To-day 
it is honeycombed with Christian, mostly 
Protestant, missionary schools, the avow- 
ed object of which is to educate a small 
Christian minority—the most thrifty, 
shrewd, pushing, and intriguing of all 
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Eastern races—in the Christian religion, 
and at the same time in modern European 
ideas, and bid them look to the Western 
world, outside Turkey, as their natural 
protectors. This is naturally bound to 
result in making these Asiatics discon- 
tented with their Asiatic status. It is 
denied that proselytism in any form is in- 
tended or attempted. Yet statistics tell 
us that the pupils of the 621 Protestant 
schools distributed throughout Asiatic 
Turkey number 27,000. And yet I was 
credibly informed by an American mis- 
sionary at Bitlis, who had lived thirty 
years in Turkey, that formerly there was 
only one small Protestant Armenian sect 
in the whole of Armenia (say Anatolia), 
in the town of Hunuesch, between Erze- 
roum and Bitlis. Thus I contend that 
whether proselytism has been intended or 
attempted or not, proselytism has de facto 
taken place on a colossal scale; for the 
existence of twenty-seven thousand Prot- 
estant pupils at one and the same time, 
constantly renewed with each succeeding 
generation, out of a total population of 
half to three-quarters of a million (say a 
million if you will*) Armenian souls, all 
told, indeed represents a colossal percent- 
age of Protestants among Armenians. 
These are not individual opinions, but 
facts which can easily be verified, and 
with regard to the significance of which 
the reader may draw his own conclusions. 

I have come across missionaries from 
one end of Turkey to the other; I have 
been in their houses as far west as Mace- 
donia, and as far east as in Bitlis, near the 
Van lake, not far from Persia. I have 
found a marked anxiety on their part not 
to, be held responsible, however remotely 
or indirectly, for the revolutionary move- 
ment in Turkey, which in its turn has 
been the source of all the massacres which 
have taken place. And in justice to one 
and all of these men I have met, I would 
willingly believe one and all of them that 
they never intended to provoke disturb- 
ance or encourage rebellion against the 
authority of the Sultan. But, for all that, 
there does not seem any doubt that their 
teaching—not their doctrine as such— 
has indirectly had the result—a result 
certainly never intended, and one it has 
taken generations to attain—of fostering 


* There are no exact statistics concerning the 
number of Armenians in Asiatic Turkey. Murray, 
if I remember rightly, puts the number at about 
700,000 to 800,000. 
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the Armenian revolutionary movement 
throughout Asiatic Turkey. Everything 
had been carefully prepared in Asia and 
in the press of Europe and America to 
boom a second Bulgaria. It failed, be- 
cause, as compared with the years 1877-8, 
liberalism in Europe in 1895-6 happened 
to be under an eclipse. It did not ‘* take 
on,” although even to-day the ‘* boom ” of 
the ‘‘ atrocities” has completely deadened 
the sense of hearing of the public for the 
causes, which, although they do not ex- 
cuse, at least explain, and should in every 
case cool any sympathy for those who were 
responsible for so much human misery. 


Further, with regard to the Christian 
element in Asiatic Turkey. The whole 
country is also honeycombed with Eu- 
ropean consuls. These gentlemen occupy 
quasi diplomatic status, although in some 
places there are next to no European in- 
terests represented.* Their dragomans 
and servants are mostly Armenians. 
When these consuls walk abroad, accom- 
panied by this armed body-guard, it is as 
superior beings, as petty ambassadors. 
They are entitled to address the Turkish 
governors-general with almost ambassa- 
dorial authority, and seem to be merely 
doing their duty when thus engaged, and 
reporting the outcome of it all to their 
ambassador at Constantinople, who there- 
upon proceeds to cross-examine the Turk- 
ish government at the Porte on the sub- 
ject of the consuls’ communications. This 
game has been going on from the begin- 
ning of the year to the end, and yet there 
are people still existing who are surprised 
if the Turks do not seem to love the Chris- 
tian, and if the Sultan refuses to disgrace 
a trusted servant at the bidding of these 
professional busybodies. Fancy all the 
great towns of England or the United 
States, or France or Germany, favored by 
the presence of Moslem consuls walking 
abroad like ambassadors with extra-territo- 
rial immunities, being present in every 
law court,and reporting every petty lar- 
ceny that takes place to their ambassador 
at the capital. What would be the feel- 
ings in the above Christian countries for 
these Moslem consuls? 

An English consular official, by no 
means a rabid Turcophobe—simply an 
efficient honorable English gentleman 

* American interests in Anatolia are mainly those 


of the missionary establishments, schools, hospitals, 
workshops, ete. 
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doing his duty as vice-consul in Asiatic 
Turkey—kindly read me some extracts 
from his latest reports to Constantinople. 
They consisted mainly of a number of 
incidents of petty wrongs regarding in- 
ternal administration in Turkey—arbi- 
trary enforcement of local duties, petty 
larceny among Turks, or what not—mat- 
ters mostly reported to him by his Arme- 
nian dragoman. 

‘* But, surely, these are purely internal 
local concerns?” I queried. 

‘* Yes, to be sure,” was the reply. 

** Well,” I rejoined, ‘‘if you are here- 
after appointed to a consular post in Rus- 
sia, and you make similar reports to the 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
the Russians find it out, don’t you think 
you would run a fair chance of the Rus- 
sians giving you a taste of the knout 
{the lash]?” 

‘*T fancy I should,” was his laughing 
reply. 

The above only as a tiny blade of straw 
to show the vexations the Turks have to 
put up with in their own country on the 
part of the Christians! Some time ago 
an English consular official in Persia 
wrote an article on Persian administra- 
tion in an English magazine, with the 
result that the Shah of Persia successful- 
ly insisted that he should not return to 
Teheran. When will the Sultan of Tur- 
key be in a position to insist successful- 
ly in a similar case? In every case it is 
only human that he shouid endeavor to 
emancipate his country from an intoler- 
able thraldom. 

To these petty vexations must be added 
the more serious trouble Turkey has con- 
stantly to reckon with in consequence of 
the peculiar attitude of the Russian gov- 
ernment in the Armenian revolutionary 
matter. We all know the colossal power 
of Russian administration when called 
upon to deal with revolutionary parties. 
If the Russian Armenians do not know 
anything about this, only let them try to 
force the Russian government to cease in- 
terfering with their schools, their lan- 
guage, and their creed. They might then, 
indeed, make the acquaintance of what a 
Russian millstone is like! But no—the 
Armenian malcontents prefer to organize 
revolutionary work at Kars, Tiflis, and 
Batoum, directed against Turkey; and 
helpless Russian bureaucracy avows its 
inability to discover, much less to inter- 
fere with, such! 


Besides these troubles of a more or less 
foreign nature, Turkey has her myriad 
crop of internal difficulties. Amidst al! 
this sea, this very maelstrom, of anxiety 
Iamassured that the Sultan’s one thoug)it 
is that the civilized world should be 
brought to believe in his honest endeavor 
to further the well-being of all his sub 
jects equally, of whatever race or religion. 
Iam firmly convinced of the Sultan’s sin- 
cerity, or I should hold myself to be ill- 
advised in championing his cause. But 
was there ever such a task of Sisyphus set 
before a single-handed man or demi-god? 
Yesterday it was the Kurds whose rebel- 
lious roving propensities set his will at 
naught. To-day, by a strategic master- 
stroke of policy, he has got round them, 
after a fashion, by organizing the Hama- 
dié cavalry. This has already undoubt- 
edly brought about most beneficial polit- 
ical results. But the work is by no means 
done. The Kurds have not altogether 
given up their nomadic propensities, to 
put the matter mildly. They now and 
then defy the Sultan’s Valis, and are, | 
am credibly assured, secretly encouraged 
in this now and then by the military au- 
thorities. They intrigue—again to put 
the matter mildly—against the civil au- 
thorities, and it is difficult for the Sultan 
to get hold of the true facts of each case. 
Last year the Modiki Kurds slew the 
Kaimakan of Modiki, and along with him 
eight Turkish officers. They are unpun- 
ished even unto this very day. And yet 
the question lies in a nutshell. These 
men must be ultimately brought to re- 
spect the law, unless it is to be said short- 
ly of Turkey as of ancient Carthage— 
‘** Carthago delenda est.” 

If an independent well-wisher of Tur- 
key were to be asked by the Sultan what 
he should do to these men, it would be 
his duty to reply, fearlessly, ‘‘ Your Ma- 
jesty, the only way to wean these people 
from law-breaking and make them live 
peacefully is to introduce a judicious 
dose of draconic severity with the re- 
forms to be applied to them.” But here 
again the Sultan is in a very difficult 
position. He is told by his trusted ad- 
visers that time, above all, is necessary 
to bring these men gradually to respect 
the laws of the country—and this to a 
certain extent is true. But the Sultan is 
also assured—mainly by his military ad- 
visers—that these Kurds are terrible fel- 
lows, and would resent repressive mea- 
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sures. -Turkey’s best civil administra- 
tors—I will not mention names—do not 
hold this view. They are not afraid of 
the Kurds, and their courage is not mere- 
lv mouth-heroism.* They hold that if 
the Kurd cavalry are ever to be equal to 
the task they are supposed to be called 
to perform at some future date—namely, 
to defend Turkey against Russian Cos- 
sacks—they must first be ‘* stiffened” by 
a little systematic court-martial shooting. 

In every case the problem to be faced 
is to bring back that security of life and 
property to distant Kurdistan which is 
the key-stone of every true progress, be 
it under the crescent or the cross. The 
Kurd--like Zola’s hero in La Débdécle— 
must take to the plough and work. It is 
the law of the universe; not even a Caliph 
can exonerate his subjects from its inex- 
orable working. 

There are still honest and fearless Valis 
in Turkey. There are such at Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, and at Bitlis. They must be 
supported, and enabled to enforce obedi- 
ence to the laws of the empire, even 
though fifty military pachas stand in the 
way. Get a good servant and stick to 
him. This is the best advice an honest 
man can give to the Sultan at a moment 
when the mad Armenian revolutionists 
are again threatening Turkey’s tranquil- 
lity. 

* The present Vali of Bitlis has lived in con- 
stant danger of his life being attempted at the hands 


of the Kurdish tribes he has endeavored to reduce to 
obey the laws. 
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Turkey is in need of reforms—nor is she 
the only country in need of such. This 
is admitted on all hands. And among 
these none are so vitally necessary as 
those of an economical nature. It is a 
great misfortune for Turkey to-day that 
Mohammed lived practically in a desert, 
where trees and roads were few and far 
between. If this great reformer had lived, 
for instance, in Anatolia or Mesopotamia, 
one of his most earnest injunctions to his 
followers would undoubtedly have been 
that every one of the Faithful should con- 
sider it to be part of his life duty to plant 
a tree and assist in making public roads— 
this latter the occupation which the great 
Goethe tells us brought contentment at 
last to the restless soul of Faust. The 
Mohammedans, who, after twelve hundred 
years, still religiously obey every injunc- 
tion of their Prophet, down to the number 
of prayers and ablutions to be said and 
practised per diem, would have naturally 
carried out his wishes in this particular. 
And if so Asiatic Turkey would wear a 
very different appearance to-day from 
what it does in reality. It is for the 


present Sultan to ordain, in the name of 
the Prophet, what the latter would have 
considered of vital importance had he 
lived in the present age. 


Those who 
have travelled through that wonderful 
country can scarcely doubt that the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, the Caliph, possesses the 
power to appeal successfully almost to 
any extent to the religious instincts of 
the faithful Moslem. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND AN ESTIMATE. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


Il. 

N incident in connection with Mr. 

Gladstone’s article on Free Trade in 
the North American Review is so much 
to his credit that I will venture to de- 
scribe it. The North American was then 
edited with marked ability by General 
Lloyd Bryce, who availed himself of his 
wide acquaintance with public men, both 
in England and America, to secure con- 
tributions of a kind seldom to be met with 
in periodicals before his day. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article for Harper's had been writ- 
ten and published some time before, but 


in very exceptional circumstances. That 
is to say, he had chosen this Magazine as 
affording him the best means of saying 
what he had to say to the American pub- 
lic—of singing the palinode which the 
former champion of the Southern Con- 
federacy had thought it expedient to put 
on record after the final triumph of the 
Union, and the final disappearance of the 
nation which Mr. Gladstone somewhat 
rashly assured his countrymen Jefferson 
Davis had made. 

For that and other reasons sufficient to 
them the American people forgave him 
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his enmity—forgave it, no doubt, in the 
belief that his repentance was sincere, 
and that enmity had given place to friend- 
ship. I don’t question the repentance. 
Public men who have made a great mis- 
take in public life are apt to repent it. 
The question of his friendship for the 
American people is a different one, and 
there is again a difference, perhaps, be- 
tween his regard for Americans as in- 
dividuals and Americans as a nation, or 
a people, or— still more—as a great 
power in the world. On all these vari- 
ous subjects he has expressed himself at 
one time and another with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm and energy. To 
Americans, and especially to American 
women, whom he admired, he has shown 
high regard. He has declared his good- 
will in very rhetorical phrases to the 
American people. He has expressed an 
opinion on the position and true great- 
ness of the United States, and of the place 
of the United States in the great brother- 
hood or companionship of nations. 

But I think it will generally be found 
that he looks at this country primarily in 
its relation to England; and at the prob- 
able influence of her kin beyond the sea 
upon the fortunes of England. He an- 
ticipates a great destiny for the American 
people, and he looks to us as the natural 
allies of our cousins and brothers in the 
island from which we came. It is a pious 
view. I may callit a good Anglo-Amer- 
ican view. In his letter to me, dated in 
1884, and published in January,1885, in the 
New York Tribune, Mr. Gladstone said: 


“Clearly, if the English-speaking peoples 
shall then be anything like what we have now 
been supposing, and if there shall not be a 
good understanding among them, there will 
have been a base desertion of an easy duty, a 
gran rifiuto, such as might stir another Dante 
to denounce it,a renunciation of the noblest, 
the most beneficial, the most peaceful primacy 
ever presented to the heart and understanding 
of man.” 


That opens a prospect grateful alike, 
I hope, to both branches of the English- 
speaking peoples, and we all rejoice that 
Mr. Gladstone’s great authority should be 
thrown on the side of concord between 
English and Americans. We rejoice 
also in his tribute to Washington as ‘‘ the 
purest figure in history,” as one who ‘‘in 
moral elevation and in greatness of char- 
acter” deserves a place on a higher ped- 
estal than anybody else. But that is a 


historical appreciation which might well 
enough be consistent with a very moder- 
ate degree of good-will to the republic of 
which Washington was the father. It 
must be presumed that Mr. Gladstone 
held the same opinion of Washington 
while he was exalting the achievements 
of the Southern leader who was endeavor- 
ing to undo Washington’s work. 

In plain words, I do not think Mr. 
Gladstone has ever forgiven us our vic- 
tory at Geneva in the Alabama arbitra- 
tion. I doubt whether he has quite for- 
given himself for his mistaken estimate 
about the civil war, out of which grew 
those Alabama claims, in satisfaction of 
which England, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership, paid something over three 
millions sterling. He is a financier, and 
his desire for economy in public ex- 
penditure amounts to a passion. That 
sum of £3,200,000 voted by Parliament in 
pursuance of the Geneva award has ever 
since lain on his memory and on his 
financial conscience as an almost intoler- 
able burden. He thought the unrepaid 
surplus—some $8,000,000, for which we 
could find no claimants—a reproach to 
us. He conceived a dislike for arbitra- 
tion in consequence of the result of this 
particular arbitration; or, if not a dislike 
of arbitration in general, a dislike of arbi- 
tration as between England and the U::'t- 
ed States. The opinions he thinks it dis- 
creet to express in public are one thing; 
those he is known by his friends to hold 
privately are another. It is so with every 
man concerned in great affairs of state. 

The sum of the whole matter may be 
stated in a sentence. It is very doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Gladstone has ever liked 
us; and very doubtful whether, if he in- 
stead of Lord Salisbury had been Prime 
Minister during the Venezuela dispute, 
any arbitration would have been agreed 
to by England. 

Now, after this long digression for con- 
science’ sake, I come back to the North 
American Review incident. General 
Lloyd Bryce conceived the idea of a duel, 
as he afterward called it, between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Blaine on the tariff, 
to be fought out in the pages of that pe- 
riodical. Both these eminent men agreed 
to write for him on the tariff, and both 
articles were printed in the issue of Jan- 
uary, 1890, Mr. Blaine’s following Mr. 
Gladstone’s. I was in New York at the 
time, and, on my return, took with me a 
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copy of the Review, described on the 
cover, in red print, as of the seventy- 
second edition. Oddly enough, the next 
article, in the same number, was one by 
Jefferson Davis on Robert E. Lee. Meet- 
ing Mr. Gladstone soon after, I told him 
of the extraordinary circulation to which 
this number had attained in consequence 
of the tariff discussion between him and 
Mr. Blaine. He was much pleased to 
hear it; but presently his face clouded, 
and he said: ‘‘I cannot understand how 
the two articles came to appear together, 
nor how Mr. Blaine should have had ac- 
cess to my article before it was published.” 

I was astonished, for I knew the history 
of the two articles—knew that it was Gen- 
eral Bryce’s original plan that they should 
appear together, and that this had been ex- 
plained to Mr. Gladstone. I told him so, 
adding that the editor thought Mr. Glad- 
stone had assented to the arrangement. 


‘‘Never, never,” answered he, with tre- 


mendousenergy. ‘‘I never agreed to that. 
I knew nothing of it.” I did not like to 
insist, but I thought it due to my friend 
to say that he would not have done it un- 
less he supposed he had authority. Mr. 
Gladstone suddenly softened his tone and 
look —he felt that he had gone too far, 
and with that right feeling which in such 
matters he almost always had sooner or 
later, burst out: *‘ I ought not to have said 
that. I do not question General Bryce’s 
good faith. I may well have forgotten.” 
Then, after a moment, and in his deepest 
tones, he added, solemnly, ‘‘ An old man’s 
memory of a recent event is never to be 
trusted.” 

Nothing could have been handsomer. 
The storm cleared. He put the whole 
matter aside and talked of other things. 
The truth was that General Bryce had a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone to the effect that 
he was quite willing Mr. Blaine should 
see his article, and reply to it in the same 
number. 

Mr. Gladstone’s essential conservatism 
showed itself in a great many curious little 
ways—among others, in his respect for 
rank. Those of his American idolaters who 
love to think him impeccable and infal- 
lible must reconcile it as best they may 
with their own conceptions of social de- 
mocracy. At best he was never much of 
a democrat, as we understand the word. 
He never accepted the American idea. 
Considering that he is an Englishman, 
that is not, perhaps,a reproach to him. 


The notion that one man is as good as 
another, socially speaking, was not his; 
he came much nearer agreeing with the 
perfervid Irishman who added, ** Yes, and 
a damned sight better.” His lips might 
not have shrunk even from the intensity 
of the oath, any more than did Emerson’s 
when he owned that he envied the black- 
smith the freedom of his profanity. 

There were few parts of his duty as 
Prime Minister which gave him more 
solicitude than those promotions to the 
peerage, and to ranks less exalted than 
the peerage, which from time to time it 
became his duty to recommend to the 
Queen. Even knighthoods were to him 
of solemn moment; they were the first 
step in the long line of titular degrees. 
‘*You must keep the lowest rank pure, if 
you wish all ranks to be pure.”” Such was 
his view, strenuously and often maintain- 
ed when the subject arose. 

But he took two views. Having first 
created his peer, he then bowed down be- 
fore him. The heathen who fashions his 
idol out of wood or stone could do no 
more. In public affairs, of course, the 
new peer or the old was no more to him 
than Mr. Smith; sometimes he seemed to 
be less. The individual was nothing; it 
was the title, the rank, the position in the 
social hierarchy, to which Mr. Gladstone 
paid this peculiar homage. 

It is one of the conveniences of social 
life in England that all, or nearly all, 
questions of precedence are determined 
by immutable law. N® such perplexities 
occur as in New York, or, still more, in 
Washington, where the intermingling of 
social, judicial, executive, departmental, 
Senatorial, and half a dozen other differ- 
ent and competing titles to consideration 
produce a confusion which is often inex- 
tricable. In England the lines are drawn. 
The order of the procession from drawing- 
room to dining-room is fixed. To depart 
from it is to avow your ignorance of it 
and of the settled usages of society, save 
in those special cases where it is, for a 
reason purely occasional, thrown aside 
altogether. 

But you could not distress Mr. Glad- 
stone more sorely than by trying to put 
him into a place which was not his own. 
To send him in to dinner before his time 
was to provoke a protest, and always a 
refusal if his consent was asked in ad- 
vance. Even as Prime Minister he had 
no place; it was only as Privy Councillor 
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that he was entitled to go before anybody 
else, or when, as in 1885, he made himself 
Lord Privy Seal. The youngest baron 
went out before the ruler of the empire 
who had grown gray in the service of his 
sovereign. The younger, and someeven of 
the older, peers often sought to give way, 
but he would none of it. I have seen 
these contests of civility. Once Mr. Glad- 
stone consented to walk out of the dining- 
room—which is not the same thing as 
walking into it—while a Scottish earl 
stood with his back stubbornly planted 
against the wall. Once he was outma- 
neeuvred. On all other occasions his hu- 
mility proved victorious. Not that the 
proud old man had much real humility 
of nature. What he had, what was in- 
grained in him, was a profound regard for 
the established order of things, and an 
extreme dislike to see it disarranged in 
any the minutest particular. These may 
seem trivial details. They are, to my 
mind, exceedingly characteristic, and they 
throw light on a side of Mr. Gladstone’s 
nature which is often left in obscurity. 

If I may with discretion touch on Mr. 
Gladstone’s private life during parts of 
his marvellous career, I should begin by 
saying that he was hardly ever, except in 
company and on dress parade, without a 
book. To his reading there was never 
anend. On the afternoon of Saturday, 
August 30, 1884, he was to make his first 
speech to his constituents of Midlothian, 
and to the people of Scotland and of Eng- 
land and of all Burope and of America. 
He was to give an account of his steward- 
ship. Never, I think, had he had a more 
perplexing problem before him, since he 
had to explain to this vast audience, en- 
circling half the world, why it was that 
during the last four years he had broken, 
or at least left unperformed, nearly ev- 
ery one of the promises on the faith of 
which Midlothian had elected him to 
Parliament, and the kingdom had wel- 
comed him as its chief minister. 

But for Mr. Gladstone, in those days, 
difficulties existed only to be surmounted, 
and a perplexity was merely a challenge 
to the unrivalled ingenuity of an intellect 
which never owned itself vanquished. 
So he had put together in his mind the 
frame-work of his speech, made out a case 
which entirely satisfied himself, and must 
therefore satisfy others of less mental 
acuteness, and when he had breakfasted 
on that eventful morning he was quite 


in the mood to enjoy himself. His sec 
retary, Mr. Hamilton—he is now Sir Ed 
ward Hamilton, and a great Treasury 
official—came down to the smoking-room 
in Dalmeny Park and said, ‘‘ What do 
you suppose Mr. Gladstone is doing?” I; 
was eleven o'clock, time enough to have 
disposed of his morning mail; indeed 
Hamilton’s coming was a signal that lis 
chief had finished with that sort of work 
for the time being. You might have 
guessed that he was pondering over the 
speech he was to deliver a few hours 
later, or receiving a deputation, or set 
tling points of policy with his host, or en 
gaged in any of a dozen other important 
occupations. ‘‘ No,” cried Hamilton, tri 
umphantly; ‘‘ he is reading a novel.” 

Like the trained athlete, ready for a 
great physical contest, the great political 
gladiator knew that the last hours before 
the contest ought to be spent in relaxa 
“tion. Or, more likely, he never thought 
about it at all. He had done what lay 
before him to do; he had so many hours 
of leisure before him, and he devoted 
them to what he liked best. Novel, or 
whatever else, it was all one to him. In 
this case it happened to be a novel. It 
may be doubted whether he ever knew 
the sensation of mental fatigue or weari- 
ness. There have been men who did not. 
A man as unlike Mr. Gladstone as possi- 
ble, the late Sir Richard Burton, was one 
of them. John Stuart Mill was another. 
Thiers was a third. But of all omniv- 
orous, voracious, insatiable readers, Mr. 
Gladstone stands at the head. He can 
read anything, and does. 

Mr. Gladstone’s remark about Renan, 
which I quoted in one of these papers, 
need not be taken to indicate his taste or 
judgment in literature; it was a theologi- 
cal, not a literary, prejudice which ac- 
counted for that saugrenu opinion. He 
has written much on literary subjects, 
and published much, so that his admirers 
and the rest of the world have ample 
means of estimating his feeling for liter- 
ature. At any rate, he liked to talk of 
it, and his omnivorous reading supplied 
him with much the same sort of multi- 
farious illustration as did Macaulay’s. It 
was always interesting talk. The range 
of it was very great, and he had enthusi- 
asms. Scott was one of them. He said 
once that he read every novel of Scott as 
it came out, and admired all of them save 
one. And his voice deepened as he said: 
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‘There was one novel of Scott which 
I could not, when it first appeared, get 
through. You will never guess which. 
It was Kenilworth.” 

He evidently enjoyed the sensation, the 
surprise, he gave us. He stood by the 
chimney-piece, his back to the fireplace, 
looking about him, from face to face, as 
if to see what effect he produced, and he 
plainly waited for the inevitable ques- 
tion, ‘* You read it afterward ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, but not for some years.” 

‘“What did you think of it then ?” 

The old man’s face fairly glowed as he 
answered : 

‘*Think? I thought I had made the 
most splendid discovery of modern times.” 

He was asked what he thought of 
Scott's style. 

‘*How can you put such a question ? 
It is a style entirely adequate for his pur- 
pose. Entirely worthy of the historical 
imagination, in the use of which no nov- 
elist has approached Scott.” 

‘‘But surely an inaccurate style? 
Hardly a page on which you cannot put 
your finger on some sentence which is 
not grammatical or not idiomatic, and 
often there come phrases which are not 
English at all, but Scotch.” 

The pride of the Scot woke in him. 
He would tolerate no criticism. His rev- 
erence for the author of Waverley made 
these suggestions seem to him irreverent. 
The face grew dark again as he brushed 
aside the criticisms, and, quite in the 
manner of Dr. Johnson, overbore his tor- 
mentor, and burst out, 

‘It is a magnificent style.” 

There was no more to be said—or no 
more on the negative side. His intol- 
erance of dissent was just as marked in a 
question of literature as of polities. 

Mr. Gladstone never seemed to care for 
books as books, or, as the man who values 
books solely to read might say, as bric-a- 
brac. His library, like the collection of 
pottery he sold a good many years ago, 
had no great commercial value. The 
pottery he believed in, supposing it to be 
not only of interest on the art and ar- 
cheeological sides, but also of much pecu- 
niary worth, and he was disagreeably un- 
deceived when it came to be disposed of 
and fetched but a small sum. His library, 
also, he once sold, or part of it, under some 
more or less imaginary financial stress. 
I always thought it characteristic of him 
that he should have been content to go 


to an Oxford Street bookseller, of whom 
he had long been in the habit of buying 
books, and part with his treasures for 
whatever this dealer saw fit to offer him. 
Nor was the dealer even a dealer of high 
position in the trade. Sold by auction, 
and sold as the property of the Prime 
Minister, the books would certainly have 
brought a much larger sum, and also, 
which he probably desired to avoid, much 
more notoriety. The transaction had, 
however, this advantage, that when his 
friends heard of it they were able to re- 
cover the books en bloc, or almost so. 

That also was characteristic of the re- 
lation between him and them. He had 
only to ask any one of a dozen rich men, 
and he could have had, on easy terms, or 
on no terms at all, whatever money he 
stood in need of. He would not ask, but 
when his need became known to them 
and they offered help he accepted it, as 
he has accepted much else through a long 
series of years. With or without his 
knowledge his books were bought back 
again from the Oxford Street dealer and 
restored to his shelves. 

It has long been known in the trade that 
he liked buying from catalogues, and 
would buy readily on the faith of a cata- 
logue description. To lie like a bulletin 
has long been—certainly since the time 
of the first Napoleon—a proverb. To lie 
like a catalogue might also be a proverb; 
and is to the intelligent book-lover, who 
likes to know what he is buying, and not 
to trust to the imaginative rhetoric of the 
second-hand dealer. None of all this 
troubled Mr. Gladstone, who was just as 
happy with a book in bad condition or a 
bad binding, so long as it was a book he 
wanted to read. Wherefore his collection 
at Hawarden is a collection by which the 
bibliophile, save for its connection with 
Mr. Gladstone as owner, or for gift copies 
from great writers with the writers’ auto- 
graphs, would set little store. ‘“‘Anything 
is good enough for me,” he has been 
known to say, and upon this maxim of 
humility he acted. Some of the cata- 
logues he has marked are to be seen in 
the shops of second-hand booksellers 
half over London—sometimes in their 
windows; sometimes they are shown to 
customers as treasures; and sometimes, 
having done duty as advertisements in 
the windows, they are sold at high prices 
to the Gladstone enthusiast as relics of 
his idol’s book-buying habits. He may, at 
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any rate, escape the reproach, which has 
been addressed to some great collectors, 
of caring more for books than for reading. 

The most desultory sketch of Mr. Glad- 
stone must include Mrs. Gladstone. The 
two were inseparable; their lives were 
bound up together, in no conventional 
sense, but in the truest sense. Mrs. Glad- 
stone lived in and for her husband, and 
his loyalty to her was made just as evi- 
dent to the world about them as hers to 
him. Her services to him were innumer- 
able. It might almost be said that the 
two were never apart—their lives flowed 
on together in a single stream. 

Mrs. Gladstone’s care for her husband 
was incessant. She was always with him. 
When he was to make a great speech in 
the House, she was sure to be in the la- 
dies’ gallery. The speech ended, she met 
him at the door to make sure that his 
throat was muffled before he exposed him- 
self to the air. She stood between him 
and all those domestic worries of life from 
which a man in his position, or in any 
position, must needs be free if he is to do 
his best work. It was less generally known 
that she was also his confidante and ad- 
viser in public affairs. London used to 
think her sometimes careless in social 
matters, indifferent to questions of eti- 


quette, neglectful of certain social usages. 
London is, in such concerns, far less rigid 
than New York, but has of course its 
own code of observances, though it sel- 
dom takes offence if this be infringed in 


small particulars. Certainly it never 
took offence at Mrs. Gladstone’s easy 
ways. But one result of them was that 
the position she really held with refer- 
ence to her husband was not fully under- 
stood. For her good sense, sagacity, and 
unfailing and invariable discretion in all 
serious business she had less credit than 
she deserved. A friend who knew them 
both intimately, and their ways of life, 
once said: ‘‘ Mrs. Gladstone, during the 
whole of her husband’s career, has known 
everything. She has always been trusted, 
always consulted. It is nothing to say 
that she never even inadvertently dis- 
closed a secret. So perfect was her tact 
that few people ever so much as suspected 
she knew the secrets.” 

No evidence could be more decisive. 
London is always talking about all sorts 
of things, and comments about Mr. and 
Mrs.Gladstone were frequent. Whatever 
might be said on other points, there was 
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an agreement on this—that nobody ever 
heard, or ever pretended to have heard, 
from Mrs. Gladstone any hint of any pur- 
pose or thought or policy of his. 

I saw something of her care for him, as 
many others did, on his many public ap- 
pearances on the platform, and in some 
ways less public. During the second 
Midlothian campaign, in 1884, her solici- 
tude was taxed because he necessarily 
was much exposed, his voice was tried, 
and he was a great deal in the open air. 
Mr. Gladstone was then Lord Rosebery’s 
guest at Dalmeny, and when he had to 
speak in Edinburgh, West Calder, or 
elsewhere, drove in and out. The car- 
riage was always open, in order to gratify 
the thousands who thronged the road- 
sides and streets to see Mr. Gladstone. 
The drive home after a speech was the 
most trying, because the energy with 
which he spoke left him sometimes over- 
heated, and, although never exhausted, 
sometimes fatigued. So he used to be 
wrapped in coats and mufflers and shaw]s, 
till he once or twice gently protested, but 
prudence always carried the day. 

On the days when he was not speaking, 
Mr. Gladstone liked to stroll about the 
admirable park in which Dalmeny House 
stands, by the shore of the Firth of Forth. 
A quarter of a mile from the house, at 
the extremity ofa point, the rebuilt Barn- 
bougle Castle stands, on a platform of 
stone, its gray, vine-clad, turreted fabric 
visible from afar. Mr. Gladstone liked 
long walks—all his life he has been famous 
as a pedestrian—and it is not fifteen years 
since I heard him say that he thought he 
should still enjoy a walk from Oxford to 
London (sixty miles) as much as ever. 
But at Dalmeny he was busy with speech- 
es and people and books, and often had 
to content himself with a saunter late 
in the afternoon, wandering sometimes to 
the gardens, sometimes up the road to 
Chapel Gate, sometimes down to the 
beach overhung by the trees he loved, 
sometimes to Barnbougle. This last had 
another attraction for him, since here it 
is that Lord Rosebery has bestowed many 
of his treasures— books, pictures, relics, 
objects of very various interest, relating 
to Scotland, and also to other parts of the 
universe. 

The breeze blew fresh late one after- 
noon from the North German Ocean up 
the Firth as we paced this stone platform 
together, Mr. Gladstone talking, as his 
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habit was, with immense energy on the 
subject which occupied his mind for the 
moment. The eatly autumn shadows 
crew long, and presently Mrs. Gladstone 
appeared with a wrap, which she put 
round her husband’s neck, and we walked 
on. At the end of another haif-hour she 
came out of the castle, reminding her hus- 
band that it was late. He answered that 
he was almost ready to go, and again we 
walked on. Mrs. Gladstone waited, and 
soon said, ‘‘ You know, William, you have 
to speak to-morrow, and it is very damp; 
don’t you think you ought to go in?” 
‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ quite time ’’—then, 
with one of those expressions of humor 
not frequent on his face or in his voice, 
said to me, softly: ‘‘ We will take an- 
other turn to vindicate our indepen- 
dence;” and we did. Then Mrs. Glad- 
stone had her way, and we walked back 
to the house. 

If I hesitate to speak of Mrs. Glad- 
stone, it is because I still have an old- 
fashioned dislike to the needless or casual 
mention in print of the names of women 
who do not take part in public life. But 
I felt it to be impossible to leave the wife 
wholly out of these reminiscences of the 
husband. Lord Rosebery, in his eulogy 
in the House of Lords on Mr. Gladstone, 
said: *‘ The most melancholy feature of 
Mr. Gladstone’s end was the solitary and 
pathetic figure which for sixty years had 
shared all his sorrows and all his joys, 
shared his triumphs and cheered him in 
his defeats, and who by her vigilance had 
sustained and prolonged his life. The 
occasion ought not to pass without letting 
Mrs. Gladstone know that she is in our 
thoughts.” 

It is probably true that Mr. Gladstone 
had made it a condition with reference to 
his burial in Westminster Abbey or else- 
where that his wife should lie by his side. 
Certainly her memory will entwine itself 
with his. Nothing can be truly written 
about his private life if she be wholly 
forgotten. And, quite independently of 
her relations to him and her life-long de- 
votion to him, Mrs. Gladstone has high 
qualities and a noble womanly character 
which entitle her to a great place among 
the women of her time. 

In a bric-A-brac shop in Paris I once 
found a collection of large brass dishes, 
with portraits of celebrities in repoussé— 
Charlemagne (possibly not authentic), 
Francis I., Napoleon, and various others 
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among the illustrious dead. The only 
two portraits of living men were those of 
Prince Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone, both 
rather good. The latter I bought and sent 
to Mrs. Gladstone, telling her that in this 
peculiar gallery the Englishman and Ger- 
man were thus paired off by themselves. 
It pleased her that it should be so. As the 
great Englishman and greater German 
were never supposed to like each other, 
there was an interest in seeing them thus 
bracketed, as it were—the two serving as 
pendants, each to the other, in a kind of 
neutral art-gallery. On this Mrs. Glad- 
stone made no remark; she was content 
with the tribute to her husband, and re- 
ferred to it sometimes afterward in a way 
which showed how she valued anything re- 
lated tohim. I don’t suppose the dish was 
rare, but it was rare in England, although 
made in Germany and sold in Paris. 

Over women Mr. Gladstone always had 
an extraordinary influence. I speak of 
his later years, long past the period when 
his relations with women could give rise 
to comment, if they ever did. This influ- 
ence he appeared to exert unconsciously 
—not as if he cared to, or made the least 
effort to bring them under his sway. 
The tremendous personality of the man 
was quite enough to impress them; 
these delicate beings seemed to feel them- 
selves in the presence of a great natural 
force—it might be Niagara, or it might 
be Vesuvius, or some other—in any case, 
it was a force not to be resisted. Among 
many instances I select one. 

There was in London an American 
lady of high social position and much 
charm, both of appearance and character, 
who, like some other Americans in Lon- 
don, was of strong Tory sympathies. It 
was during that period after the first 
home-rule bill when Mr. Gladstone un- 
derwent a social eclipse—when great 
ladies closed their. doors in his face, 
when he was seldom asked to dine or for 
the evening, and when language was 
used about him seldom applied before or 
since to any man of his eminence in pub- 
lic life. This American lady was one of 
those who took extreme views of his po- 
litical conduct, and could scarce mention 
his name without a disparaging epithet. 

She asked me one afternoon if I would 
dine with her the next evening. I said 
I should be delighted. ‘‘ But do you 


mind meeting Mr. Gladstone?” queried 
she. I answered that I did not mind 
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meeting anybody, and that there. was no- 
body whom I better liked meeting than 
Mr. Gladstone. _‘‘ But,” I went on, ‘‘ how 
happens it that you, of all women, are 
having Mr. Gladstone? You have al- 
ways disliked him, and I have known 
you refuse to meet him.” She laughed 
pleasantly. ‘* Oh, since I saw you last I 
have been staying at ——,” she named 
the house of one of Mr. Gladstone’s lieu- 
tenants, ‘‘and I am completely fascinated 
by him.” She added, after a second, ‘‘ I 
do not admit that I ever said anything 
against him.” 

I went to the dinner next evening— 
a dinner of some sixteen persons. Mr. 
Gladstone sat next his hostess, though 
he did not take her in to dinner. I found 
myself opposite to him. He began early 
to discuss, of all subjects in the world, 
international copyright, just then before 
Congress. He asked me many questions 
about the bill and its probable fate, and 
the state of American public opinion, 
and finally went off into technical mat- 
ters of a rather abstruse kind. This last- 
ed during a great part of dinner, and he 
said little to his hostess, who, for her 
part, said little to her partner, but listen- 
ed to Mr. Gladstone. When we rejoined 
the ladies in the drawing-room she said, 


‘*Did you ever know Mr. Gladstone so 
charming as he was all through dinner, 


or his talk so delightful?” She knew 
about as much of international copyright 
as she did of differential calculus, and 
cared as much. But she was in a mood 
to find her new hero delightful had he 
discoursed to her in Greek. 

I always thought it one secret of Mr. 
Gladstone’s power that he chose his sub- 
jects to please himself. Lesser men, if 
they have tact, strive to talk on matters 
which they suppose likely to be interest- 
ing to their listeners. Not so Mr. Glad- 
stone. Often as I have heard him talk, 
seldom did he adapt himself to his au- 
dience. The audience had to adapt them- 
selves to him, and did. It was an exten- 
sion of the method which he employed in 
the House of Commons, and alone, or al- 
most alone, among great members of Par- 
liament, practised with success. There is 
not anywhere else on earth a body so 
jealous of its own prerogatives as the 
House of Commons, nor one which in- 
sists so strenuously that each member 
shall conform to the general standard, 
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whether of oratory, or manner of conduct- 
ing business, or whatever rule or custom 
there may be which the House establishes 
for itself. But Mr. Gladstone was his 
own standard. He created his own at- 
mosphere, lifted the House to a higher 
level, and spoke with a voice of authority 
to which they yielded. In private life 
his methods varied, but they seldom va- 
ried in this particular. He did not 
catch the note, he gave it; and the rest 
danced, if they could, to the tune which 
he called. 

While at Brechin Castle, Mr. Gladstone 
played two or three rubbers of whist each 
evening. I played against him the first 
evening, when Lady Dalhousie was his 
partner, and the second evening with him. 
The same trait was evident whether you 
were partner or adversary. He played 
his own hand with very little regard to 
his partner’s. Whist was not a game he 
cared much for or played often, but when 
he played it he gave his whole mind to 
the game, as to anything else which he 
undertook. His play was anything but 
orthodox. Of rules he took little heed, 
and he did things which would have scan- 
dalized Cavendish or Clay. It was evi- 
dent that he thought out his whist as he 
went along; constructed, or reconstruct- 
ed, the science of the game for himself; 
never led a card without a clear reason in 
his own mind for leading it; never forgot 
a card; took no chances; trumped al] 
doubtful tricks, whether himself strong or 
weak in trumps, and almost never led a 
trump till late in the hand. He never 
found fault with his partner. Such mat- 
ters as signalling for trumps, or echoing, 
or other conventional language of the 
game he ignored. If he had played long 
enough, he might have invented them 
over again for himself, as Pascal did the 
axioms and propositions of Euclid. 

All through his game was an interest- 
ing study; an expression of his intellect 
and of character. It was always so with 
him. He could do nothing in a common- 
place way. His flexibility of mind showed 
itself in this as in other things. He could 
lead from a short suit or from a long suit, 
according to circumstances, just as he had 
first opposed and then advocated nearly 
every cause in public life with which his 
name is connected. And each time he 
had persuaded himself that the short or 
long suit was the only one to play. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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S her engagement had happened in the 
A country, Serena had been unusually sue- 
cessful in keeping it secret; and so, when she 
went to Mrs. Middleton's dinner, she found her 
shadow appointed to take her down. This de- 
lighted Serena; for to be really engaged to a 
person and yet appear only to flirt with him is 
complicated, and so was her nature. As for 
her shadow, he was unreasoningly happy. 

“Now,” said Serena, turning to him when 
the first polite remarks were over with her 
right-hand neighbor, “ you see the advantages 
of not announcing one’s engagement from the 
house-tops. You never would have been al- 
lowed to sit beside me if Mrs. Middleton had 
known.” 

“It’s an idiotic eustom, when 
knows I’d rather be next you.” 

‘That’s the reason they feel it their duty 
to foil yon; and then, perhaps, it’s a little out 
of consideration for me.” 

“Do you mean—” began her shadow, but 
Serena became suddenly absorbed in conver- 
sation with her other neighbor, and he had 
to content himself with his own conelusions. 
When at Jast she turned to him again her mind 
was on other things. 

“Did you know,” she asked, “ that there’s 
to be a surprise dance after dinner? It’s Mrs. 


every body 


“TI THINK ONE OUGHT TO BE ALLOWED A LITTLE 


MILDRED 
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RULE. 
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Middleton’s 
you glad ?” 
“ Awfully !” 
“That shows what 
have over your 


birthday, or something. Aren't 


wonderful control you 
features; would never 
have guessed it. Would you mind giving me 
Oh! why did you spill it? Now 
we shall have to quarrel.” 

Her shadow, having 
again: 

“What did you mean 

* Probably nothing, but I don’t remember. 
Do you want to quarrel with me so soon ?” 

“No; I simply want to know what you 
meant.” 

Serena little sigh of resignation 
and leaned back in her chair with her hands 
folded in her lap. 

“ Well, I suppose I meant they might think 
that being always engaged to one person could 
grow monotonous.” 

‘It’s the usual arrangement.” 

“know, but I’ve often wondered that there 
has been no modern improvement made in 
it.” 

“Tt would have to be so extremely modern.” 

“T don’t know. Now, for instance,” Serena 
pursned, rearranging her wineglasses with 
great intentness, “I’m very fond of you.” 


one 
some salt ? 


bided his time, began 


gave a 
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“Then your manners are almost as deceitful 
as my features, aren’t they ?” 

Serena’s lips curved in an unwilling smile. 
“Of course I like you, only I think one ought 
to be allowed a little vacation—say Sundays 
off, or an evening now and then. One would 
return to it with so much more zest.” 

“ When you had those, you’d probably strike 
for an eight-hour law,” her shadow prophesied, 
gloomily. 

“You don’t take it seriously,” Serena ob- 
jected. “If you would only consider it imper- 
sonally, you’d see at once how reasonable it 
was. The more I think of it, the more it ap- 
peals to me.” 

“Then for goodness’ sake don’t think !” 

Serena gazed at him with mild reproachfal- 
hess. 

“Thave to think; and it seems to me that 
the only way to prove a thing is to try it.” 
Her shadow saw his impending doom, but 
from long experience he knew the uselessness 
of straggling against it. “ So, to-night,” Se- 
rena continued, cheerfully, “ I shall take a holi- 
day.” 

“You mean that for this evening yon cease 
to be engaged to me?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“And you intend to act as if you were per- 
fectly free?” he asked, tortured by the mem- 
ories of past sufferings, and a desire to know 
the worst. 

“T shall be, for this evening.” 

“Serena,” he besought her,“ don’t do it! I 
know you won't like it, and it will drive me 
mid.” 

*T am doing it as a scientific experiment,” 
Serena explained, severely. “Just think how 
many more people would become engaged if 
they were sure of a little relief now and then. 
As auntie says, ‘It’s my duty.” How strange 
it is that one’s duty is so seldom agreeable to 
other people!” Serena shook her head sadly 
over the perversity of things. 

At the dance which followed the dinner she 
seemed bent upon enjoying her freedom to the 
full, and perhaps, at first, the evident fact of 
her shadow’s not enjoying it as much as she 
did gave a wicked edge to her pleasure. If, as 
the evening wore on, she found the delights 
of liberty were not quite all her memory had 
painted them, she managed not to show it, 
but flirted on with rather more abandon than 
would be commendable even in a disengaged 
girl. 

Her shadow soon disappeared, unable, ap- 
parently, to support the agonies of watching 
her, and Serena began uneasily to acknowledge 
to herself a growing inability to listen to what 
her partners were saying, with an irresistible 
turning of her eyes towards the door as if 
watching for some one. To stifle the whis- 
pers of a more than usually guilty conscience, 
and to suppress these extraordinary symptoms, 
she plunged deeper into reckless flirtation, 
and even allowed herself to be lured te a se- 
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eluded corner on the landing of the hall 
stairs, 

She was listening there to a number of re- 
markably foolish nothings, and trying not to 
think of other things, when another dimly ont- 
lined couple seated themselves on the stairs be- 
low them. With a sudden intuition she knew 
the man to be her shadow, and all at once her 
eyes saw clearly in spite of the dusk. The youth 
beside her babbled on, quite unaware of her 
lack of interest, while Serena sat with her gaze 
and mind fastened on the unconscious couple 
before her. They laughed gayly, and then 
seemed to dispute about something; at last 
the girl took one of the flowers from her gown 
and leaned forward to put it in the man’s 
coat. 

Serena, to the surprise of her unsuspecting 
partner, suddenly rose white and straight in 
the dimness, and with a murmured “I beg 
your pardon,” she stepped like a dividing fate 
between the two, who started apart to let her 
pass. Her escort followed bewildered, asking 
anxiously if she were ill. 

Serena turned savagely on him. ‘No, I’m 
not ill, thank you,” she said, “but one can’t 
stay on the stairs forever, you know,” and 
then she danced away with a new partner, 
leaving him to wonder how he had offended 
her. 

It was at the very end of the dance that Se- 
rena’s shadow suddenly reappeared, aud before 
she knew what had happened she found her- 
self being waltzed off into the hall. After de- 
positing her in a corner he sank beside her, 
asking, “Do you find it as delightful as you 
expected it to be?” 

Serena looked severely through him to the 
wall beyond. “I suppose I was foolish,” she 
said, coldly, “ but Inever expected yu _ to out- 
rage the conventions so openly.” 

* Really I didn’t propose it, you know. Still, 
as long as you had decided on it, there was 
nothing left for me but to obey. But did you 
find it successful ?” 

“Yes, though not exactly in the way I had 
supposed it would be,” she said, dreamily. 

Her shadow dropped his scoffing manner. 
“Did you find that you missed mea little? J 
almost died of it.” 

Serena turned on him in measureless scorn. 
“You were truly inconsolable. The success 
of my experiment was beyond my hopes in 
showing me how without conscience you are. 
I should never have supposed you would trifle 
with a girl in that way when you were already 
engaged.” 

Her shadow drev a long breath of sur- 
prise. “But I wasn’t engaged—for the even- 
ing.” : 

“Why not ?” inquired Serena, severely. 

“You arranged it yourself, that we should 
take a holiday; and if I don’t object to the 
way you behaved, I don’t really see why you 
should trample on my innocent amusements.” 
“The way in which I behaved,” Serena re- 
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plied, loftily, “has nothing whatever todo with 
the matter. J was not engaged.” 

“Then neither was I.” 

Serena looked at him, her eyes wide open 
in surprised contempt. “ I never said anything 
about your not being engaged.” 





THE AUTHOR AND THE TRAIN-BOY. 

THE distinguished author was travelling, 
with all the dignity of his three names and 
great reputation, from New York to Boston. 
It was a hot day, and the train-boy, with his 
stores of fresh broken mixed candies, his news- 
papers and periodicals, and all the latest nov- 
els, feeling that something should be done to 
mitigate the sufferings of the sixteen or twen- 
ty soul> in the parlor-car, was unusually at- 
tentive. He distributed several boxes of chew- 
ing-guim, copies of the funny papers, bottles 
of lavender salts, and boxes of marshmallows 
over the laps of the wayfarers with great pro- 
fusion. This every one except the distin- 
guished author permitted withont protest. 
The latter, however, showed signs of be- 
ing resentful, in so marked and irritating a 
fashion, too, that the boy became even more 
anxious to secure him asacustomer. So when 
he came through the cars shouting, “ All the 
latest novels—all the latest novels— Peter Stir- 
ling, Anthony Hope’s latest; Soldiers of For- 
tune, The Red Badge of Have a novel, sir?” 
he decided to make a special effort to win the 
patronage of the distinguished author, and so 
he stopped at his side. 

“ Peter Stirling,’ he said, handing out a 
copy of that fortunate vélume. 

“Read it!” ejaculated the distinguished au- 
thor, shortly, turning away and gazing out of 
the window. 

“ Phroso—” the boy began again, dexterous- 
ly slipping a copy thereof out of the tower of 
literature in his hands, 

“Read it!” snapped the distinguished au- 
thor, with a proud, disdainful gesture. 
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“ But surely you said you were going to take 


a night off.” 


“Oh ves, but that’s entirely different. Jmay 


sometimes cease to be engaged to you, but I 
thought of course it was understood that you 
were always engaged to me.” 





“ Desert Drama, by Conan Doyle, just out —” 
continued the boy. 

“Read it!” retorted the distinguished au- 
thor, for the third time. 

And then the train-boy, in despair, handed 
out the latest work of the distinguished author 
himself. 

“ The Pink Brigadier of Fortune, by War- 
rington Peters Renshaw ?” said the train-boy. 

“Wrote it!” said the distinguished author, 
seeing his chance. 

The train-boy, like the worm, turned. Fix- 
ing his eye firmly upon the distinguished au- 
thor’s face, and with bis lip curling with con- 
temptuous indignation, he cried, 

“ Aw—don’t get gay!” 


TO THE EDITOR OF ANY COMIC PAPER. 
Curious the work you do, 
Always reading fun and chaff, 
Pun and parody. Do you 
Ever laugh ? 


Always iokes—more old than new; 
Always puns—so very vile! 
What a funny life! Do you 
Sometimes smile ? 


Are you not made mournful through 
Such an effort to supply 
Jokes to other folks? Don’t you 
Often sigh? 


Do you find the wit you woo 
In the daytime haunts your sleep? 
If you dream of it, don’t vou 
Daily weep? 
H. Dewey Browne. 
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THE MAN WHO STUTTERED 

“You all know Dick Timmins,” observed 
the Major. “And you're all aware that he 
stntters—a little. Dick, by-the-way, recent- 
ly quarrelled with his friend Jack Hunter, 
who also stutters—slightly. Somebody asked 
Dick if the rupture was serious. ‘W-w-we’re 
not on s-s-s-stuttering terms,’ says Dick, 
hanghtily. They say the trouble arose 
through Dick trying to tell Jack a funny 
story. He stuttered away at it for five min- 
utes, and couldn’t make a start; when Jack 
said that he was reminded of a funny story, 
and sailed in, and also wrestled five minuntes, 
but couldn’t make a start either. Then Dick 
tried again; next Jack made another effort. 
This lasted a half-hour or so, when they final- 
ly discovered that each was trying to tell the 
sume story, and this proved to be the rift in 
the lute 

“Bot ai I started to tell was of a little 
adver I myself had with Dick last spring. 
Met on the street, and he asked me to go 
up > Iearian Building with him to sample 
a aordinary brand of cigar with a friend 

ad an office there. Dick was somewhat 

dover the prospect, and stuttered rather 
m than usual, but as near as I could make 
out his friend was a returned Cuban consul 
who had just got in with several hundred 
boxes of the Cuban Captain-General’s private 
stock of cigars. I was easily persuaded, and 
we walked over to the Icarian and stepped 
into the elevator. 

“Of course I had no idea as to the part of 
the building oceupied by the ex-consul, but I 
understood Dick must know. The elevator- 
man threw the lever over with a snap, saying, 
with another snap, ‘ What floor, sir? The two 
snaps excited Dick. ‘ T-t-the t-t-t-t-th-th— 
he began. We shot by the third, fourth, and 
fifth. ‘T-t-the t-t-t-th-th-th—’ went on Dick. 
The elevator-man looked at him inquiringly. 
We tore along by the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth. ‘I say the t-t-t-t-t-th-th—’ cried Dick, 
furiously. The man looked at him calmly. 
We passed the eleventh and twelfth floors. 
*Yon ch-ch-ch-chump!’ howled Dick; ‘ t-the 
t-t-t-t-t-th-th-th—’ We boomed along through 
the teens and shot by the twentieth. The man 
stood with his hand on the lever, gazing at 
Dick like a stone image. ‘ C-c-c-confound it, 
I-I-I-I-I say you're a fool! sputtered Dick, his 
face as red as a lobster. ‘ L-1-l-l-let us off at 
the t-t-t-t-th-th-th-th—’ The twenty - fifth, 
twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh faded away. 
The man stood calm as fate. Dick was boil- 
ing. ‘Y-you numskull! Y-yon idiot! he 
shouted. ‘ We-we-we-we-we-we w-want the 
t-t-t-t-th-th-th-th—’ The man gazed. Dick 
sprang forward and forced over the man’s arm, 
lever and all. The car stopped with a jerk. 
‘The t-t-t-th-th-thirtieth, yon leatherhead ! 
gurgled Dick. ‘T-that’s what I said at 
f-f-first! T-t-try to carry a p-p-p-p-p-p-Pp-P-Pp- 
passenger by, will yeu!’ 


“And we stepped ont, wlrile the car went on, 

“* Your friend is here on the thirtieth, eh ? 
I said. 

“*N-n-n-no! roared Dick. ‘ He’s on the 
t-t-t-t-th-third. We'll w-w-walk down. I 
d-d-d-dowt want t-t-t-that s-s-s-scoundrel in 
the car to t-t-think I can’t t-t-t-t-t-t-t-talk ! 

“So walk down we did, fifty-four short 
flights, twenty - seven times around the ele- 
vator shaft. Then we found that the Cap- 
tain-General’s private stock was a false alarm. 
The ex - consul was smoking a pipe, and the 
first thing he did was to knock ont the ashes 
and ask Dick if he had any smoking-tobacco 
about him.” 


KILLING TIME 


Tue air was full of shouts and cries, 

Of shrill “ Ha-ha’s,” and * Ho’s,” and “ Hi’s,” 
And every kind of whistle, 

And the sky was dark with flying things— 

Golf-sticks, balls, engagement-rings, 

Novels, rackets, and _ billiard-cues, 

Cameras, fishing-rods, and shoes, 
And every sort of missile. 


The ground was black with a seething mass 


Of people of every kind and class— 
Matrons, men, and misses, 

Ladies and gentlemen, old and new, 

Lads and lasses, and children too, 

Elderly men with elderly wives— 

Hustling and bustling for their lives. 
“T wonder what all this is?” 


Said I. “I fear that it may be 
Another case for the §. P. C. 
Twill bear investigation.” 
I dropped my book and joined the race, 
And struggling into the foremost place, 
Behold, the object of the chase 
Was an aged man with wrinkled face! 
I was filled with indignation, 


His frame was bent and his knees aknock, 
His head was bald but for one lock, 
And I cried gggh anger thrilling, 
“This ty mr stop; ‘tis a disgrace 
An ag&@ gentleman to chase.” 
Then everybody laughed in my face. 
“This,” they cried, ‘is a different case ; 
It's only ‘Time’ we’re killing.” 
Then it was I observed two things 
That grew from his shoulders—two big wings! 
And I joinéd in the people’s laughter. 
Tho’ killing is often out of place, 
A circumstance may alter a case. 
So I took my pad and pencil-case, 
And for want of a missile, in its pl 
I tossed these verses after. 
Oniv 
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MR. BUSH’S CIRCUS. 

DuninG one of the reminiscential interludes 
indulged in by Mr. Milo Bush, he told of an al- 
leged visit of a circus to the town some years 
before. The instructive tale ran as follows: 

“Tt was Starbuck’s Allied Tentatorial Ag- 
gravation, a Gigantic, Awe-producing Specta- 
cle of Wonders from the Slimy Deep, the Hige- 
ous Jungle, the Bone-strewn Desert, and the 
Roaring Caverns of the upper air, whence blow 
the Seven Vampire Winds of heaven seeking 
whom they may destroy. Them was the 
words of the bills. One ticket admits to all 
this grand tantological presentation of upas- 
like monsters snatched from yearth’s remotest 
corners and conveyed to your doors. 

“Well, when the doors opened, the whole 
town was on hand. We found some things not 
up te the bills—the unicorn had only one born 
—but we were not inclined to find fault. 
All » ould have gone well if Mayor Patty 
iad) © tried to ride the trick mule. Close per- 
sonal rd political friends tried to dissuade 
him but, no, he would ride that mule. The 
mu!» throwed him and cracked his head agin 
the centre pole. He was mad, and went out 
aid made complaint before Jedge Malgrave, 
having peeked through a hole in the tent and 
a seen that the zebra only had stripes on the 
side towards the augence. 

“Well, they brought Starbuck, the sole pro- 
prietor, before the jedge, and he was convict- 
ed and fined $500. Starbuck said he couldn’t 
pay, and they put him in the lockup. That 


settled the Allied Aggravation, and it went to 


pieces right in our midst. 

“ We called a public meeting to consider the 
situation. Lawyer Kingsley made a speech. 
‘Gentlemen,’ says he, ‘ we suddenly find a large 
number of artists, recently engaged in amoos- 
ing and instrueting the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, and likewise a number of monsters en- 
snared from the suspicious parts of the yearth, 
thrown upon our charity. Shall it be said that 
the people of this city allowed these artists and 
these monsters to suffer? Palsied be this hand 
and may this tongue, gents, cleave to the roof of 
this mouth, if such shall be the case! I move 
you, sir, that volunteers be called for to look 
after these deserving artists and monsters.’ 
The motion was carried. Joe Reynolds said he 
would take the hippopotamus. Jason Brack 
said he would board aun artist. It was decided 
to send the sacred cow to Elder Babbitt, of 
the First Baptist Church, since she was said to 
be a good milker, and would pay for her keep. 
It was arranged to board the fat lady and the 
other members of hersex at the hotel. Jim Reed 
said he would take the ostrich. His igee was 
to set her on two hundred hens’ eggs. Some- 
body said he would take the camel, and another 
man offered to board the ringmaster. I felt I 
ought to do something, so I riz up, and says I: 
‘Mr. Cheerman and feller-citizens,--I agree 
with the previous speakers that it behoofs us 
to do something for these unfortunates. We 
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must make these artists and these mousters 
feel that in our buzzums beats the warm chords 
of Christian charity. They are our brothers, Mr. 
Cheerman—that is, the artists are, and mebby 
some of the monsters. Now is the time to show 
what stuff we are made of. lor my part, Mr. 
Cheerman, I stand ready to take to my home 
and to tenderly care for the Egyptian mummy. 
He was no relative of mine,and I never seen 
him before, but if he shall ever want for prop- 
er care, then, gentlemen, palsied be both of 
these hands, and may this tongue know nanght 
in the future but the touch of higeous upas- 
like ice-water!’ I sot down amid deefening 
applause aud cries of ‘Three cheers for Old 
Man Charity! Blushing to the roots of my 
hair, I went out, shouldered the Egyptian 
party, which I took to be a king, and carried 
him home and stood him in the pantry. 

“Tt was exciting times in this town while 
we had that there circus on our hands. We 
got some good out of it, however; we sot the 
steam-piano up in the Methodist church, 
and doubled the congregation. Jim Reed 
complained that he couldn’t make the ostrich 
set, and that she’d picked off all his door- 
knobs and e’t ’em, and he wanted to exchange 
her for an artist; but we made him stick to 
his bargain. Hank Shoemaker said that the 
tattooed man which he had for his guest lean- 
ed agin the parlor wall-paper, and the design 
come out and struck into the paper; but we 
told him he must stand it. The lions and 
tigers kept breaking loose and running round 
town and scaring people and getting under 
folks’s houses. Some of the artists went to 
work. The ringmaster got a job as primary- 
school teacher, and the clown began working 
in an undertaking establishment. And all 
the time the king stood there in my pantry 
and never made the least trouble. When oth- 
ers complained abont their charges, I said to 
’em: ‘Do I kick about the king? Do I find 
fault? No, sir! Dooty, gentlemen; sacred 
dooty. Virtue is itsown reward.’ The preach- 
er, with the sacred cow giving sixteen quarts 
of milk per day, was the ouly other man that 
wasn’t finding fault about something. The 
contrast between the sacred cow, paying for 
her keep and eight quarts besides, and that os- 
trich, standing about pulling tenpenny nails 
out of the side of Jim’s barn with a loud 
squeak, was very painful, especially to Jim. 
The minister used to p’int out the difference 
between a sacred and a profane animal, though, 
strictly speaking, Jim was the profane animal, 
his remarks being scandalous every time he 
heard another nail squeak. 

“All the time the sole proprietor staid in 
jail, cheerful as the trick mule. Mostly the 
artists remained hopeful too, except the 
bearded lady, who became disgusted, and 
walked ont of town. He said no bearded lady 
with a true love for his art world submit to 
living on charity. 

“The monster that made the most trouble 
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was the elephant. He wandered all over town, 
and tramped down folks’s gardens, broke side- 
walks, and knocked over fences. He was 
worse than the giraffe, which used to reach in 
second-story window sand eat up the pillar- 
shams. Nobody would have the elephant, so 
we concluded to put him in the jail along with 
the sole proprietor. Some said there wasn’t 
room, and that one or the other of ’em would 
get mashed, but we thought we'd try it. So 
we opened the door and backed him in, I sort 
of wondering about the sole proprietor, but 
not daring to look. The elephant’s head 
wouldn’t go in, so we shut the lower half of 
the door, and left his head out the upper half, 
which it just filled, so he could look around at 
the bootiful scenery. Then we went off, I still 
with some misgivings about the sole proprie- 
tor, and saying to myself: ‘Is it well with thy 
brother?’ and, ‘Would you like to be in jail 
alone with your conscience and one large ele- 
phant ? But I hardened my heart, and went 
heme and shook hands again with the 
king. 

“The next morning the jail was gone. We 
seen something bobbing about off on the prai- 
rie about half a mile, and rid out. It was the 
jail being walked off by the elephant, who was 
swinging his trunk, chewing his cud, and gaz- 
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REVENGE 


ing at the elegant landscape aforesaid. I 
stooped down and looked under the edge of 
the building. My heart give a glad leap to 
see the legs of the sole proprietor meving as 
he walked along under the elephant. We 
jedged it was a good way to get rid of both of 
em, so went back. The craft disappeared be- 
low the horizon about noon. 

“That afternoon Mayor Patty called an- 
other public meeting. Addressing the assem- 
bled multitood, he said: ‘I think I voice the 
sentiments of the community when I say that 
we have had enough of this here cireus. We 
have now got rid of the two worst curses 
that unruly elephant and the sole proprietor. 
Peace to their tracks! I now, feller-citizens, 
havea most delicate matter to disclose to you,’ 
and the Mayor blushed like I do sometimes. 
‘Nothing less, gentlemen, than the marriage 
of the fat lady and your humble servant. We 
shall then gather up the cireus, and my wife 
and I shall go out with it hand in hand as sole 
proprietors. The sacred cow will remain with 
Elder Babbitt as his fee for performing the 
bootiful aud impressive ceremony here and 
now on this rosgum.’ 

“Which the elder done; and so we got rid 
of the circus at last.” 


HaypEen CarruTu 


ENOUGH. 


**T certainly shall not boycott French dresses just because France sympathizes with Spain.” 
“Norl. We Americans can get revenge enough by just murdering their old language.” 
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* Oh, doctor, mother’s took awful! I’ve ** Jist 
got a tandem here. so hurry up, and we'll 
git thar in no time.’ 
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“T hope, Constanee, that now we have Alas for human expectations! 
made up, nothing will ever come between 
us again.” 
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“ What was that,doc? I kinder thought * Waal, now, doctor, I'm sorry ye hurried so. I did have a terri- 
suthen tetched us.” ble misery a speil ago, but I'm all right now. Come in and rest.” 


FETCHING THE DOCTOR IN A HURRY—AN EPISODE OF THE RURAL DISTRICTS 





BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


N summer days the man with leisure to read 
desires a cooling breeze. In winter-time 
he seeks for something to quicken the blood 
in his veins which will make him warm. It is 
difficult, if, indeed, it is possible, to find in any 
of Mr. Janvier’s books a chapter which does 
not quicken the blood. It seems to a dispas- 
sionate reader that he “stiffens the sinews, 
summons up the blood,” without “ disguising 
fair nature with hard-favored rage.” Yet 
when he writes of the sea, without any of the 
affectation of the landlubber, and gives with 
his story a taste of the salt waves, one must 
admit that he is a good teller of tales for the 
summer-time as well as for the winter. 

In his last book, In the Sargasso Sea,' we 
have a tale of adventure through which in 
every line the breeze, and often a gale, is 
blowing, and in every line of which some- 
thing is happening. One might properly com- 
plain, indeed, that too much happens in Mr. 
Janvier’s pages. When a young man sets out 
for a certain destination it is not improper to 
have him receive one setback. Even if he is 
only thrown overboard in mid-ocean, with no 
visible means of support, it is enough. But 
when, in addition to this, we are asked to be- 
lieve that he is picked up with a broken head 
by a passing steamer, which in its turn suffers 
a disaster which requires the hero to become 
the only living person on board, and forces the 
steamer itself into an impossible position— 
something like that of a disorderlystelegraph- 
pole floating upright in a fathomless sea—the 
reader is apt to protest. 

Yet if the impossible ended here one might 
be content. Unfortunately Mr. Janvier goes 
on until his ship floats into the Sargasso 
Sea, which, we believe, is the ultimate resting- 
place of all abandoned vessels which are still 
afloat. Here is a horrid scene of murder, and a 
vivid scene of the possible, if not the prob- 
able. But the reader must revolt at Mr. Jan- 
vier’s description of what his hero reads in the 
log of the lamented Wasp—a little sloop-of- 
war that did good work in the war of 1812 
against our cousins across the sea, and then, 
in 1814, disappeared. Mr. Janvier’s hero finds 
the Wasp in the Sargasso Sea, along with the 
City of Boston and a number of other wrecks 
of various degrees of interest, and he quotes 
from her log as follows: 


9.20, 4.m.—Engaged the enemy with our starboard 
battery, bulling him severely. 

9.24.- -Our foremast by the board. 

9.28.—The enemy ’s broadside in 
Great havoc. 


our stern. 


1 In the Sargasso Sea, A Novel. By Tuomas A. Jan- 
vier. Post Sv. Cloth, $1 25. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 


9.85.—The wreck of the foremast cleared, giv- 

ing us steerage way. 

9.40.—Our hulling fire telling. 
tery fire slacking. 
galling. 

9.45.—The enemy badly hulled. More than half 
of our crew now killed or disabled. 

9.52.—Our mainmast by the board, and our miz- 
ze badly wounded, Action again very severe. Few 
of our men left, 

9.56.—Captain Blakeley killed and brought be- 
low. 

10.01.—Our 
slacking again. 

10.15.—The enemy sinking. 
him. Most of our men are dead. 
are badly hurt. 


The fact that Mr. Janvier’s hero finds the 
log-book “ mouldy ” is more or less convincing 
proof that the story is true, but when a reader 
is asked to believe that the commander of an 
American war-ship in action deserts his place 
on deck, or on the bridge, or in the rigging, 
every five or seven minutes to write up what 
he has seen in the interval, it is asking entirely 
toomuch. This is a false note in Mr. Janvier’s 
story, and it jars somewhat on a sensitive 
reader, although it is quite possible that, as 
truth is stranger than fiction, the author has 
authority for his transcript. A hundred years 
ago this might have passed unnoticed, but to- 
day, when one does not willingly suspect the 
commander of a war-ship of being a yellow- 
newspaper reporter, the seeming lapse from 
realism must be noted. 

The vigor of the story as a whole, how- 
ever, and its unrelenting movement from first 
to last, are such that even the caviller will 
long remember “In the Sargasso Sea” as a 
book that has strongly appealed to his sense 
of what is worth while. 


The enemy's bat- 
His musketry fire very hot and 


mizzen down. The enemy’s fire 


We cannot help 
All of us living 


ANOTHER story with a grateful flavor of the 
salt waves is Miss Varina Anne Jefferson- 
Davis’s pew venture in fiction, A Romance of 
Summer Seas.” The turbulent emotions aroused 
by the gales and hurricanes of Mr. Janvier’s 
tale of adventure are lacking in Miss Davis’s 


book. Not that there is not a deal of trouble 
for the actors in the latter, for they have much, 
and, as usual, those who deserve it least have 
the most of it. But Mr. Janvier discusses the 
robust adventures of the man who encounters 
death in its most unpleasant aspects, either in 
the form of drowning, starvation, or indiges- 
tion, while Miss Davis discusses the no less 
important, but much less rugged, phases of 
social complication. These involve the possi- 

2AR of Si Seas. A Novel. By Varina 


ANNE JEFFERSON-Davis. Post 8vo, Cloth, $125. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
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bility of moral shipwreck, rather than of the 
sort of marine disaster which leaves the hero 
with a clear conscience and a poor prospect 
of living to enjoy it. 

In the special complications in which Miss 
Davis’s people find themselves involved, no 
one is to blame but themselves. The question 
of the proprieties in the matter of the chap- 
eronage of a young girl is one which has al- 
ready been accorded a definite and final an- 
swer by what is known as society. Thefe may 
be, indeed there doubtless are, thousands of 
persons who are outwardly conventional who 
secretly resent what they call the tyranny of 
convention, but they sooner or later find that 
this resentment results in a useless waste of 
nerve tissue. They must accept it sooner or 
later, whether they wish to or not, if they de- 
sire to retain whatever position socially they 
may have. As a matter of course, the young 
woman who actually needs a chaperon should 


be locked up and permitted to go nowhere 


with or without one» It is equally a matter of 
course that many who are chaperoned do not 
need to be; yet society decrees that chaperon- 
age is desirable and necessary, and those who 
flagrantly violate a social decree shortly find 
themselves in trouble. 

The hero and heroine of this romance vio- 
late one of these decrees by going to sea to- 
gether without the impediment of an elderly 
lady to look after the young woman, and they 
choose to do this upon a steamer bound on a 
long voyage and filled with a gathering of 
passengers who have very little to do, to while 


away their time, but to talk of each other, and 
the ship in which they embark is unusually 
well provided with busy bodies who prefer the 


dark to the brighter side of a picture. The 
troubles which are visited upon the whole 
ship’s company by the unconventional relation 
of the central figures are numerous, and quite 
in a line with what, had théy been able to rea- 
son @ priori, they might have expected. 

To this extent Miss Davis’s story is essen- 
tially true to life. Her characterization of the 
sharp-tongued old maid of Buddhistie tenden- 
cies is exceedingly clever. Her chivalrous 
Colonel Guthrie, who rarely does the right 
thing at the right time, one may deem too like 
the Western Cattle King of whom we read, and 
too little like the fortunate millionaire owner 
of ranches that we have seen. Guthrie is rather 
overdrawn, but one must confess that anatom- 
ically he is quite correct, since his heart, what- 
ever his mistakes of judgment, appears to be 
in the right place. 

The narrative runs along in sprightly fash- 
ion, and, in spite of a plot which is so slender 
that it seems more worthy of a short story 
than of a work of sustained fiction, is never 
wearisome, and often vastly entertaining. 

It is pleasant to record, too, a firmer touch in 
the author than is to be found in her earlier 
work. It is quite evident that Miss Davis had 
her story well in hand before she put her pen 


to paper, and it possesses the charm which in 
variably is imparted to a narrative which the 
author has enjoyed writing, and which is there- 
fore classed among the things which are spon- 
taneous. 


AND there is still another type of sea-book 
to be considered. This is the work not of u 
romancer, not of a writer of realistic fiction, 
but The Memories of a Rear-Admiral! It is 
the realest kind of realism because its author 
writes entirely of what he has seen, and not 
of that which he might have seen if it had 
happened. Rear-Admiral Franklin may not 
have, to a marked degree, the gift of story- 
telling, but he has the equally rare gift of the 
“old sea-dog,” as the individual is ealled, of 
talking interestingly to landlubbers. Sailors’ 
yarns appeal strongly to boys of all ages. Or- 
dinarily the sailor holds himself under very 
little restraint. Indeed, some sailor yarns are 
scarcely credible; but when the author has 
worked his way up from the midshipman’s 
mess to the admiral’s flag he gradually be- 
comes conservative, and one may properly ac- 
cept as true all that he tells. The author of 
“The Memories of a Rear-Admiral” has lived 
through a notably interesting period of his 
country’s progress. He has served in the 
Mexican war and in the civil war. He has 
not been found wanting in either, and he has 
now the gratification of witnessing, as few of 
his contemporaries have had, the ultimate 
glories of the American navy, and of feeling, 
no doubt, that he has himself contributed not 
a little to its present efficiency. 

In the days in which we live, to Americans 
the American navy and all that pertains to it 
is a topi@of absorbing interest. We have 
learned much latterly of life on a man-of-war, 
and the information which purveyors of the 
news have given may be considered reason- 
ably accurate—indeed, entirely so—if so be 
that we gather it from the pages of our more 
reputable journals. But the conditions pre- 
vailing aboard ship in the earlier days have 
been more or less a closed book to an age 
which never heard of Herman Melville, and 
which prefers Anthony Hope to Captain Mar- 
ryat. When Rear-Admiral Franklin talks of 
these early days of our navy, he is sure of his 
reader’s interest, and what he tells us of his 
cruises back in the forties is not only pleasant 
reading, but is likely in the end to prove of 
an educational value. The interested reader, 
getting, as he does here, a side light on the 
history of his own country, is apt to pursue 
the subject further, and to acquaint himself 
with the recorded facts in order that he may 
the more fully comprehend and appreciate the 
comments of the author. The history of 


3 Memories of a Rear-Admiral, Who has Served for 
More than Half a Century in the Navy of the United 
States. By S. R. Frankiex, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N 
(retired). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 00. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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the United States from 1861 to 1898 is fa- 
miliar to almost all. The events immediately 
preceding this period, one may assert with 
confidence, are somewhat hazily fixed in our 
minds. Rear-Admiral Franklin does much to 
remedy this by giving here and there an in- 
teresting reminiscence which impels the reader 
to look further into the episodes with which he 
deals. 

The bulk of the volume is given over to cas- 
ual comment upon the foreign countries Ad- 
iniral Franklin has visited and the incidents 
of his stay therein, on his various cruises, all 
of which is presented with a certain modest 
assuranee Which transforms a perusal of the 
book into a pleasant tour under the guidance 
of an attractive cicerone. 


From whatever point of view one may ap- 
proach the work of Mrs. Humphry Ward, one 
must admit its extraordinary power. The 
novel dealing with problems of life has been 
variously received. Some of them, in spite of 
a vast degree of popularity, are deservedly 
condemned by the discriminating reader, but 
in Mrs. Ward’s pictures of life it would seem 
improper to condemn the author for painting 
scenes which are undoubtedly trne, for the 
existence of which she is not responsible, and 
in the depicting of which she is unswervingly 
faithful. The great power of Balzac, one 
might say, lies in the delineation of life, sym- 
pathetically without sympathy with any one, 
but with all of the phases thereof, and Mrs. 
Ward has this power to an eminent degree. In 
Helbeck of Bannisdale* are bigoted Protestants, 
bigoted Romanists, and bigoted Rationalists, 
yet there is no single line in the book, ne sin- 
gle white space between the lines, that can be 
turned or twisted into a suggestion of parti- 
sauship. Mrs. Ward is not a pamphileteer. She 
is not writing tracts to prove certain conclu- 
sions. She considers only existing conditions, 
and her readers are left to draw their own con- 
clusions. “ Helbeck of Bannisdale” may have 
been designed as a brief, but if it is so the 
judge must decide for himself upon which 
side of a triangle the counsel stands. 

One might properly describe “ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale * asa reversion to the author's first 
and most notable period—that of “ Robert Els- 
mere.” Of this,as of “Elsmere,” Mr.Gladstone’s 
description of the latter is eminently adequate: 
“The strength of the book seems to lie in an 
extraordinary wealth of diction, never sepa- 
rated from thought; in a close and searching 
faculty of social observation ; in generous ap- 
preciation of what is morally good, impartial- 
ly exhibited in all directions.” 

It is, perhaps, not too rash a statement to 
make if one should say that Mrs. Ward is more 
couvineing when she deals with the individual 
than when she attempts to take note of society 

* Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humpuny Warp. 


12mo, Cloth, Two Volumes, $2. New York and Lon- 
don: The Macmillan Company. 


in its largest sense. The problems of the in- 
dividual are more suited to her analytical 
mind than the problems of an aggregation of 
individuals, and one would prefer to accept as 
true her estimate of the fagot to an accepta- 
tion of her conclusions as to the bundle of fag- 
ots. In short, Mrs. Ward is a novelist and 
not a sociologist, and it is good that she is so. 
Her work, considered in the light of a note on 
life, has a distinct value. Were she to be- 
come a preacher she might share the fate of 
the late Edward Bellamy, who lived to see 
some of his most cherished ideals weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 

A word must be said in conclusion of Mrs. 
Ward’s humor in “Helbeck of Bannisdale.” 
There is a rich vein ofit throughout. It crops 
up when it is least expected and at the most 
opportune of times, and in its application one 
is reminded of the words of a critic of one of 
her earlier volumes, who said that she pos- 
sesses “that indetinable and irresistible charm 
which the best writers among women have, 
and the best writers among men never have— 
or almost never.” It is the womanly touch 


here and there which keeps a sad, unhappy 
story from being morbid and depressing. 


Mr. ANTHONY Hore has done what every 
one of his friends and admirers feared he 
would do, and he has done it as they hoped he 
might if so be he had to do it. He has written 
a sequel to “The Prisover of Zenda,” and he 
has done it well. To discuss the merits of this 
favored romance, or its demerits, would be a 
futile and an ungrateful task. One does not 
object to a whiff of fresh air in midsummer be- 
cause it is only a whiff, nor does one object to 
a breeze which consoles because it is not “the 
hurricane of sixty-three” or “ the blizzard of 
eighty-eight.” One is more apt to be thankful 
for “favors received.” “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
must not, therefore, be discussed from the 
point of view of “how Dumas might have 
done it,” nor should one hazard an opinion of 
“what it might have been in Hugo’s hands.” It 
suffices to say that Dumas did not think of it, 
Hugo did not do it, but Authony Hope thought 
of and did it, and he is entitled to our grati- 
tude. “The Prisoner of Zenda” appeared at the 
right moment. The reading public was seek- 
ing health, and the reading public found it. 
There was romance and adventure in great 
plenty in “The Prisoner of Zenda.” There 
was life, there was action, and it came on a 
sudden from a man who had never been heard 
of before, and its effect was the effect of an ef- 
fective tonic. Men and women everywhere 
clamor for fresh air. They want it in their 
reading as well as in their lungs; and when 
they get it, they do not stop to ask if it comes 
from the sea, or from the mountains, or from 
the pines, or from an electric fan ; if they get it 
they are thankful. And ‘in “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” the reading public got it; and in a 
spirit of revolt against what one might cail 
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miasmatic literature, the reading public fled to 
it in great numbers. 

And then came the inevitable. Too many 
active agents in the success of the first book 
were left alive. Surely,even realism demand- 
ed more about them. Rudolf Rassendyll and 
Rupert of Hentzan, and Sapt, and Fritz von 
Tarlenheim were not likely to remain quiescent 
while the Princess Flavia lived. The most 
confirmed lever of the commonplace knew 
that something must happen if these people 
were allowed to linger, and so Mr. Hope had to 
write Rupert of Hentzau.® He has done so, and 
he has shown a remarkable regard for his re- 
sponsibility as a romancer. Queen Flavia is 
quite as beautiful as was Princess Flavia. 
There is no disloyalty in the present story to 
her. Rupert is the same admirable, dashing 
villain as in former days, but he properly 
dies. Sapt is unchanged. An unswervingly 
loyal subject, but too old to be killed wantonly, 
he is properly left by the author to die of old 
age, which he will surely do in time to prevent 
a sequel to the sequel. Fritz von Tarlenheim 
shows himself so lacking in truly heroic qual- 
ities in the present book, that he can never be 
the hero of another; and as for Rudolf Rassen- 
dyll, after nearly four hundred pages of heroic 
devotion, he is murdered for no reason at all 
save possibly that the author grew somewhat 
tired of a hero so superlatively perfect. Mr. 
Hope was not compelled by his art to have 
him murdered. Even an appreciation of the 
necessities of realism did not demand it, but 
with Rupert of Hentzau and Rudolf Rassendy]l 
dead, a sequel to the sequel becomes impos- 
sible. The spontaneity of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” is lacking in “ Rupert of Hentzau,” but 
one must admit an advance in art in the au- 
thor. The mere fact that in the present ro- 
mance he kills off every strong character he 
has created save one, who must die of old age, 
and one who, without a lover, is impotent for a 
literary tour de force, shows that Mr. Hope has 
the right idea in mind. 

Nevertheless, “Rupert of Hentzau” is a good 
tale, and will be read by the admirers of Zenda 
with relish, and the author's friends will con- 
gratulate him upon having so successfully 
slaughtered so many characters that might 
ultimately have lead him into the indiscretion 
of writing a third volume on the same subject. 





SomE clever person, whose name is deserved- 
ly forgotten, has said that this is an age of 
rewriting. There are a large number of un- 
pleasant creatures about who enjoy calling at- 
tention to disagreeable things they think they 
see. Because a clever young English versifier 
rewrites the “ Rubdiyaét” of Omar Khayyém 
with a remarkable appreciation of the value 
of Fitzgerald’s work, and because a talented 


5 Rupert of Hentzau. A Sequel to “ The Prisoner of 
Zenda.” By —ork’ Hors. Illustrated by CHanies 
Dana Gipson. 12mo, Cloth, $150. New York: Henry 
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American rhymer is doing once more, and not 
badly, what Tennyson did passably well in the 
past, these critical persons pretend to despair 
of the times, forgetting that one of the best 
indications of the existence of intellectual ac- 
tivity, not to say courage, to-day is the fact 
that we have writers who are not afraid to do 
again what has been done before. To do 
again what has been done before, if one does 
ill, has at least the advantage of precedent. To 
do well what has been done before involves 
contrast in which one or the other author 
must suffer. To do rather better than it has 
been done before some deed of the past, re- 
quires genius. 

It is hard to say to which of the last two Mr. 
Guy Wetmore Carry] belongs in his Fables fo, 
the Frivolous.6 To say that he is superior to 
sop in his conceptions would be foolish, be- 
cause sop supplies him with these. To say 
that he will supplant La Fontaine would be 
rash, because La Fontaine is already the ac- 
cepted fabulist of all our public libraries; but 
to say that he has reproduced the ancient fa- 
bles, in a guise which makes them peculiar]y 
his own, requires no more courage or convic- 
tion than we have at this writing. Mr. Carry] 
has not been unfaithful to his inspiration, 
whether he has derived it from sop or from 
La Fontaine. The fables, as he tells them, 
have much of their original force, and they 
are adorned by modern morals. A _ fable 
which has influenced a medieval people is of 
no especial use to those who are of to-day, and 
it has been Mr. Carryl’s purpose to bring his 
or Zsop’s or La Fontaine’s fables up to date. 

The main difficulty with “Fables for the 
Frivolous” is that they challenge too many 
people of the past. Mr. Carryl throws down 
his gauntlet to a large number of worthies. 
He contends not alone with sop and with 
La Fontaine, but his work evinces a desire to 
crack a lance with the lamented Edward Lear, 
beloved of the nursery and the library alike, 
and with W.S. Gilbert as well, whose “ Bab 
Ballads” and comic operas have made him pop- 
ular with thousands who do not know him 
personally. Yet Mr. Carry] does not come out 
of the tourney badly. His nonsense is in many 
instances worthy of Lear, and it cannot be 
doubted that if he ever sees them, Mr. Gilbert 
will envy him his tripping measures and his 
miraculous rhymes. 

As for Zsop and La Fontaine, one can only 
regret that these talented gentlemen could not 
have lived long enough to see the modern 
point of view. They would both have appre- 
ciated it as it is presented in Mr. Carryl’s 
work, Furthermore, they would have appre- 
ciated Mr. Newell’s pictures, of which it need 
only be said that they are characteristic of the 
man who made them. 

6 Fables for the Frivolous. (With Apologies to La 
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LANE’S 





T is rarely indeed that the appearance of a 
| school-book can be regarded as a literary or 
even a scientific event; but here is one which 
has aclaim to notice in both aspects. The lan- 
cuage of every great literature has been stud- 
ied by the last three generations of scholars 
with a zéal and minuteness unknown to earlier 
ages; and the historical importance of Latin, 
its indomitable life persisting in many modern 





forms, and the rigid accidence and syntax of 


its classic period have made its grammar a sort 
of standard for all, and have attracted a vast 
amount of learning and industry to its exposi- 
tion. Perhaps no branch of traditional school- 
ing has seemed to be more nearly finished in 
its instruction-books and methods than this. 
sut let him who is most familiar with the Latin 
grammars in common use, and who best appre- 
ciates their excellence, compare them with the 
posthumous work which embodies the life-long 
labors of Professor Lane, and he will be sur- 
prised to find how much remained to be done, 
and what improvements in the digesting and 
presentation of this body of knowledge the un- 
tiring industry of one original and richly fur- 
nished mind has accomplished. 

In a modest preface, Professor Morris H. Mor- 
gan, of Harvard University, to whom Dr. Lane 
bequeathed the duty and privilege of editing 
his nearly finished book, explains exactly what 
his own contributions have been, and those of 
other pupils of the dead master. They are im- 
portant and valuable, all the more that they 
exhibit the most painstaking and faithful ef- 
fort to make the work precisely what the author 
planned. The editor has striven to remove 
every defect which could suggest the want of 
a last touch from the hand th: it had so nearly 
perfected the whole, but has introduced no new 
personal note, no sentence that is not conceived 
and expressed in the spirit of the context. It 
is a touching tribute to the great scholar who 
has passed away that his name alone appears 
upon the title-page ; and while acknowledging 
gratefully the pious service to his fame aud to 
the cause of learning which the editor and his 
helpers have so well rendered, we may accept 
the completed work as the author’s own achieve- 
ment. Hundreds—his pupils and friends —will 
thus welcome it as his worthy monument, while 
anew and countless generation of students will 
profit through it by his remarkable powers as 
a teacher. 

The most impressive characteristic of this 
Grammar is the elaboration of every part. I 
do not know a school-book in any language 
which gives evidence of so much labor and 
thought. Most of it has been kept for many 
years in manuscript, subject to revision, often 
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to repeated reconstruction ; has then been pri- 
vately printed, minutely criticised in consulta- 
tion with other scholars and practical teachers, 


and again rewritten. Indeed, more than half 


the book has undergone this process three times. 


The result is a degree of finish in form and of 


accuracy in detail not easy to parallel. <A vast 


amount of intelligent effort has been given of 


late years to the making of instruction-books ir 
every branch of learning, but the product, as a 
whole, leaves much to be desired. Had the minds 
engaged in it worked together on a systematic 


plan, most of the defects now complained of 


might have been eliminated. But such a com- 
bination is not only impracticable with a free 
press, but is undesirable, since it would sacri- 
fice individuality and originality in authorship. 
Yet if remains true that where writers of emi- 
nent competence have undertaken to write in- 
troductions to scientific and literary studies 
they have commouly turned out jeb- work, 
with more or less of a commercial aim, or else 
have given undue prominence, each to his own 
special inquiry, discovery, or thought, to the 
injury of the whole as a comprehensive work- 
ing book. That an acknowledged master in 
scholarship should devote half of a long life to 
the perfection of such an instrument of educa- 
tion is a service to the cause of learning for 
which there are few precedents, 

A minute examination of the book brings to 
light in every page new proofs of its excellence. 
The combination of condensation with clear- 
ness in its formal expression of principles will 
delight every critical mind. No law of the 
language is neglected, no exception forgotten ; 
ample and apt illustrations are given, each 
bearing its own instructive lesson; yet the 
whole is brought within a smaller compass 
than many another grammar which attempts 
no such completeness. The brief passages by 
which every rule and usage is illustrated are 
selected from a wide range of reading, from the 
entire body, indeed, of classical Latin litera- 
ture, and given precisely as they stand on the 
pages of the authors. This conscientious ac- 
curacy of citation deserves especial notice, 
since most other grammarians have neg- 
lected it. The English versions annexed to 
all these passages are a characteristic feature, 
showing as they do why Professor Lane was 
regarded as the most perfect of translators, 
the tact, point, and grace with which he selects 
the exact equivalent of his text, in its appeal 
to the reader’s mind, being unsurpassed. Stu- 
dents who have mastered all the intricacies of 
the syntax, aud are as familiar with Latin as 
with their mother-tongue, will still find in- 
struction and entertainment in this storehouse 
of happy translations. 

The quantity of Latin vowels in pronuncia- 
tion, as distinguished from the metrical quan- 
tity of syllables, has attracted much attention 
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in recent years ; stimulated as much by the de- 
sire to realize the spoken language as by the im- 
portance of quantity in philology. Certain Ger- 
man scholars have solved many problems in this 
department by their researches in comparative 
grammar, while others have collected the di- 
rect testimonies of early Latin rhetoricians 
and grammarians, and the evidences from an- 
cient Greek transcriptions and Latin monu- 
ments; and some independent treatises have 
appeared, each of which aims to cover the sub- 
ject. But with general agreement in the re- 
sults, there have been many differences in de- 
tails, the inferences drawn from analogy often 
failing to be confirmed, and at times being 
contradicted by other evidences. No one has 
ever examined all the sources of knowledge in 
this department with such diligence and sober 
judgment as Professor Lane; aud although 
the results are but an incident of his work, 
they appear on every page,and,taken together, 
form an authoritative and nearly complete 
record of the present state of the inquiry. 

The place of Latin grammar in educational 
schemes is very different from that it formerly 
filled. Even a generation ago it still retained 
a glamour from an age when some acquaint- 
ance with the ancient classies was the note of 
culture, the shibboleth of an intellectual aris- 
tocracy. There was then no liberal education 
withont it. But liberal education was then 
the privilege of but few. When society be- 
came democratic, and the right of every man 
to the best education was recognized, the na- 
ture of that education must needs undergo a 
change. For the training of a select class of 
choice minds, destined to be teachers, leaders 
or governors, authors, statesmen or generals, 
the study of the most cultivated of languages 
and of the most perfect of literatures, even 
those of a remote past, might be the ideal 
means. Butit would be absurd to offer such a 
discipline to the mass of any community. 
When education becomes the common heritage 
of men, the traditional curriculum of the wni- 
versity is an anachronism. Yet the old system 
of the Latin schools was the ideal of the clergy 
and schoolmasters who were the teachers of 
youth in the American colonies, and they tried 
to reproduce or imitate it under the new con- 
ditions of Western democracy. 

Thus it naturally became the first aim of 
class-books and of teachers to ineuleate just 
that minimum of knowledge which will distin- 
guish the student from the unlettered vulgar 
without exacting of him marked ability or in- 
dustry. At least nineteen in twenty of the 
pupils in classical schools, and even of gradu- 
ates of colleges, sought no more than this mini- 
mum. Their hearts were in other pursuits, 
and after a superficial reading of selections 
from a few ancient authors, to meet college 
tests, without real insight or interest, they 
had no more use for their Latin grammar. 
There was no reward in sight for author or 
publisher who should produce a complete 


scientific treatise; the demand was for learn- 
ing so simplified and attenuated that it could 
be hastily acquired and more hastily forgot- 
ten. A mental veneering was wanted, which 
might for a short time look like real education. 
Hence arose all sorts of methods, systems, in- 
troductions—easy ways to knowledge. The 
merits of a school-book were measured inverse- 
ly by the time and Jabor required to master it. 

Whether or not the traditions of aniversity 
culture were precious and worth retaining, 
whether or not the old curriculum of liftera 
humaniores afforded better mental training 
than the shreds and patches of miscellaneous 
learning which are supplanting it, classical 
study had certainly become for the mass of 
pupils a sham; and no general reform was 
possible without a radical change of method. 
The revolution now in progress has not yet re- 
vealed all its results, nor even all its tenden- 
cies; and we may reasonably fear lest it de- 
stroy too many links with the past, and impair 
the continuity of enlture. But the most zeal- 
ous friends of historic letters must rejoice that 
it has swept away so much of superficiality 
and pretence which posed as wisdom. If classic 
studies have nominally fewer votaries, there is 
rich compensation in the fact that the few are 
the fit minds who are drawn to them by their 
fitness. Let every growing intelligence seek 
its discipline in the line of its own capacity 
and tastes, and a fair proportion of the best 
endowed will always turn to that body of 
learning from which the twelve most pro- 
gressive generations of mankind have largely 
drawn their inspiration. 

The work before us is no substitute for labor 
or for intelligence, but an admirable stimulus 
and help for beth. It will be valuable to the 
student in proportion to his own capacity and 
zeal, and will be best appreciated and enjoyed 
by those with a natural bent to scholarship. 
To the progressive student, or the practical 
teacher of any branch of learning, there is no 
book more interesting than the scientific digest 
of its laws. This interest is vastly heightened 
when the accurate formulas of truth are 
adorned with all the graces of form and style 
which the subject admits. Dr. Lane’s Latin 
Grammar is,I think, the most attractive and 
readable work ever written upon such a sub- 
ject, and will be an efficient aid to the teach- 
er, a delightful companion to the mature 
scholar, and the most useful of hand-books to 
the reader of the literature of ancient Rome. 
In completeness, convenience of arrangement, 
accuracy of detail, precision of expression, and 
in its embodiment of the very spirit of the lan- 
guage it describes, it is unrivalled; and its 
wide acceptance and lasting influence will 
doubtless prove the immense value of such 
striving for perfection in an educational work, 
and will contribute something to raise the 
standard of success in this most important, if 
not most highly honored, branch of literary 
productiveness, CuHanrLton T. LEWIS. 








